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EDITORIAL 





A Journal for Peace and Independence 


Oxz year has .passed since Afro-Asian and World Affairs was 
launched in March last year. The year has been marked by tantalising 
ups and downs in international affairs. Sometimes hopes have soared 
high and the dawn of peace seemed about to break, on other occasions 
the gathering of dark clouds on the horizon have threatened to pout 
a deluge of destruction upon the world. The signing of the treaty 
to ban explosions of nuclear devices by over a hundred sovereign states 
and the thaw which followed in the relations between the two great 
powets—the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., were hailed as a-turning point 
in world affairs. The world rejoiced at the achievement of indepen- 
dence by new countries of Africa, for the birth of each nation implied 
the emergence of a new individuality with untold possibilities of con- 
tribution to world welfare. 


_ Unfortunately the thaw and joy were followed by increasing 
tensions in South-East. Asia and the Middle East. The failure.of the 
Six Colombo Powers to resolve the problems created by the Chinese 
aggression on the northern frontiers of India and the sharpening of 
the ideological conflict between the Soviet Union and China added to 
the anxieties of the world. 


In Asia the situation was worsened by the dispute between 
Indonesia atid Malaysia which led eventually to the withdrawal of 
Indonesia from the United Nations threatening thereby to imperil 
the existence of the world organisation which stands for world unity 
and peace. 


Again the old wounds .continue to fester in Vietnam, and ten- 
sions grow. While seemingly irreconcilable forces contend for pres- 
tige and supremacy the people suffer. Vietnamese factions supported 
by interested protagonists have turned civil government into a cruel 
sport. On the opposite side of Asia where the Arabs are confronted 
by Israel an uneasy and fragile peace hovers on the edge of a precipice. 


The great African continent is not yet free from its trials and 
tribulations. The Pertuguese still stick on to Angola and Mozam- 
bique and unabashed racialism continues to inflict its horrors on the 
children of the soil in South Africa. Their tragedy is a humiliation 
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and disgrace for the human race. Nor is the end in sight yet, for the 
conscience of the British and American peoples has not yet been suffi- 
ciently roused yet for effective action against the arrogant pedlars of 
genocide in that continent. l : 


Southern Rhodesia is another territory where the germs of tacia- 
lism infect the white residents. ‘There is a danger that the Portuguese, 
the South Africans and the Southern Rhodesians may combine their 
forces, take advantage of the inner dissensions among Africans—as 
in the Congo—and create a situation fraught with dire consequences 
for the entire continent. The fires lighted in Africa may rapidly 
engulf the other continents. . 


Latin America, again, is seething with discontent. Revolutions 
occur frequently and governaments have little stability. Foreign in- 
fluence and desire for domination have resulted in aggravating strains 
in society and creating twists in politics, so that Latin America is a 
‘restless land with explosive possibilities. . 


In India both people and the Government are united in their 
resolve to fight all imperialist, colonialist and racialist tendencies which 
ate the real cause of turmoil in the world. This country has consis- 
‘tently supported the policy of peace and disarmament and firmly with- 
stood the temptation to equip itself with nuclear arms, even though 
the unfortunately provocative explosion of a nuclear bomb in China 
has created new problems and threatened new risks. 


Afro-Asian and World Affairs is the organ of the movement of 
the peoples of the world longing for the establishment of humane and 
civilised standards of life, for the victory of reason over the dark forces 
of violénce and war, so that all men, irrespective of differences of 
‘colour and creed and nationality, may live in peace and enjoy the 
fruits of their labour in their fulness and without exploitation and 
without fear. 


We intend to continue in the seconu year out endeavour to focus 
attention on the problems of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who ate waging relentless war against poverty, disease, ig- 
norance and foreign domination in its multiple forms. We believe in 

their fianal triumph in the pursuit of the great ideals of freedom and 
human equality and we will support all efforts to give substance and 
teality to them in the institutions of societies and lives of men. 


Dr. Tara Chand, M. P. 
Chairman 
Editorial Advisory Board 


The Outlook for Peace in 1965 


Martin Hall 


Te DECISION by the 1964 December session of the Presidium of the 
World Council of Peace, meeting in East Berlin, to call a World Peace Congress 
from 10 to 17 July 1965 in Helsinki, Finland and to invite all peace organi- 
sations and individuals interested in peace, to participate in the planning 
for and the activities of the Congress was made against the background of a 
fast-changing world scene. Since these changes will have a direct bearing 
on the outlook for world peace, such a congress could well become of historic 
importance in the “Year of International Cooperation”, as the United 
Nations have designated 1965. 

What are these changes? 1964 has seen many changes in the leader- 
ship of governments of great and important countries. These changes 
reflect pressures arising from domestic and foreign political problems and 
have to some degree shifted world attention to new parts of the world where 
new and urgent problems demand solutions. In Britain the long tenure of 
the Tories has finally come to an end. But the new Labour Government rests 
on so precariously small a majority in the House of Commons that already ` 
rumors about a new election in the spring are circulating which, so hopes 
Labour, may give it a broad enough basis for long-range planning. The new 
Labour Government presents a different attitude towards Europe, its relation 
with the United States and with the Soviet Union, more flexible, more alert 
to new possibilities and more self-asserting than its predecessor. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the figure of the perennial Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has been replaced by that of Erhard, who does not share 
Adenauer’s dream of a Bonn-Paris Axis and finds at the same time the security 
of his country’s position as America’s favored ally suddenly somewhat under- 
mined. 

France’s De Gaulle has managed to create a sufficient number of crises 
within the NATO Alliance and in the Common Market to contribute his 
part to the general atmosphere of uncertainty which characterised the affairs 
of the Western world in general. One of the main reasons for this uncertainty 
has been the prelude to and the actual period of the Presidential election 
campaign in the United States. In this campaign President Johnson, whom 
the tragic murder of his predecessor had catapulted into the Presidency had 
to prove that he could be elected President in his own right. While his. 
administration and its new and different style gradually took shape as one 
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with perhaps less vision, but a much more practical touch of the experienced 
politician, the United States witnessed the unnerving spectacle to see one 
of the two major political parties, the Republican Party being taken over by a 
coalition of forces on the extreme Right, racists and even openly fascist forces, 
backed by considerable money of the oil industry, parts of the war industry 
and some influential circles in the armed forces. 

The implications of a possible victory of Senator Goldwater, the spokes- 
man for these forces and Presidential candidate for the Republican Party, 
were terrifying enough, not only for the United States proper, but for the 
future of international relations. For several months every major decision 
on the international front was more or less held in abeyance, the United 
Nations became partly paralysed, and Washington was forced to postpone 
again and again decisions on its own policy which really did not allow post- 
ponement. In the war in South Vietnam, one of the worst legacies inheri- 
ted by Johnson, the President let. himself be pushed to extremely dangerous 
moves, even though they seemed to be mainly designed to take the wind 
out of the sails of Goldwater. 

Even before the election results in the United States brought a long- 
needed element of stability into the international picture, other disturbing 
news came from Moscow, when Nikita Khrushchev was suddenly relieved 
of his posts as First Secretary of the C.P.S.U. and Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. An apprehensive world asked itself what the disappearance of 
the man meant, who had not only ended the Stalin period with all its horrors, 
but had become the personification of the policy of peaceful co-existence 
between countries of different political and social systems. Would the Soviet 
policy change ? Did the dismissal of Khrushchev signal 2 rapprochement 
with China ? While questions like these were still asked and while in the 
West the professional ‘‘Kremlinologists’’ had a field day with wild specula- 
tions the People’s Republic of China announced the first atomic explosion on 
her soil. 

The world breathed easier when the full impact of Johnson’s electoral 
victory over Goldwater became known. The President won the largest 
plurality any American President has won in this century and reduced the 
Republican Party to a dying caricature of its former self. Still, the fact that 
a Goldwater could manage to receive twenty-six million votes signified the 
continued existence of a vociferous extreme Rightist element which would 
not vanish overnight. 

Firm assurances by the new Soviet leaders that the policy of peaceful 
coexistence would be continued contributed to a new feeling of relief. The 
decision by the United States, not to risk the breaking-up of the NATO 
alliance by insisting on the acceptance of the NATO Multilateral Nuclear 
Force, and an easing of the tensions between Paris and Washington seemed to 
indicate that, perhaps under the impression made by Britain's new Prime 
Minister Wilson during his visit to Washington, the position of West Germany- 
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as America’s favored ally was undergoing serious re-examination. 

While the expected showdown between Moscow and Washington over 
the matter of voting rights in the United Nations for members refusing 
payment for certain “peace actions’ was postponed, there were other signs, 
favourable to relaxation of tension, in the announcement by the Soviet 
Government of a unilateral reduction of its military budget by five percent 
in the hope that other powers would follow this example. Feelers were 
extended on both sides as to the possibility of new four-power contacts in 
Berlin and U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk used the presence of Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko at the United Nations to have three lengthy 
conversations with his Moscow counterpart. 

British interest in the proposal by Poland’s Foreign Minister Rapacki 
for a denuclearised central European zone was expressed at the same time 
as the announcement of avisit by Soviet Premier Kosygin to London and 
some visits by high ranking British Government leaders to Moscow. Even a 
new approach towards a solution of the German problem in the framework 
of European security becomes thus a possibility. 

One of the main reasons for this general detente in Europe is the fact 

that the geographical points of imminent danger of war have shifted from 
Europe to Asia and to some degree to Africa. 
"It is highly significant that U.S. Defence Secretary McNamara could 
state recently that in his opinion full nuclear war in Europe was most unlikely 
to happen. The sharp increase in trade between Western Europe and the 
countries of the Warsaw Pact is a reliable barometer for the fact that hard- 
headed businessmen have realised that there is little danger for their invest- 
ment in such trade at the present time, and even United States businessmen 
have, as the recent visit of a group of them to the U.S.S.R. has proven, shown 
increased interest in the Eastern European and the Soviet markets. 

West German revanchism seems to be the only remaining serious threat 
to a peaceful future of Europe. The revelations of a plan to sow a ring of 
atomic land mines along the eastern border of the Federal German Republic 
have created alarm inside as well as outside Germany. Such dangerous war 
games will not help Bonn to get consent from her Western allies for any direct 
control over atomic weapons, as Wilson’s declarations and more recently 
even De Gaulle’s similar statements have made clear. 

If the danger points of war have indeed shifted to Asia and Africa, 
the old confrontation between the main antagonists in the cold war, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R, could easily be replaced by newjones. The variety of 
French diplomatic moves in areas in which the United States feels she is 
vitally interested is a case in point. De Gaulle’s visit to Latin-America was 
considered in Washington as an unwarranted intrusion into the backyard of 
the United States. French overtures in favour of a possible neutralisation 
of South-East Asia with all its implications for South Vietnam, Laos and 
-Thailand is another. De Gaulle’s demand for restoration of the legitimate 
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seat of China in the Security Council to the People’s Republic of China and 
thereby for the recognition of the Security Council’s permanent members 
as the actual members of the nuclear club points to some possible new con- 
frontations, Nor is the increasing role played by Japan in Asian affairs, a 
role which is more and more independent of that of the United States, some- 
thing to be overlooked for the policy planners in Washington. 

If Asia thus becomes a new area of points of conflict where the over-ex- 
tended commitments of the United States will have to be adjusted sooner 
or later to reality, the situation in Africa provides another aspect of new 
alignments in the field of international relations. 

The rapidly growing number of independent African states and their increa- 
sed influence in the United Nations, has already changed basically the character 
of the U.N. If one listens only to the speeches of the U.S. Representative 
Adlai Stevenson, one might think that not much has changed since 
the days when the United States enjoyed an automatic majority of votes in 
the General Assembly. Little has changed in the tone or even in the argu- 
ments which Stevenson uses to defend, what so patently cannot be defended. 
But the actual votes in the U.N. General Assembly are bringing home with 
great force the reality of the new situation where more than once, unless 
the U.S. is going to adjust her policies to this new reality, she will find her- 
self not only in the minority, but fairly isolated. 

The fight for true national independence and against colonialism and 
neo-colonialism is going on relentlessly. Where, as in South Africa, the white 
minority blindly tries to hold on to its privilegs and outrages the conscience 
of the civilised world by the ruthless policy of “apartheid”, the final ex- 
plosion will not be long in coming. The Congo has shown to what lengths 
the pent-up passions of people who have been mistreated for generations can 
go, once the lid is off. South Africa will be a hundred times more destruc- 
tive if and when it explodes than anything we have seen up to now. 

Where will the United States be found at such a moment? How long 
can she expect to continue a policy such as her present support in the Congo 
for Africa’s most universally detested political figure Tshombe? 

How long can she and the other Western powers expect to continue the 
ever growing chasm in the living standards between the have and have-not 
nations? President Johnson must know that the “‘fight against poverty” 
is not only a domestic problem for that part of his own people who are hungry 
today. But if he realises that contributing to a worldwide fight against 
hunger is not just a moral duty of the rich nations, but plain political common- 
sense, then he must realise also that national security lies not in military 
strength, the price of which is killing the programes of human welfare, but in 
the elimination of hunger, poverty, disease and ignorance everywhere in 
the world. 

It is here where the necessary link between the struggle for an end to 
colonialism and hunger with that for peace becomes visible to all of us. 
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There can be no real peace, as long as imperialism has the power and the will 
to use its military might to defend what is left of colonial and neo-colonial 
oppression. There .can be no real national independence except in a world 
without war. 

On the other hand, once the principle of peaceful coexistence has 
been accepted as the only means of survival in the atomic age, because the 
annihilation of nuclear warfare is no solution to international problems, 
the competitive struggle for the minds of men must be fought on the basis 
of building the kind of society which best solves the problems of hunger, 
poverty, ignorance and disease. 

It is encouraging to see that this insight which has long been pro- 
nounced by the socialist countries gradually becoming a part of the thinking 
of leading statesmen of the West too. 

Senator Fulbright, Chairman of the U.S. Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and a man who has the ear of the President, in his recent book “‘Old 
Myths and New Realities” points out that the United States spends today 
only 25 percent of its research for civilian purposes. He speaks of the 
“massive diversion of our wealth and talent” away from national welfare 
which robs the country of the means for wiping out poverty for all Ameri- 
cans. What is equally true and morally insupportable is that it robs a rich 
nation like the United States from fulfilling its obligation in the world-wide 
struggle against hunger. That struggle must be won, if real national security 
for all nations including that of the United States is to be assured. 

Fulbright in the same book asks with refreshing frankness: 

“If at the end of this decade the Russians should reach the moon, 
and we should not, but have instead succeeded in building the 
best system of public education in the world, in the renovation of 
our cities and transport, in the virtual elimination of slums and 
crime, in the alleviation of poverty and disease, whose prestige 
would be higher, who would then be ahead in the worldwide 
struggle for men’s minds ?” 

Once that kind of reasoning becomes generally accepted everywhere, 
mankind will be nearer to peace and general welfare than we have ever 
been. f 

Critics of the World Council of Peace and its activities have sometimes 
maintained that it is ‘‘too much Europe-centered’. One who has, as 
this writer, been able to attend some of its sessions in various parts 
of the world in recent years knows that this is not so. The amount of time 
given to the consideration of support for the struggle for national indepen- 
dence, for economic aid to the developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin- 
America has often surpassed that devoted to the problems of disarmament, 
though this problem and the many proposals for regional nuclear-free zones, 
and for peaceful negotiations of outstanding and potentially dangerous 
conflicts have never been neglected. It is a complex world with many inter- 
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related problems in which we are living today. A truly world-wide peace 
movement must be aware of the interrelatedness of these problems in order 
to be successful. 

The coming World Peace Congress in Helsinki will attract the coopera- 
tion of all other peace forces (without which it cannot fully succeed) to the 
degree that will show its concern and its understanding of the complexity of 
its manifold tasks at this propitious moment. In this sense the many 
international gatherings which have taken place in 1964 like the Cairo Summit 
Conference of the Non-aligned States, the Australian Congress for Dis- 
armament and International Cooperation, the New Delhi World Conference 
for Peace and International Cooperation, the Joint Actions of the Women 
of the NATO countries last spring in the Hague and again last December 
in Paris against the plans for a NATO multilateral nuclear force and all those 
international campaigns already planned for the coming year can be seen as 
preparing the road to a worldwide gathering of all peace forces in the Year 
of International Cooperation. 

Thus, at the beginning of this year of 1965 both the challenges to and 
the chances for peace are holding the balance. It is for us to tip the scale 
in favor of peace and the welfare of mankind. 


Power Politics versus Influence Politics 
in International Affairs and Nehru 


K. P. Misra 


A DISCUSSION ON a subject like this should advisedly begin by overcoming 
some semantic hurdles, The use of the two expressions—power politics _ 
and iflnuence politics—particularly the latter, is ubiquitous in the writings 
on: international studies. In case of the former—power politics—even. 
the Western writers have sometimes expressed views which are not only 
different but also diametrically opposed to each other. The latter expression is 
so inextricably interwoven with the former that it cannot be understood unless. 
the position regarding the former is clarified. Hence, for a clearer under- 
standing it ‘s indicated in what sense the two expressions have been used 
here. 

A section of writers have attempted to define power politics in very 
general and broad terms. For instance, to Martin Wight it “means the 
relations between independent powers”. Similarly, Morgenthau contends: 
“International politics, like all politics, is a struggle for power”.? Such 
usages treat. ‘power’ and ‘international’ as identical and interchangeable 
expressions and thus leave no scope for any other variety of politics. 

- By implication, another section of writers refuse to agree that all 
international: politics are power politics. They employ the expression in a 
narrow and technical sense. Conceding that power politics have been a 
dominant feature of international politics, it points out that only a certain 
variety of international politics come under it. Schwarzenberger, for ex- 
ample, says that “power politics may be defined as a system of inter- 
national relations in which groups consider themselves to be ultimate ends...3 
Elucidating his definition he earlier points out that “power politics 
signify a type of relations between States in which certain patterns of behavi- 
our are predominant: armaments, isolationism, power diplomacy, power 
economics, regional and universal imperialism, alliances, balance of power 
and war.’* If history since the Treaty of Westphalia is any guide, then 


i. Martin Wight,Power Politics, 1946, p.7. 

2. Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 3rd ed. 1960, p. 28. For a discussion 
onsome of the popular usages of Power Politics see Alan James, “Power 
Politics”, in Political Studies, Oct. 1964, pp. 307-326. 

3. G. Schwarzenberger, Power politics, 2nd ed. 1951, p. 13. 

4, Ibid. 
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this view definitely appears to be nearer reality, and therefore, more accep- 
table in this discussion. 

For the leading countries of the West, which were dominating world 
politics and competing for extending their imperial power in different 
regions not only of Asia and Africa but of the new world as well, power 
politics in international affairs had undoubtedly become an overriding 
consideration. It is not suggested here that all the Western countries were 
engaged in power politics. It is also not said that the currents of power 
politics swept the world all these years with equal velocity; there were 
periods of slump, as for instance, the decade following the first World War. 
Even among the leading countries of the West, the ingredients of power 
politics have varied particularly in the present century. It is a common 
knowledge that power politics as played by the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom, at times, had liberal orientations which was 
hardly true of, say, Germany. 

If this restricted view of power politics is accepted, as it should be, 
then it should not be difficult to concede that threat of force is inseparable 
from it. The absence of threat of force or sanctions in case of non-compli- 
ance, would mean the defeat of the very purpose of power. Perhaps it is 
because of this that power, in some writings, has been treated as identical 
with force and as antithesis of morality and hence a term of rebuke. 

Influence politics goes along with power politics but only to a certain 
extent. The two are almost indistinguishable insofar as they attempt to 
“move others, or to get them to do what one wants them to do and not to 
do what one does not want them to do...” Their companionship ends 
when it comes to choosing the instruments to be employed for achieving 
these ends. Lasswell and Kaplan have pointed out that “it is the threat of 
sanctions which differentiates power from influence in general”.6 Unlike 
power politics, which relies on force or coercion or sanctions, influence 
politics relies on persuasion. As influence politics relies on persuasion, it 
does not divorce itself from liberal and moral values in international 
politics. 

It is admitted that theoretically it is easy to distinguish between power 
and influence but in practice it may not always be easy to do so. In fact 
it may be argued that in certain situations the distinction may become 
impossible and therefore, to some it may appear as an unenlightening and 
even misleading simplification. This is so because as Wolfers has pointed 
out, “In practically every instance in which these means achieve significant 
political results, there is present both an element of persuasion and an 
element of pressure or constraint bordering on coercion’”.’? While this 


5. Arnold Wolfers, Discord and Collaboration, 1962, p. 103. 
6. H.D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society, 1950, p. 76, 
7. Arnold Wolfers, op. cit., p. 104. 
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is true of some cases, in others it should not be impossible to place them in 
one category or the other on the basis of the predominance of one of the 
two elements viz., force or persuasion. 


JI 


Keeping this elementary discussion in view, Nehru’s international 
politics may be taken into account. 

The factors which shaped Nehru’s ideas were many and complex. 
Broadly, they can be classified into three categories and mentioned in order 
of their importance. Firstly, the time and circumstances, national as well 
as international, of India’s independence. Needs and interests of India, 
as he understood them, were to have a profound impact on his thinking. 
Secondly, the period of about three decades before India achieved freedom 
was a major determinant of his ideas. It was during this period that the 
foundations of some of his later policies were laid. The influence of Gandhi 
was obviously of major consequence. Finally, he had a sense of history 
and India’s traditions were always a factor in his thinking. All these influ- 
ences moulded his policies in a way in which tolerance, importance of means, 
and broad and enlightened attitudes were never relegated to an insignificant 
position during his stewardship of India’s external relations. The upshot 
was that his policies did not fit in with the traditional framework of power 
politics. As a matter of fact they were policies away from power politics. 

Nehru’s interest in international affairs was intense and abiding. 
He once said “The world and world affairs impinge upon us all the time. 
We are interested.”’® He had been the biggest single factor in giving an 
international orientation to the freedom struggle of the country. Though 
powerless to exert any formal influence before 1947, it may be said that he 
functioned as a de facto foreign minister of the people of India. It was 
only after becoming the Head of the Government of India that he got the 
opportunity of translating his ideas into practice. 

Owing to his training and temperament, Nehru almost always showed 
his dislike for power as such. He once said that “it goes to the head”.® 
He appeared to hold views which were broadly identical to those of Samuel 
Butler who, referring to power, had said: 

The fumes of it invade the brain 
And make men giddy, proud and vain.” 

Thus he was bound to be averse to the ways of power politics in inter- 
national affairs. In his very first utterance as India’s Minister of External 
Affairs he made declarations which were novel and were meant to seriously 


8. J awaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy, 1961, p.71. 
9. Tibor Mende, Conversations with Mr. Nehru, 1956. p. 87. 
10. Quoted in H.D. Lasswell, Power and Personality 1962 p. 7. 
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undermine the traditional concept of international politics. “We propose 
as far as possible”, he said, “to keep away from the power politics of groups, 
aligned against one another...” (Emphasis added). In the same sentence he 
indicated his understanding of power politics when he said that it has “led 
in the past to world wars and may again lead to disasters on even vaster 
scale”. 

Such a categorical repudiation of power politics in international affairs 
was indicative of his approach which he himself once characterised as 
“peaceful approach”. It was understandable from a person whose country 
and who personally himself had been a victim of power politics in the past. 
An Indian official had thus rightly pointed out that his policy was a “protest 
against power politics’’.1* 

As is well-known, this repudiation of power-politics was not a neutral 
and passive attitude adopted with a view to isolate the country from the 
currents and cross-currents of international politics. Nehru not only dec- 
lared that “we approach the world in a friendly way” and that “we want to 
make friends with all countries”, but all his life endeavoured that India 
should “play an important and a vital part in world affairs’’.*8 

That he was fully conscious of the unusually complex situation of the 
twentieth century, was clear from a quotation which he long ago included 
in one of his books. He approvingly quoted Trotsky who had said: “It 
is clear that the twentieth century is the most troubled century within the 
memory of humanity. Any contemporary of ours who wants peace and 
comfort before everything else has chosen a bad time to be born.’*4 These 
complexities had increased owing to the discovery of the new weapons of 
war. Now a war was likely to mean a lot more than hitherto understood. 
Since power politics, according to Nehru, had been the main cause of wars 
in the past, he approached international politics in his own special way. 
Because of domestic as wel] as international circumstances, prevention of 
war in a tense and politically bi-polar world become his main preoccupation. 
Internally, he was keen to give social and economic content to political 
freedom. For his countrymen he had taken a pledge right on the eve of the 
independence that he would endeavour “to create social, economic and 
political institutions which will ensure justice and fullness of life to every 
man and woman”. This was not possible unless peace was maintained. 
Externallly, the crusade of communism or the crusade of anti-communism 
which were being launched in the garb of power politics.in the period follow- 


11. Nehru, op. cit. p. 2. 


12. Seean Indian Official, “India as a World Power” in Foreign Affairs, vol. 27 
(1948-49), pp. 540 and 550. 


13. Nehru, op. cit. p. 8. 
14. Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, Vol 2, 1935, p. 1495. 
15. See India’s Foreign Policy, op..cit. p. 16. 
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ing the Second World War, was irrelevant to him. So he always pueg his 
weight in favour of peace. 

In pursuing his policy of peace, Nehru’s method was not exhibitionist 
or demonstrative as it is in the case of power politics. Under his guidance, 
India’s respresentatives played a quiet and persuasive role, made friendly 
efforts, and tried to iron out differences between countries through discussion 
and mutual cooperation. Thus it was a real influence politics which caused 
Nehru’s and India’s name to be associated with peace. It may not be 
possible for scholars at the moment to estimate Nehru’s measure of influence 
in preserving peace owing to their lack of access to state papers and docu- 
ments but the evidence already at our disposal does suggest bis considerable 
contribution in widening the area of peace. 

Realism has always played an exceedingly important role in the foreign 
politics of countries. Except in case of some narrow-minded enthusiasts 
of power politics, realism has never been utterly divorced from morality 
and idealism. Thus Morgenthau clearly concedes that “political realism 
is aware of the moral significance of political action”.® Nehru’s influence 
politics was not idealism divorced from reality. He once asked the members 
of the Indian Parliament that “it is in a spirit of realism that I want you 
to approach the question of our foreign policy”. But as if this was not 
enough to convey his ideas, he later on in the same speech posed the question: 
“What exactly is idealism?’ His reply was, “surely it is not something 
so insubstantial as to elude one’s grasp. Idealism is the realism of tomorrow. 
It is the capacity to know what is good for the day-after-tomorrow or for 
the next year and to fashion yourself accordingly”. According to him, 
it was lack of this approach which had repeatedly failed to achieve harmony 
in the years following the Second World War. 

By implication, he pleaded for such a blending of realism and idealism 
which would enable a country to take a long range view in a broader pers- 
pective. lt may be pointed out that if this is accepted and practised, then 
the need for threat of force or sanctions which distinguishes power from 
influence, would not have a high preference in international politics. 

In this discussion Nehru and India are often used interchangeably 
and some may object to it. As a matter of fact Nehru himself once said: 
“It is completely incorrect to call our policy “Nehru’s policy’.* It is 


16. See Morgenthau, op. cit. p. 10. In certain quarters Morgenthau has been painted 
as such a stark realist that he ignored moral aspects. He protests against it by 
saying. “I am still being accused of indifference to the moral problem in spite of 
abundant evidence... . to the contrary’. See also Preface to the above book. 

17. See India’s Foreign Policy ap. cit., p. 51. 


18. Ibid, p. 80. He further argued: “It is incorrect because all that I have done is 
to give voice to thatpolicy. Ihave not originated it. It is a policy inherent in the 
circumstances of India, inherent in the past thinking of India, inherent in the whole 
mental outlook of India, inherent in the conditioning of Indian mind during our 
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a moot point as to what precise policy India would have followed had Nehru 
not been at the helm of affairs. Certain influences and factors were of course 
there but it is very doubtful if India would have followed the policy which 
she did in the years following the independence without the enlightened, 
wise, and courageous leadership of Nehru. One of his biographers has 
correctly pointed out that he was “‘the philosopher, the architect, the engineer 
and the voice of his country’s policy towards the outside world”.® Thus 
what Nehru said on this aspect was his sheer humility and it would be mis- 
leading if too much reliance is placed upon it. 


il 


It would be instructive to examine how Nehru’s influence politics was 
applied to concrete cases at a time when power politics was the order of the 
day. A couple of cases may be enough to indicate the main trends. One 
example may be taken from the early years of his office and the other from 
the last years of his life. 

On the eve of independence, when for the first time in Nehru’s own 
words India sent a “more or less independent delegation” to the United 
Nations, the war-time unity of the Allied Powers had begun to end. The 
Palestine problem was before the U.N. On British request the Assembly 
in April 1947 set up a Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) of which 
India was a member. The United States proposed partitioning of the 
Holy Land into Jewish and Arab States. The Arab states did not want it 
and they were able to secure the support of the Soviet Union. They were 
in favour of a unitary state. 

As the Special Committee could not produce a unanimous report, two 
reports—a majority and a minority—were submitted. The majority report 
was in favour of partition. On 29 November 1947 the General Assembly 
accepted the recommendations of this report. The minority report, which 
contained the views of the Indian delegation (and of Iran and Yugoslavia) 
proposed a federal system with autonomy for the two main regions. It 
will be recalled that India’s views were looked at with suspicion from both 
sides. It was a new experience for the Great Powers to see a nation which 
was new and not strong militarily, charter her own independent course of 
action. Some anger was also expressed at this attitude. India was already 
facing the consequences of partition. She, perhaps more than any other 
country, knew what it meant. Besides, Nehru knew that the partition was 


struggle for freedom and inherent in the circumstances of the world today. I 
come in by the mere accidental fact that during these few years I have represented 
that policy as Foreign Minister. I am quite convinced that whoever might have 
been in charge of the foreign affairs of India and whatever party might have been 
in power in India, they could not have deviated very much from this policy”. 


19. See Michael Brecher, Nehru: A Political Biography, 1959, p. 564. 
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not likely to solve the problems in Palestine, a view which has been con- 
firmed by subsequent events. 

The minority recommendations of the Special Committee did not 
find favour with either side. Some of the major powers who were interested 
in partition were confident of securing the two-thirds majority needed for 
such a decision in the General Assembly notwithstanding the initial diff- 
culties. The Arabs and the Soviet Union on the other hand, were very 
sure of preventing partition because they thought that it was impossible for 
the partition plan to secure the requisite majority. 

How some of the Great Powers pressurised the smaller and weaker 
members of the U.N. to vote for the partition plan would be a very fascinat- 
ing subject to a student of power politics to which India persistently refused 
to succumb. When a couple of days before the actual voting in the General 
Assembly the proponents of the unitary plan became aware of the metamor- 
phosis in the attitude of members owing to pressure, and in some cases to 
virtual coercion, they themselves tried to “bring forward the Indian 
solution”. But it was too late by then and procedurally not possible. 

It is submitted that Israel was created as a consequence of the game of 
power politics. It was a clear case of “open partiality” by the Great Powers, 
a situation in which Israel came into existence “within a semicircle of 
gunfire”. By not taking advantage of the Indian solution the partition 
was affected. That area has been and continues to be even today one of the 
most explosive spots in the world. 

Under the leadership of Nehru, India’s role, like that of the Great 
Powers, was very active but her solutions were not motivated by consider- 
ations of power politics. She was not willing to pressurise other members 
of the U.N. as some of the Great Powers were doing. But she tried very 
hard, though of course at the risk of being misunderstood and rousing the 
displeasure of the Great Powers, to influence the course of events through 
discussion, persuasion and friendly efforts. This perhaps illustrated most 
the distinction between power politics and influence politics. 

The case of the Congo may be chosen from the later period. Soon 
after attaining independence in the middle of the year 1960, the Congo be- 
came a theatre of dissensions which, though apparently internal, were 
really a consequence of international power politics of the Great Powers 
as well as those of Belgium. The intervention of the outsiders accentuated 
the internal cleavage to such an extent that the territorial integrity and 
political unity df the country was threatened in the months following the 
independence. The three main concentrations of authority were Leopold- 
ville, where President Kasavubu with the help of the Western powers, and 
to a certain extent of the United Nations, was trying to carry on the work 
of the Central Government of the Congo; Elizabethville, where Mr. Tshombe 


20. See Schwarzenberger, op. cit. pp. 484 and 103. 
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with the help of Belgium was trying to set up an independent State of 
Katanga; and Stanleyville, where Mr. Gizenga, Vice-Premier in the Lumumba 
Government and other followers of Lumumba were claiming legal autho- 
rity over the whole of the Congo. They had the support of the Socialist 
countries. 

The game of power politics in the Congo became naked when all the 
three factions secured recognition from their supporters who had adopted 
this course in wanton disregard of the accepted canons of the international 
law of recognition. 

For Nehru and other like-minded statesmen, the choice was difficult 
and embarrassing. Nehru wanted to steer clear of power politics and use 
all his influence to keep the State of the Congo intact; territorially as also 
politically. Soon after the confusion began he declared: “We looked 
upon the Congo as a single entity not to be split up. That is our approach 
to the Congo question, namely, that the integrity and the sovereignty of the 
Congo should be maintained.”?! He had utter contempt for the policies 
of the Government of Belgium. The report of the U.N. Representative in 
the Congo had clearly stated the way Belgium was behaving and thus creat- 
ing an undesirable situation.” Owing to a variety of interests which the 
Belgians had in the Congo they were trying to disrupt the unity of the 
country. Nehru had clearer understanding of the situation when he told 
his country’s Parliament: “You will find that wherever Belgians are in the 
greatest numbers, that area is asking for separation from the Congo and for 
separate statehood”. Therefore, he did never even entertain the idea of 
recognising Katanga as a State. 

Insofar as the governments in Leopoldville and Stanleyville were con- 
cerned, he declared “Now we have not formally acknowledged President 
Kasavubu’s government just as we have not acknowledged any other govern- 
ment there. The fact is that there is no Central Government, there may be 
President Kasavubu’s Government and the forces at his disposal are rela- 
tively stronger than others because they have got Belgium and other countries 
and arms to support them. That is the position and that has led to a number 
of African, European and Asian countries to give recognition to the Stanley- 
ville Government which is a big province of the Congo and they recognised 
it as the Congolese Government. It is open to any country to recognise 


21. See speech in India: Lok Sabha Debates, second series, vol. XLVI, Aug. 31, 1960, 
Col. 5929. 


22. Nehru quoted from the U.N. Representative’s first report which had said: “There 
is clear evidence of the steady return, in recent weeks, of Belgians to the Congo and 
within this framework, of increasing Belgian participation in political and adminis- 
trative activities whether as advisers, counsellors or executive officials. In Katanga, 
Belgian influence is omnipresent, .,’’ Quoted in Nehru’s India’s Foreign Policy op. cit. 
pp. 514-15. 

23. Ibid. 
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any government but factually it had no control over the Congo. It has 
some control over the Orientale Province.” He concluded by saying: 
“Now we have some Great Powers and some other Powers in Africa recog- 
nising the Stanleyville Government and saying that they will support it with 
arms and other things, while the other people are being supported by some 
other Great Powers and so we see a civil war.” 

Because of this understanding Nehru refused to recognise any govern- 
ment while the situation remained uncertain. He persistently pleaded for 
settling the internal conflict according to the constitution of the Congo 
and asked the interested powers to keep away and let the U.N. play an 
effective role in restoring normalcy. He took an active interest in the 
Congolese affairs, sent military and medical men from India and lent the 
services of Mr. Dayal for acting as the U.N.’s Representative in the Congo. 
But the object of his interest was not of any direct benefit for India. His 
object was to save political and territorial unity and constitutional govern- 
ment from being jeopardised in the Congo owing to power politics. The 
policy which he adopted disagreed not only with the two power blocs but 
with some of his Afro-Asian friends also. In doing so he showed remarkable 
courage of conviction. 

Nehru, perhaps, more than any other world statesman, was aware of 
a new feature of power politics in the post Second World War era, viz., 
territorial dismemberment of countries for the sake of the Great Powers. 
All these years he denounced the motivations of these powers which had 
divided Germany, Vietnam and Korea. His government consistently 
refused to accept any of these divisions. He did not want that the world 
should have another instance of this type in the Congo. Therefore, he used 
all the influence at his command to see to it that power politics did not 
succeed there. 


IV 


This brief and somewhat rambling discussion of the two cases of the 
application of Nehru’s ideas and ideals in international politics, indicates 
that there are not many examples in which a person as the Head of a Govern- 
ment pursued such an active foreign policy without any of the features and 
objectives of power-politics. He certainly wanted others to act as he thought 
proper but in doing so he or his government never thought of any kind of 
threat of sanctions or force, in case of non-compliance. He wished that 
“ultimately human society may so develop that the desire of power for 
power’s sake may diminish, that is, if individuals are given opportunities 
to develop as they want to. But anyhow it is desirable to limit these urges 
24. See his speech in the Rajya Sabha on Feb. 20, 1961, Foreign Affairs Record, Feb. 


1961, p. 17. For a detailed examination of India’s policy see K.P. Misra, “India’s 
Recognition Policy in the Congo” in Aspects of Administration, 1961, pp. 386-408. 
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to domination.” Thus basically he was against power politics and 
unhealthy competition in international affairs which had been responsible 
for many a conflicts in the past. Through cooperation and not coercion 
or force, he wanted to strengthen peace and this is what he pleaded for in 
his historic address to the U.N. in 1962, an appeal which was subsequently 
accepted as a consequence of which the world is now celebrating 1965 as 
the International Cooperation Year. 

To a sceptical evaluator of Nehru’s policies the above discussion may 
sound one sided for he may argue: “What about Hyderabad, Goa and 
Kashmir?” This brief note cannot discuss these cases here but it may be 
pointed out that much of the criticism in these cases by writers and states- 
men from the West has arisen out of lack of information and perspective. 
Even if for the sake of argument some validity is conceded to the 
criticism, it pales into insignificance in view of the internationally recognised 
success that he achieved in lessening tensions and promoting world peace 
through what in this note has been characterised as influence politics.. 


25. Tibor Mende, op. cit., p. 46. 


Non~Alignment—Basis, History and Prospects 


Harry Sichrovsky 


Ar PRESENT there are over sixty independent states in Asia and Africa. 
In Asia, where the process of national liberation started first, thirteen states 
possessing formal independence existed already before the Second World 
War, whereas fourteen states have obtained their freedom since 1945. 
Before the Second World War there were only three more or less indepen- 
dent states in Africa (Egypt, Ethiopia and Liberia), today they number 36. Out 
of these sixty-three states four belong to the socialist camp (China, Mongolia, 
North Korea and North Vietnam) and six states belong to Western military 
pacts (Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, the Philippines and Japan). All the 
socialist states and all the member states of pacts are in Asia. Japan (which 
has an independent imperialist past and which is the only highly industria- 
lised country in this region) and the thirteen states of the so-called Afro- 
Malagasy Union—the French Common Market Group—occupy a special posi- 
tion. All the other states in Africa and Asia, i.e. the overwhelming majority, 
advocate with more or less intensity the policy of non-alignment. Out- 
side Afro-Asia, Yugoslavia, Cyprus and Cuba belong to the group of non- 
aligned states. 

The problem of non-alignment which presently concerns the two largest 
continents and the majority of mankind, is also a topic of the greatest historical 
and international importance. 

Is non-alignment identical with neutrality ? Is non-alignment a policy 
of opportunism, a seesaw between the East and the West in order to gain the 
largest possible concessions from both camps? Or is it that non-alignment 
has an objective basis and is a historically conditioned necessity? Why did 
the young liberated countries associate themselves neither with the West 
nor with the socialist camp? The answers to all these questions call for an 
examination of the origin and character of non-alignment. 


Non-alignment does not mean neutrality 


Unlike the European neutral states, whose policies are based. on a 
passive keeping-out of conflicts, on a position of standing aside from inter- 
national developments, the non-aligned states take a highly active part in 
international events; they make their influence felt and throw the whole 
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weight of their number and power into the scale for the solution of different 
problems. 

“‘Non-alignment has nothing to do with neutrality or passivity... 
Where freedom is endangered, where justice is threatened, where there are 
aggressions, we cannot and shall not be neutral.” (Nehru) 

“The policy of non-alignement is not a policy of seeking a neutral 
position in case of war. Non-alignment means to be actively devoted to the 
great cause of independence, lasting peace and social justice.” (Sukarno) 

“These countries are often determined as neutralistic, although they 
can only be considered as neutral in the sense that they do not belong to the 
existing military alliances. However, the majority of these countries are by 
no means neutral when the cardinal question of the present—the question of 
peace and war-—is at stake. As a rule they advocate peace and oppose war. 
The countries liberated from colonialism have become an outstanding factor 
of peace, a factor in the struggle against colonialism and imperialism. The 
main problems of world politics can no longer be solved without taking their 
interests into consideration.” (Khrushchev) 

A further essential difference between the non-aligned states and the 
neutral countries in Europe is the fact, that countries like Austria and Swit- 
zerland are constitutionally pledged to permanent neutrality, independent 
of any change in government. On the other hand, the policy of non-align- 
ment essentially depends on the character of the regime’s home policy. 
It is the result of the anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist struggles within 
each nation. Initially Iraq and Ceylon were members of Western military 
pacts from which they broke away only when in the former the feudal mon- 
archy was brought to fall by a revolution and when in the latter the pro- 
imperialist government of the National Union had to give way to that of the 
anti-imperialist Bandaranaike. Contrary to this Iran was torn away from a 
policy of non-alignment by the overthrow of the Mossadeq Government and 
was pressed back again into the CENTO Pact. : 

l am not emphasising these differences, to understimate the significance 
of the neutral states in Europe. The limitation of the operational basis of 
aggressive military pacts due to the existence of the neutral states is an im- 
portant step in favour of maintaining peace. And last but not the least, the 
neutral states prove their strength and vitality as centres of attraction and 
encouragement for tendencies, that are already: active today in the Scandi- 
navian NATO-states, in Canada and in other countries and which in future, 
no doubt, will be strengthened still further. The invitation to the neutral 
states to participate in the Cairo Conference of Non-aligned States shows that 
the latter very well appreciate the significance of the neutral states in Europe 
and that they are looking for new ways and possibilities for contacts and 
cooperation. 
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Non-alignment and the West 


In the first instance a naturally conditioned inclination of the non- 
aligned countries towards the West and towards capitalism seems a given 
condition. Considering all new developments, most of the non-aligned 
states are essentially capitalist states under the leadership of the bourgeoisie. 
But the traditions of their national movements and the concept of the prob- 
lems of foreign policy arising therefrom are factors that finally determine the 
development of non-alignment. Whereas nationalism in Europe originated 
together with capitalism in protest against feudalism, in Asia and Africa it 
arose as a protest against foreign imperialist and colonial suppression. The 
element of struggle against domestic feudalism was definitely present but 
was only of secondary importance. The struggle against imperialism and 
colonialism was and still is a struggle against the West and against capitalism. 
That represents the first obstacle for any automatic alignment of the libera- 
ted countries with the West. 

In Europe it was the disintegration of feudalism that led to the for- 
mation of the nation; capitalism led to the formation of new classes. This 
was a process of development that lasted centuries. In Asia and Africa this 
process with all its stages—and sometimes these are even passed over—is being 
pressed forward within decades or even years. The colonial powers took 
liberalism and bourgeois democracy as the ideology of rising capitalism to 
Asia and Africa. On account of their class ties the bourgeois leaders of the 
national movements opposed Marxism (which in some regions was still little 
known), although some of them showed considerable sympathies. For those 
bourgeois leaders the only progressive ideology for the direction of the 
national movement was liberation and bourgeois democracy in whose spirit 
they had been educated. But in Asia and Africa the historical conditions for 
this ideology for the most part did not exist at all. The industrial revolution 
had not taken place and had been prevented by colonialism (at least in those 
regions where the time was ripe for it). Whatever was destroyed of feudalism 
was not so much the work of the national class forces but that of the foreign 
capitalists. 

The introduction of technical communications in the colonial countries 
and the establishment of an administration made the existence of a middle 
class ‘and intelligentsia necessary. Partly this even led to the existence of 
national industries. The national liberation struggle under the leadership 
of the national bourgeosie primarily had the objective of breaking those 
chains which prevented the development of the national bourgeosie. This 
meant political independence but not social revolution. The necessity of 
finding support of the masses of workers (if at all existent) and peasants 
obliged the bourgeois leadership to radicalise their programme, their demands 
and objectives which as an interaction led to the radicalisation of the masses. 
This consequently led to the well-known hesitating, ambiguous attitude of the 
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national bourgeosie which on the one hand wavered permanently between 
the desire of mass support and the fear of the masses and on the other, this 
process gave the national movements a deep social content, led to a Left 
orientation and in some places to an amalgamation of the struggles for poli- 
tical independence and those for social change. In other words, the struggle 
against foreign domination turned into a struggle against the (inevitably 
Western) colonial master and capitalism which had been introduced by him. 
This represents another element, a historical root, that an automatic ideo- 
logical and political association of the young national states with the West 
was not only not unconditional but also directly opposed to the experiences 
and interests of the liberated countries. 

Seen in this light, it also becomes evident that the acceptance of diffe- 
rent “Western” fundamentals of bourgeois democracy—multi-party system, 
adult franchise and parliamentarism can in no way be considered signs of 
political lining-up with the West. This feature, too, is subject to develop- 
ment and we see that in countries like Burma and Cambodia and especially 
in Africa (which is twenty years after of the Asian pioneers of national libe- 
ration and is therefore more full of movement, more flexible and richer in 
experience) several states have abandoned the basis of bourgeois democracy 
with several parties. They have developed a democracy on the basis of the 
national one-party system, supported by the mass organisations, thus obviously 
getting closer to the ideal of socialist democracy. 


The Necessity of a Non-aligned Foreign Policy 


The young national states are faced with the task of creating a modern 
state with a strong central government; of establishing political unity and 
stability; of eliminating the remaining forms of foreign domination; of streng- 
thening national sovereignty and of operating a programme of economic deve- 
lopment. These tasks can only be solved in an atmosphere of peace, relax- 
ation of tension, disarmament and an economic and cultural exchange with 
the largest possible number of developed countries. An independent, 
peaceful foreign policy is therefore a vital question for the liberated countries, 

To adhere to the international concept of imperialism—especially 
American imperialism—would inevitably lead to a restriction and finally to the 
abandonment of national independence. For the policy of the imperialist 
states is not only aimed at imposing the return to colonial power positions 
by the backdoor but also directed towards maintaining the status quo. In other 
words they intend to prevent the widening of the field of national liberation, 
to check the healthy development for strengthening the liberated coun- 
tries or even to make it impossible. But the objective of the liberated count- 
ries is quite the opposite: the further driving back of imperialism and colo- 
nialism, promoting the formation of further liberated states, the widening 
of the field of national liberation and the elimination of the status quo. In 
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no other field is the contradiction of Interests between the West and the 
Afro-Asian countries (which is the main reason for the absence of any align- 
ment of the liberated countries with the Western powers) so dramatic as in 
the field of foreign policy. 

The imposition of a consistent stable foreign policy of non-alignment 
is therefore becoming a primary task of the struggle of the progressive forces 
inthe liberated countries. It results in a close connection between the nature 
of the domestic regimes and the foreign policies of the Afro-Asian count- 
ries. We may say that the policy of peaceful coexistence—which indeed forms 
the basis of non-aligned policy—must go hand in hand in home and foreign 
policy. The adherence to an aggressive pact is always accompanied by restric- 
tion and finally elimination of democracy internally while the withdrawal 
from or the renunciation of such a pact is followed by a renewal and streng- 
thening of internal democracy. 

It is no mere chance that all member states of aggressive pacts have 
undemocratic regimes: Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand and the Phillippines 
(here again Japan is the big exception). No less is it by accident that lran 
experienced the dramatic interlude of democracy just in the Mossadeq era 
—the unity of internal freedom, national independence, nationalisation of 
national resources and foreign policy of coexistence and non-alignment, or 
that Pakistan prior to the time of her association with the CENTO and SEATO 
Pacts maintained an active political life with several parties, freedom of the 
press and parliamentary activity, whereas ever since 1958 a naked military 
dictatorship, censureship, persecution of the opposition and elimination 
of parliament have been characteristic of the present regime. 

While there is no democratic state in Asia and Africa that belongs to a 
Western pact system, several states could be mentioned which, in spite of an 
autocratic regime, pronounce themselves for non-alignment : Nepal, Mor- 
occo, Saudi-Arabia, Yemen (before the fall of the Imam), Ethiopia, Iraq (since 
the fall of Kassem). These exceptions to the rule prove the immense autho- 
rity and popularity of non-alignment, which does not permit even these 
regimes to stay aloof. The necessity of maintaining their international 
position, to consolidate their relations with the other Afro-Asian countries, 
to avoid isolation and not to lose touch with the development, force these 
governments to adhere to the policy of non-alignment. While they can no 
longer embark upon the further development and the strengthening and 
spreading of non-alignment, these states believe it to be their duty to have 
a moderating influence on the policies of the non-aligned community and in 
particular to try to weaken its anti-imperialist character, as this was occa- 
sionally shown at the Belgrade Conference. 
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Relation of Non-aligned Countries with the Socialist Camp 


Anti-communism in Afro-Asia has no broad historical basis. Even in 
regions where it had been introduced artificially by American imperialism it 
finds little support. This results from the character of the national move- 
ments and their orientation against foreign domination and capitalism men- 
tioned already. The main enemies of national liberation and of the commu- 
nists are imperialism, colonialism and feudalism. This creates a bond of common 
action. In many countries the communists were a part of the unified national 
movement, not only politcally but even organisationally. Even for non- 
communists colonialism and imperialism are the immediate enemy while commu- 
nism is a far-away problem. The non-communist fighter for liberation 
sees no reason to fight the communists with fire and sword. On the contrary, 
to him they have been and are the staunchest, most reliable and most con- 
scious allies. 

Ever since its birth the Soviet Union has enjoyed the best reputation 
in the Afro-Asian countries. The first broad liberation struggles in China, 
India and other countries were the immediate consequence of the October 
Revolution. The enormous economic reconstruction, starting from a basis 
not unlike that of the liberated countries of today—the feeling (often still 
indistinct) that the Afro-Asian countries must follow a similar road to overcome 
their own backwardness, the consequent struggle of the Soviet Union against 
imperialism and colonialism, for peace and disarmament; the achievement 
of equality between races and nations; the heroism of the Soviet people in 
the anti-fascist war—all these are factors which result in the fact that the 
nations and the governments of the liberated countries have sympathy, under- 
standing and recognition for the Soviet Union which they lack completely 
in their relation with the Western powers. 

In spite of this large field of common interests between the colonially 
liberated and the socialist countries, any association or alignment of the 
liberated countries with the socialist camp of course could not be on the 
agenda. Above all the class character of the national movements (which 
in their majority are led by the bourgeoisie) and of the state (which in spite 
of all the new forms remains essentially capitalist) stands in the way of this. 

Furthermore, the earlier attitude of the Soviet Union excluded such a 
development. During the Stalin era the Soviet Union not only had no 
understanding of non -alignment but it was even hostile to it. Especially 
during their first and most difficult years, the non-aligned countries had to 
defend their concept against both American and Soviet foreign policies. 
At the Nineteenth Party Congress of the C.P.S.U. in 1952 Malenkov still spoke 
of the “‘struggle of the nations of Vietnam, Burma, Malaya, the Phillippines 
and Indonesia as well as of the growing national opposition in India, Iran, 
Egypt and in other countries’’. The fact that several of these countries like 
Burma, Indonesia and India had already gained their independence years 
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before and were following a more or less consistent anti-imperialist policy 
was in no way taken into consideration. The chapter on national liberation 
was done away with in a few sentences only. And the classic expression 
of this attitude was Stalin’s last known theory at the very same Party Congress 
“that the bourgeoisie has thrown the banner of national independence over- 
board”. ‘The bourgeoisie’’—which meant no differentiation between 
Adenauer and Nehru, between Dulles and Sukarno, just at that very moment 
when the great era of national liberation (mostly under the leadership of the 
unsteady’ national bourgeoisie) began in the colonial countries! 

The new creative policy of the C.P.S.U. which started with the Twentieth 
Party Congress has not only changed the attitude of the Soviet foreign policy 
towards the non-aligned countries, it has created the basis for the great 
upsurge and spreading of the idea of non-alignment. The strength of the 
socialist camp and its policy of peaceful coexistence secures the vitality of 
non-alignment. The economic aid granted by the socialist states is indis- 
pensable for maintaining the independence of the liberated countries and 
enables them to oppose the imperialist attacks against their economic and 
political sovereignty. This policy also brought about a certain change in the 
attitude of imperialism, especially of the U.S.A. Eight years after Dulles’s 
holy formulation of the “immoral neutrality” the U.S. have to reckon with 
the unshakable reality that today practically none of the great problems of 
world policy can be solved without the cooperation of the non-aligned coun- 
tries and the recognition of their right to have their say. This united action 
on the part of the non-aligned countries in the world arena does not result 
from any contractual agreement but is a manifestation of their common 
interests. 


History of Non-alignment 


Already in Septem ber 1964, a year before attaining independence, Nehru 
as the Foreign Minister of the Interim Government stated in an official de- 
claration that India would keep away from the power policies of those groups 
opposing each other. In 1948, Thakin Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, made 
the then sensational declaration that his country wanted to maintain friendly 
relations with all the three big powers (the U.S.A., Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union). In 1951 Egypt refused her integration into the Middle East 
Command. Indonesia, still a Dutch Dominion, refused the “protection” of 
SEATO, and most of the Arab states stayed outside the Baghdad Pact. 

The years between 1950 and 1954 were the formative years of non- 
alignment. In the United Nations a group of Arab and Asian nations came 
into being whose member states were mostly ruled by reactionary regimes 
and where the national revolution had not yet taken place. On some 
questions such as the Korean war, the liberation of Tunisia and Moroco, 
racial discrimination in South Africa etc., they could nevertheless act in 
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common and in opposition to the Western powers. When Ethiopia and 
Liberia and later Tunisia and Morocco entered the Arab-Asian group it 
became the Afro-Asian group. Today more than sixty states of Asia and 
Africa represent the majority of the 115 member-states of the United 
Nations. 

1954 and 1955 were the decisive years of non-alignment, its years of 
birth as a great factor in world politics. Chou En-lai and Nehru were the 
first statesmen to formulate the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence; the 
1954 Geneva Conference on Indo-China demonstrated the important role of 
the non-aligned countries; in the United Nations the Afro-Asian group 
unanimously advocated peace and disarmament, the liberation of the colonial 
peoples and the admission of the People’s Republic of China. In 1955 the 
Bandung Conference (where the non-aligned countries were not the only 
ones participating) demonstrated the great significance of the Afro-Asian 
world. The road fed to the first Conference of the Non-aligned Countries 
in Belgrade in 196] where twenty-five states participated. The preliminary 
conference of ambassadors for the first time tried to give the following 
definition of non-alignment: 

I. Independent policy based on peaceful coexistence; 

2. Support of the national liberation movements; 

3. No membership in a military pact in relation with the East-West 
conflict (i.e. regional pacts among the non-aligned countries are 
not excluded); 

4. No military bases of foreign powers on one’s own national territory. 

Even if in the beginning the problem of keeping out of military pacts— 
that is to say the negative aspect—was predominant, today the non-aligned 
countries have overcome this stage because the question of adherence to 
pacts has long been decided. The positive aspects in the struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism, for peace, disarmament and coexistence, the 
contribution to the solution of certain world problems have now become the 
predominant factor. The non-aligned countries emphasise time and again 
that they do not want to represent a bloc. The whole character of non- 
alignment excludes uniformity and the formation of blocs a priori. There 
are great differences in firmness and consequently in the approach and in the 
attitude toward different individual questions. But there exists a certain 
community of opinion and interests, a unified basic concept that essentially 
leads to a similar position in all decisive questions. This is the most 
significant common feature of all the non-aligned countries. 

The Second Conference of the Non-aligned Nations in Cairo where 
the number of participants was more than double that of the Belgrade 
Conference shows the consolidation and further extension of the idea of 
non-alignment. For non-alignmet has not yet reached its historic culmination; 
the process continues. We have examples of the success of the popular 
regime in small Zanzibar, cancellation of ‘the British and American bases 
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in Lybia, developments in the Congo (Brazzaville)—of declaration of positive 
neutrality, revision of the treaties with France, withdrawal from the Afro- 
Malagasy Union (which shows that in the countries belonging to the French 
Common Market also new prospects are opening up for non-alignment)—and 
the visit of the Prime Minister of the Antilles Islands, Tobago and Trinidad 
to several African countries and the participation of nine Latin American 
countries as observers at the Cairo Conference thus creating a bridge for 
an effective spread of non-alignment in the Western hemisphere as well. 


Aspects of Urbanisation in Ghana in 
Relation to Social Integration 


Ansu Kumar Datta 


I 


An interesting facet of social dynamics in Ghana or for that matter 
in many African countries today is urbanisation—a term which may have 
two frames of reference. In the demographic sense it simply means increase 
in urban population, while sociologically its implication lies in the modi- 
fication of human behaviour under the impact of urban conditions. In 
the first sense a study of urbanisation may with advantage be diachroni- 
cally oriented since the subject matter of the study is a process that has been 
operating over time. For this reason we have presented data from census 
reports of Ghana for the years 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931, 1948 and 1960 
which taken together give broad indications as to the growth of the urban 
sector in the present century. At the same time urbanisation in Ghana 
can be studied with reference to whether and to what extent a common 
pattern of life has been emerging in the country. The second part of the 
present article spells out the embryonic types that seem to be evolving in 
this field. However, my ideas in this regard are at best provisional, since 
I have yet to confirm their validity by means of a systematic field investiga- 
tion over a sufficiently long time. 


Il 


In a stimulating article Professor G. Balandier maintains that towns in 
West and Central Africa are ‘colonial creation’ and that any sociological 
study of “groups and individuals which compose urban society, must allow 
for the existence o colonisation”.1 In so far as all West African commu- 
nities were incorporated by European colonial empires which were instru- 
mental in introducing far-reaching changes in the existing towns and often 
in creating new ones, no sociologist can possibly ignore the colonical impact 
on West African urbanism. But it is curious that a scholar of Professor 
Balandier’s standing should overlook thelong tradition of urbanism in West 


1. Balandier, G., “Urbanism in West and Central Africa: The Scope and Aims of 
Research” in Social Implications of Industrialisation and Urbanisation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, UNESCO, p. 497. 
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Africa, a neglect’ of which will certainly leave sociological comprehension 
of the urban situation in this part of Africa incomplete. Indeed it is now 
widely recognised that West Africa had urban settlements even before the 
colonial period. Early travellers; both Arab and European, made frequent 
and interesting references to them. Bascom in his study of Yoruba towns 
in Nigeria concluded that urbanisation had been “a traditional Yoruba 
pattern and not the outgrowth of European acculturation”. The difficulty 
here is of course that we lack systematic data about such towns whereupon 
to base a diachronic picture of change and growth. The estimates made 
by occasional visitors are at best rough guesses and are extremely variable. 
Thus to quote one example, the town of Salaga in northern Ghana is said 
to have had upwards of 40,000 inhabitants before the Ashanti War of 1874, 
while its population was estimated variously at 20,000 by Bonnat in 1877, 
at 10,000 by Nuller and Mahly in 1885, and 50,000 by Baumgarten in 1887.2 

The Jack of systematic and comparable data forces us to limit ourselves 
to a study of urban dynamics in the present century only. This is more 
convenient too on another score since, it is towards the close of the last 
century that urbanisation witnessed an accelerated pace of development, 
thanks to improvement in transport and communication and expansion of 
trade consequent upon the growth of cocoa-farming and mining opertions. 
All the same it is sociologically significant that urban centres in Ghana like 
Accra, Sekondi, Cape Coast and Winneba grew from obscure fishing villa- 
ges to their present stature over several centuries—the steady expansion 
over a Jong period having had a cushioning effect on the traditional life 
and made adjustment to urban norms easier. 

Modern urban expansion in Ghana has been occurring in two dis- 
tinct forms. In the first place towns that have been in existence for several 
centuries have been attracting new migrants either as temporary or perma- 
nent town-dwellers. Urban centres like Sekondi, Cape Coast, Accra are 
thus growing in size and population. Most such towns became prominent 
since the sixteenth century as trading outposts, military fortifications and 
Mission centres. It is interesting to note that very often a town in the post- 
Vasco da Gama period was a combination of all the three, insofar as the 
Europeans who came combined very often all the three motives, military, 
missionary and trading. The growth of Cape Coast is a case in point. Chosen 
as a suitable place for trading purposes, Cape Coast had a castle built there 
with the professed aim of extending protection to European merchants 
in the year 1662, and was eventually the operating base of thriving mission- 
ary societies. Interestingly enough the castle was instrumental in drawing 
not merely Europeans but also Fante refugees from the wrath of the vindic- 
tive Asante army. The growth of the population of Cape Coast was in 





2, Herskovits, Melville J., The Human Factor in Changing Africa, (London, 1962, 
p. 262, ay i aah 3 : : 
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no small measure the result of the presence of a superior, though alien, 
force. This is not an isolated example. What happened in Cape Coast is 
paralleled in differing degrees by the history of other coastal towns. Apart 
from these there are certain other towns which fall to this category but are 
distinct in that they have a much longer pre-colonial past to look back 
to. Thus Kumasi is said to have first come to prominence in the seventeenth 
century when it was chosen by the then Asante King Osei Tutu as the national 
capital of Asante and it could boast of a steady development unaffected by 
direct European influences right up to the end of the nineenth century. 

Additionally, there are other towns which have been planned and 
created round industries and harbour. Two important examples in this 
category are Takoradi and Tema. Essentially both are ports (the two 
most important ports of the country) and railway termini. The Govern- 
ment of Ghana have moreover set up a number of industries in Tema, 
making it thereby a very important urban centre. 

Although the size of the population is not always a clear indicator, 
generally settlements in Ghana having 3000 or more inhabitants are consi- 
dered urban in character, insofar as the greater part of the residents take up 
secondary occupations that are not directly dependent on the land.? In 
the early 1950’s such settlements were 90 in number and accounted for a 
population of 665,990 or about 16 percent of total population of the country. 
The 1960 census considered localities with at least 5000 inhabitants as 
urban and even with this more conservative standard the urban popula- 
tion of the country came to more than 23 percent.4 

Who are the new townsmenin Ghana? They came from far and 
near, from neighbouring villages speaking the same or related languages, 
from other linguistic zones on the coast, from the Northern Territories, and, 
what is more significant, from nearby countries like Upper Volta, Nigeria, 
Niger and even as far as Liberia, Sierra Leone and Guinea. The 1931 cen- 
sus of the country enumerates as many as 67,310 people from French West 
Africa who were staying at the census time in the then Gold Cosat colony 
comprising mostly the coastal belt. The corresponding figures from 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria and Liberia were 2,496; 42,334; and 6,602.5 In 
Sekondi-Takoradi the presence of more than sixty ‘tribal divisions’ were 
noted.® In Accra the corresponding figure in 1948 was sixty of which fifteen 
had more than 1000each. Among these communities were Hausa, Zabrima, 


3. Boateng, E.A., A Geography of Ghana, Cambridge University Press, 1960, 
p. 117. 

4, 1960 Population Census of Ghana: Advance Report of Volumes II & IV, Census 
Office, Accra, 1962. pp.x and 2 (Table 2). : 

5. Cardinall, A.W., Chief Census Officer, The Gold Coast, 1931, Accra, n.d. 
p. 155. : 

6. Busia, K.A., Report on a Social Survey of Sekondi-Takoradi, Accra, 1950. 
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Busaga, Wangara, Fulani and Mossi, all from outside Ghana.’ 

Naturally the extent to which they are temporarily urbanised varies. 
But it can be roughly measured in terms of male-female ratio which is usually 
taken as a general index of permanency of urban settlement. Inthe Accra 
survey Mrs. Ione Acquah found a general correlation between distance 
and sex ratio. It was seen that “eight of the nine highest proportions of 
females are of tribes comparatively near to Accra, and that they are arranged 
almost in order of distance from it’”.§ The two most important excep- 
tions in this field were the Hausa and Nigerian (sic.) groups who, although 
from distant areas, showed a greater proportion of females among them. 
In contrast, the Mossi and Busaga had one woman to three or four men, 
while the sex ratio among the Zabrama was said to be 65 women per thou- 
sand men.® About newly built Tema, Neustadt and Omaboe indicate that 
“males outnumbered females within all ethnic groups’. While the general 
ratio was 82 women to every 100 men, the ratio among Northern Ghanaians 
was 53 women to over 100 men and among the Asante 62 women to every 
100 men. The authors confirmed the hypothesis ‘of Mrs. Acquah and con- 
cluded that, “On the whole there was fairly close relationship between.the 
imbalance of sexes and the remoteness from Tema of the places of origin 
of the immigrants”! 

Why do people leave their kith and kin behind and venture south- 
ward ? The motive usually mentioned, and that often uncritically, is the 
desire to earn money, which is difficult to make in the traditional society, 
characterised by rudimentary division of labour and the availability of little 
surplus of agricultural products for sale in the market. In actuality, how- 
ever, there seem to be a variety of additional reasons. Desire to see new 
places combined with the urge to meet relatives and bring back gifts of urban 
titbits from the more fortunate urban relatives has driven may a youngman 
from the north to Kumasi and coastal towns. Often people have moved 
so as to escape from traditional obligations. In all the cases the motives 
are so inextricably mixed up thatit is difficult to stress one single factor to the 
exclusion of others. 


MI 


The impact of urbanism on social change has been discussed ad nau- 
seum. For Ghana, it has not been very much different from that in other 


7. Acquah, Ione, Acera Survey: A Social Survey of the Capital of Ghana, a of 
London Press, 1958, p. 31. 


8. Ibid., p. 36. 
9. Herskovits, op. cit., p. 273. 


10. Neustadt, I. and E.N. Omaboe, Social and Economic Survey of Tema: Report; 
Achimota, Leicester, 1959, pp. 9-10. 2 
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countries. Yet there are several interesting features in the Ghanaian situa- 
tion which must be noted. In the first place urbanism in Ghana is essentially 
a’southern phenomenon. Of the seven towns which had more than 10,000 
inabitants in 1931,.as many as six were in the coast and Asante region.” ™ 
This is further confirmed by the percentage of total population living in 
urban areas distributed region-wise. While it is 23°1 percent for all regions, 
the corresponding figure varies from 80 percent in Accra Capital District.to 
26°5 percent in the Western, 249 percent in Asante, 20°] percent in Eastern 
region (all in Southern Ghana), and only 1371 percent in Volta region, 15°6 
in Brong-Ahafo and 7'9 in Northern region.” Moreover compared to coastal 
and Southern towns probably no existing northern town has a long History 
to reckon with. 

The concentration of urban centres in the South does not necessarily 
mean that only southerners live there. In fact, there are towns in the interior 
including the Northern Territories which are inahabited by many northerners. 
And even in southern towns there are separate wards or Zongos (as they 
are called in Ghana) inhabited almost exclusively by members of northern 
communities. But for the country as a whole, the most stable elements 
in urban population in Ghana are southerners, various Akan peoples, Ga, 
Ewe from Keta and nearby regions and Nzema. The southern dominance 
is, however, more than numerical. Educationally they are»much more 
advanced than the northern peoples. Trade, cocoa-farming, white collar 
jobs and liberal professions have provided them greater economic prosperity. 
The southern political supremacy is evidenced by their more than propor- 
tionate share in the civil service, military units, and the ruling party. Com- 
pared to them, the bulk of the northern immigrants happen to be at most 
semi-permanent town-dwellers, having little share in the landed property, 
politico-administrative process and cultural life of the towns. 

What is the sociological implication of the southern predominance 
in Ghana’s urbanisation ? It provides a possible indigenous nucleus round 
which diverse elements from the north can coalesce. And since the Akan 
peoples constitue an overwhelming majority of the southerners, the Akan 
model becomes the dominant national model. This has been facilitated by the 
similarity of Akan languages and dialects and a large measure of unifor- 
mity of Akan customs and the Akan way of life. For instance the 
linguistic difference between Fante and Asante is.so little that a Fante going 
to: Kumasi speaks Fante and is. understood and given. answers in Asante 
which are intelligible to him. Further, basically the same rules of marriage 
and kinship prevail among the Fante, Asante and other Akan peoples. In- 
deed all Akans including the coastal Fante and the Asante of the interior 


11. Cardinall, op. cit., p. 158. 


12. ..1960 Population...Census. of Ghana: Advance Report of Volumes UI & e op. 
cit., p. 2, Table 2. 
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trace their mythological origin from the same source. Hence the Akan 
model, comprising traits common to the Fante, Asante, Ahanta; Akin, 
Akwapim, and other related communitues, project a compact nucleus round 
which disparate elements split off their original moorings may be associated. 
Understandably much of social integration in Ghana today seems to be 
Akan-inspired. Thus it is that the toga-like Akan dress for men has assumed 
the proportions of a national costume and that a diluted forny of Fante- 
Twi Janguage is gaining wide prevalence even in non-Akan areas. 

Such Akariisation is largely effected through urbanisation. Growth 
of economy attracts people from remote areas to urban centres where fhe 
hard or the existing’ population is already constituted by Akan peoples. 
‘Probably Accra, Tamale and Tema will be considered exceptions. But 
even in these towns Akan residents account for a fairly large percentage 
of the total population. Thus in Accra, according to the 1948 census, the 
Akan peoples acount for a little more than 13 percent of the total popula- 
tions coming only next to the Ga (51 percent) in whose linguistic area the 
city is situated. ' The situation in Tema is even more striking. There the 
Fante, Asanteand Akwapim constituted 33.2 percent of the total population, 
thereby forming the largest single group in 1958, while the Ga-Adangbe in 
‘whose linguistic region Tema has been built, accounted for only 24.5 percent 
of the town’s population. Indeed the total Akan figure in Tema was even 
larger inasmuch as somie of them were evidently included under-the category 
‘Other African’. It may be argued that not all northerners are permanent 
town-dwellers, that many of them become at most semi-permanent: towns- 
men. But even such partial urbanisation acts as a percolating agency, the 
returning northerner becoming conscious or unconscious carriers of the 
urban image. 

Yet it will probably be wrong to put so much emphasis on the Akan 
model. There are indications that the Hausa provide an alternative integ- 
rational nucleus that can be pitted against the Akan image. Territorially 
the alternative Hausa model is based on separate Zongo quarters in southern 
towns. These are said to be inhabited by the Hausa. Actually all northern 
peoples plus Africans from outside Ghana like the Mossi, Zabrama, Fulani, 
Yorub Wangara, Malinke and members of other communities live there. Petty 
trade is the dominant occupation, while white-collar jobs and liberal profes- 
sions are conspicuous by their absence. Most Zongo peope are Moslems, 
whereas the dominant religion among Akans is Christianity. Indeed so 
strong is the Islamic basis of Zongo life that many Catholic immigrants from 
Upper Volta coming over to Accra are reported to become Moslem because 
“as foreigners they have more in common with the mass of Moslems from the 
north than with any other group. They even remain nominal Moslems when 


13. Acquah, op. cita pp. 31-32, - , a pE 
14. Neustadt and Omaboe, op. cit., p. 41, Table 18, 
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they. go .home”.1® Maintaining their respective languages for use among 
themselves, inhabitants of Zongos speak Hausa as a lingua franca in Zongo 
social life. Each community in a Zongo, when sufficiently large, generally 
has its own traditional authority. system superimposed by a chief called 
Serkin Zongo, an overall head of the entire Zongo complex. Additionally 
they maintain their own mosques and Arabic schools which happen to be 
the two most important agencies for ideological socialisation. The unity 
of a Zongo is dramatised by the fact that to outsiders people of Zongo are 
so much identified with the Hausa that a Zongo is usually referred to as a 
Hausa ward, and all inhabitants are known as Hausa who in actual fact form 
only one part of any Zongo population. Yet the image is there, whether 
or not it corresponds with reality. And it is deep-rooted not only among 
outsiders but also among the inhabitants of Zongos thenselves. 

- Thus it is seen that urbanisation in Ghana, which came to have an 
accelerated pace of expansion since early this century, involved consi- 
derable movement of population, specially from the north to the south, and 
equally importantly, from Niger, Nigeria and Upper Volta to employment 
centres in the country. The way urban society in Ghana is structured 
suggests the existence of two integrational foci which, for the sake of sim- 
plification, have been characterised as Akan and Hausa. Much of ‘accul- 
turation’ that is taking place in Ghana today can be explained with reference 
to their contrasting impact which again is a pertinent factor for the compre- 
hension of the present moves for national and international unity in West 
Africa. 


"15, Southall, A.(ed.). Social Change in Modern Africa, Oxford University Press, 
1961, p. 39 : : 





Strengthening the Struggle Against 
Colonialism — Experiences of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolution 


D. Damba 


ON THE 26th of December 1957, in the city of Cairo, the capital of the. 


United Arab Republic, in an atmosphere of solemnity was held the first Soli- 
darity Conference of the Asian and African peoples. 

The Conference formally declared the creation of a permanent inter- 
national regional organisation—the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisa- 
tions. The Conference proved to be the most representative in the history 
of Asian and African peoples’ struggle against colonialism and imperialism 
for freedom and national independence. 

Forty-five countries which have more than half the world population, 
were represented at the Conference. 

The Cairo Conference reflected the great changes that took place in the 
minds of millions of people in Asia and Africa following the Bandung Con- 
ference. Also, it testified the fact that the “‘spirit of Bandung” and the 
principles of peaceful coexistence had won the hearts of peoples, and, 
moreover, the Conference revealed the strong bonds of solidarity of 
peoples in Asia and Africa and their strong desire to realise the historic deci-. 
sions of the Bandung Conference, namely, the decision to abolish -colonial 
domination in one form or another. 

The Conference showed how people in Asia and Africa are united in 
their striving for. political and economic independence and in the struggle 
for peace. 

Documents of great international significance were unanimously adopted 
by the Conference. The documents mirrored the strong will of the peoples 
of the two great continents to conduct a decisive struggle against imperialism 
and the disgraceful system of colonialism; against aggressive military blocs 
and the armament race; against the threat of atomic war, for independent 
development, peaceful coexistence and social progress. 

The Solidarity Organisation was called to promote, strengthen and 
spread by all possible means, the national-liberation movement of the peoples 
who fight against age-old oppression of colonialism rendering them the 
most essential material help and moral assistance. 

Ten years have passed since the Bandung Conference, and many 
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changes have occurred in the world situation. Within recent years the map 
of the world have changed beyond recognition. 

As a result of the gigantic rise of the national-liberation movement 
only small patches of colonial domains lie isolated on the territory of Asia. 

The peoples of Africa have achieved great victories on the road of 
struggle for independence. 

Ever growing is the struggle of the Latin American peoples against 
foreign colonial and semi-colonial oppression. Heroic Cuba provides a 
brilliant example. The revolution of 1956-58, which resulted in a complete 
and decisive victory of the progressive forces, set the country free from the 
domination of American monopolistic capital. 

Repeated attempts by American imperialism, aimed at bringing the 
Cuban people to their knees and restoring in the country the rule of foreign 
companies and reactionary cliques of their stooges were rebuffed with the . 
unanimous and smashing blow of the people of Cuba, who have on their side 
all the progressive people of the world. 

One of the signs of our times is the pace of the struggle for independence 
conducted by the peoples of Africa—the continent which till quite recently 
was called “‘the continent of colonial domination”. The mighty wave of the 
national-liberation movement is sweeping away the colonial regimes on the 
continent, destroying colonial empires. 

As Lenin had foreseen, the young sovereign African states have entered 
international life to redefine the paths of human destiny. 

It is easy to understand that the Solidarity Organisation did everything 
it could to promote all this. 

This December in 1964 the peoples of the two great continents along- 
side with the progressive forces of the world will mark a significant date in 
the history of the struggles of the Asian and African peoples—that is the 
seventh anniversary of the formation of the Solidarity Organisation. 

The various other solidarity conferences since then have added to the 
people’s efforts enabling them to struggle with still greater force and energy 
against the outworn colonial system of imperialism and for a fuller realisation 
of the ten historic principles put forward by the Bandung Conference, which 
were : 

l. Respect for the rights of man, and for the principles and objectives of 
the United Nations; 
2. Strict respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all coun- 

tries; . 

3. Recognition of the equality of all races and nations no matter whether 
they are small or large; 
Non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries; 
. Recognition of the right of every country to have self and collective 
defence which complies with the U.N. Regulations; - 
6. a) Not to use any collective defence organisation in the interest of one 
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of the Great powers; 

b) No country shall impose any pressure on other countries; 

7. No aggressive action or threat, or violation of regional security or 
political independence of any country; 

8. Settling of all international issues or disputes by peaceful means, such 
as, negotiations, reconciliation, arbitration, recourse to a court of jus- 
tice and other peaceful means acceptable to the parties concerned and 
in conformity with the U.N. Regulations; 

9. Further promotion of our common interests and mutual cooperation. 

10. Respect for justice and international obligations. 

These principles found the fullest backing at the Cairo conference and 
the other numerous subsequent sessions and conferences of the Solidarity 
Organisation of the Afro-Asian peoples. These became the bases for the 
activities of the Solidarity Organisation. 

Should these ten principles be accepted and, what is more important, 
fully implemented by all nations and states, it would ease the international 
tension and sweep away the horrors of destruction that have dominated over 
the minds of millions of people all over the world. 

Although, since the formation of the Organisation the national-libera- 
tion movement in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America has grown 
immeasurably, the number of new sovereign states here is every day increas- 
ing, nevertheless, the colonial system of imperialism is still alive constituting 
an obstacle to national development and independence, still bringing disas- 
ters and evil to the peoples of our two continents. 

Colonialism was and still is the source of tension and military conflicts 
between states and nations. 

In this connection let us consider some lessons of history. 

Solution of the principal issue of today—the issue of war and peace 
depends, to great extent, on the final and complete elimination of the dis- 
graceful colonial system of imperialism. 

Colonialism, as one of the loathsome sides of imperialism, is inseparable 
from predatory and occupation wars. 

Imperialism of today was born and grew up on the soil of colonial wars, 
robbery of the peoples of Asia, Africa and America. 

Exploitation of the colonies constituted one of the transitional steps 
for the initial capitalist accumulation, which enriched the bourgeoisie of the 
colonial powers. 

Despite the deceitful statements of the apologists of capitalism who 
affirm that the colonial powers penetrated the colonies and the dependent 
countries ‘‘peacefully” bringing them modern ‘“‘civilisation’’, the history of 
colonialism and the formation of the British, French, American, Dutch, 
Portuguese and other colonial empires—is the history of sanguinary crimes, 
enslavement, cruel and inhuman extermination of peoples; and is the history 
of successive predatory wars. 
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Over the period of four centuries, the biggest colonial power—Britain 
—has waged 230 predatory wars aimed at seizing foreign lands and enslaving 
peoples. 

D. Chamberlain, advocate of the British colonial policy at the end of 
the nineteenth century once stated : 

“If you will for a moment consider the history of this country during, 
say, the present century, or, | would say, during the present reign, you will 
find that every war, great or small, in which we have been engaged, has had 
at bottom a colonial interest, that is to say, either of a colony or else of a 
great dependency like India. This is absolutely true and is likely to be true 
to the end of the chapter.” ? 

Numerous colonial wars are inseparable from the history of France, 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium, and the other colonial states. 

Colonialism of the United States regardless of its peculiarities has much 
in common with the colonialism of the old European countries. 

The history of American colonialism is also impregnated with wars and 
armed expeditions, which had as their objective the occupation and exploi- 
tation of foreign lands, oppression of peoples and repression of the ‘‘disobe- 
dient” natives. 

Finally, since the beginning of I775, the United States have unleashed 
114 predatory wars and 8,900 armed clashes.” 

The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America suffered great losses caused 
by the seizure of colonies and punitive expeditions. 

In the course of more than two centuries (from 1700 up to 1939) the 
colonial powers themselves lost about 1300 thousand people in colonial 
wars.® 

As to the losses suffered by the colonial peoples, they are many times 
larger than the above figure. As a result of the brutality of the colonisers, 
many peoples, such as, the Indians of North America were utterly destroyed. 
A total of 30 million Indians were exterminated there, and approximately 
100 million Africans were killed or sold in slavery across the ocean to the 
North American plantation owners. 

Colonial empires were not only the product but also the source of 
wars. 

Seizure of lands was always accompanied by armed clashes for the divi- 
sion of the colonies between the colonial powers themselves. 

The so-called wars for trade markets of the seventeenth and the eigh- 
teenth centuries, may serve as an example of the wars unleashed by the colo- 


1. Quoted in R. Palme Dutt, The Crisis of Britain and the British Empire, new and 
revised edition, 1957, Lawrence & Wishart Lid., London, p. 307. 

2. Foster, William Z, Outline Political History of the Americas, New York, 
International, cop. 1951. 
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nisers, striving for their colonial superiority and hegemony in trade. 

The American-Spanish War of 1898, was the first war for a colonial 
redivision of the world, commencing the epoch of imperialistic wars. 

Rivalry between imperialist countries and their striving for a redivision 
of the colonially divided world proved to be one of the causes that led to the 
World Wars | and H. 

In our days too, colonialism not only brings oppression and exploita- 
tion but wars as well. 

Nowadays, when the colonial system is collapsing, imperialists make 
desperate efforts to stop the triumphant advancement of the national-libera- 
tion revolutions. 

In the suppression of the national-liberation movement the most dis- 
gusting role belongs today to American imperialism, the main defender of the 
colonial system. 

In the last days of its death struggle, colonialism resorts to terror and 
crime. Colonialism which not once has stirred from committing bloodshed 
and slaughter, carries with it serious danger of war. 

As President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, stated at the Belgrade Confer- 
ence of the Non-aligned Nations : ‘Colonialism is one of the main factors 
which causes wars, and its ominous system creates hatred, animosity and 
conflicts between the nations.” 

Conflicts spring up even between the colonial powers themselves be- 
cause although they all have strong desire to rob and rack the riches of the 
colonies, they still are divided into the ‘‘possessing’’ and the ‘‘non-possess- 
ing”; all this creates a perpetual threat to world peace. 

Since World War Il, almost all the wars and armed clashes were due to 
the colonial policy of imperialism. Wars and armed clashes took place in 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Malaya, Philippines, Algeria, Egypt, Congo, Cuba and 
many other countries. 

Hardly a year passes without a war in one or the other part of the 
world, unleashed by the imperialists against the peoples of colonies and depen- 
dent countries. 

The colonial wars going on in Angola and Oman, preparations for a 
new invasion in Cuba, undisguised participation of American troops in mili- 
tary operations against the patriotic forces of South Vietnam, suppression of 
the Congolese patriots, bloody massacres in Kenya, Rhodesia and other coun- 
tries convincingly prove that wherever the newly-liberated peoples take their 
fate into their own hands, imperialists resort to counter-attacks, not stop- 
ping at anything. The attempts by the colonialists to turn back the wheel 
of history entails thousands and thousands of deaths, destruction of material 
values and the accumulated treasures of mankind. Within the last few years 
devastating colonial wars have taken a toll of several million human lives. 
In the Algerian colonial war alone 800 thousand people were killed, 200 
thousand put in prisons and concentration camps, over a million driven out 
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of their homes and placed against their will into ‘‘refugee centres”; 300 
thousand were forced to leave their motherland. The hands of colonialists 
are stained with the blood of their countless victims in Angola, Congo, 
Kenya, Mozambique and many other countries. 

As is well known, local colonial wars are constantly fraught with the 
danger of inflaming the whole world. If such a conflict infringes upon the 
vital interests of the Great Powers, the war becomes inevitable, and it could 
as well grow into a global war. Moreover, under present conditions, with 
nuclear weapons and rockets possessed by many countries, the conflagration: 
of war launched on oné continent may immediately set the whole world on 
fire. The peoples have always lived under the constant danger of a colonial 
war turning into a world fire. 

This happened, for instance, at the time of the colonial aggression against 
Egypt, when only the resolute warning by the Soviet Union and the other 
peace-loving states made it possible to put an end to hostilities and prevent 
their extending to other parts of the world. 

On the other hand, the colonial states not only disregard the demand 
to stop all hostilities and repressions against colonial peoples, which was 
put forward in the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, but they do not hesitate to resort to the use of armed 
force on a much larger scale for the ruthless suppression of the national-libera- 
tion movements. For this purpose imperialists are doing their best to station 
their troops and military bases on the territories of other countries and 
thus to set up spring-boards for their new colonial adventures. 

For instance almost half the personnel of the American Army and over 
a half of its other military units are stationed outside the U.S.A., namely in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. It is here that a considerable part of the 
American Air Force and large units of the American Navy are located, It 
is common knowledge that a special American high command was established 
in South Vietnam to exterminate the patriotic forces of that country and to 
use the latter as a spring-board for suppressing the national-liberation 
movement in South-East Asia. The Sixth and the Seventh Fleets of the Ame- 
rican Navy, notorious for their impudent interference in the internal affairs 
of the countries of the Middle East and South-East Asia—are supposed to be 
strengthened by the Fifth Fleet which is to operate in the Indian Ocean. 
Besides, the U.S.A. is hurriedly raising and training so-called ‘“‘special troops” 
to be stationed in special military centres and are meant chiefly for strangling 
the national-liberation movements and undermining the newly independent 
states, 

There is no doubt that British, French, Portuguese and other colonia- 
lists are enjoying the support of the U.S.A. Under the guise of military aid 
the American imperialists gave about 4:5 billion dollars to France, about 500 
million to Spain, about 300 million to Portugal. A considerable part of this 
“aid”? went for the equipment of armies waging colonial wars. Thus the 
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U.S.A. exposes itself as an accomplice in all the bloody crimes committed by 
the other colonial powers in the colonial and dependent countries. The 
British Army, half of which is scattered all over the world in the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America is also making preparations for repressing 
the national-liberation movements. 

For a long time the French armed forces have been nothing else but a 
colonial army, waging endless colonial wars and trained for carrying out 
punitive expeditions and repressions against the national-liberation move- 
ment. 

The role of aggressive West-German colonialism in the military plans of 
the colonialists has increased greatly. The whole system of aggressive mili- 
tary blocs, such as the NATO, CENTO and SEATO, guided by the U.S.A., 
is also placed at the service of colonialism. 

Under the auspices of the U.S.A. five Asian countries—Turkey, iran, 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines were dragged into the CENTO and 
SEATO, which became the military and political embodiment of neo-colonia- 
lism in Asia, one of the principal means of crushing the national-liberation 
movement on the Asian continent. 

The U.S.A. is leaving no stone unturned to set up the SEATO, an aggres- 
sive military bloc in North-East Asia, which would bind Japan, South Korea 
and Taiwan and would become an obedient tool of the American imperialists 
in the Far East. 

The Organisation of American States is being turned by the U.S.A. 
into a secluded military and political block spearheaded against the national- 
liberation movement of the peoples of Latin America. It is among the member 
countries of the OAS that the U.S.A. is trying to find its accomplices 
for a new aggression against Cuba. The African continent alone holds 
seventeen air and seventeen naval bases for the NATO, which are meant to 
be strong points of the colonial powers and spring-boards for launching colo- 
nial wars. 

To crown all this the colonial powers and mainly the U.S.A., under the 
pretence of so-called ‘‘aid’’ are involving some countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America into aggressive military blocs and bilateral military treaties, 
in order not only to suppress the patriotic forces in those countries, but 
through these countries to exert pressure upon their independent neigh- 
bours. Almost half of the states, which sprang up asa result of the collapse 
of the colonial system, are burdened with such fettering inequitable treaties. 

Let us take Mongolia for instance, a country with the oldest culture and 
history that goes back to ancient times. The Mongolian people have been 
suffering from hard and tormenting yoke of colonialism for more than two 
hundred years. 

The people’s revolution of 192! was a turning-point in the history of 
the Mongolian people. It broke the chains of imperialist and feudal yoke, 
revived the country’s independence and brought about genuine democracy. 
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The victory of the people’s revolution in Mongolia proved a decisive factor 
which enabled the country to follow a non-capitalist path in building up 
socialism. 

The birth of the independent and sovereign Mongolian state is the result 
of the selfless struggle of the Mongolian people against imperialism and 
colonialism. The proclamation of people’s power in Mongolia was also of 
great international significance, as it strikingly showed that supported by the 
country where socialism had been established, the peoples of the smaller and 
economically backward colonial and dependent countries may as well take the 
path of political independence and people’s democracy. The Mongolian 
people’s revolution became the sign of the times—an eloquent proof of the 
inevitable break-up of the imperialist colonial system and of the historic 
and final end of the social system based on exploitation of man by man. 

Since the people’s revolution triumphed in Mongolia, the country has 
greatly advanced. It has made great progress in developing its national 
economy and culture. In 1961 alone the total capital investments increased 
11°6 fold as compared to 1947, comprising of increase in investments in indus- 
try by 22 times, and in agriculture by 100 times. During the same period 
the capital investments into medical service and culture have increased four 
fold. All this resulted in a number of entirely new industries, such as fuel 
and power, mining, woodworking and civil engineering being developed in 
the country. Numerous new branches have sprung up in agriculture as well. 
At present the Mongolian People’s Republic is turning from the most back- 
ward feudal colonial country into a developed agrarian and industrial state 
with various economic and cultural branches. 

Since People’s Mongolia emerged as a result of the victorious revolu- 
tion of 1921, it has pursued a new foreign policy aimed at maintaining and 
extending their revolutionary gains and at serving the cause of peaceful cons- 
truction. 

Since the first days of its existence the People’s Government of Mon- 
golia has defined its foreign policy as that of peace, friendship and mutual co- 
operation with other countries. In the Declaration of September 14, 1921 
the Mongolian Government declared its wish to establish and maintain dip- 
lomatic and other relations with foreign countries on the basis of equality 
and mutual recognition. 

The Government of the Mongolian People’s Republic has always stood 
for establishing and developing normal friendly relations with all states accor- 
ding to the principles of peaceful coexistence of countries with different 
social systems. Abiding by the spirit of the Bandung Conference the M.P.R. 
is striving to establish friendly relations with the countries which have freed 
themselves from colonial and imperialist oppression and which are now adher- 
ing to the policy of peace and friendship between peoples. Thus the 
Government of the M.P.R. has established diplomatic and friendly relations 
with such countries as India, Indonesia, Burma, Cuba, Cambodia, Nepal, 
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Guinea, Mali, Algeria, Afghanistan, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Government 
of the M.P.R. has officially recognised more than twenty national states of 
Africa and Asia, which have overthrown the colonial yoke. Within the last 
few years the Mongolian People’s Republic has warmly welcomed the Heads 
of States of Indonesia, Cambodia and Guinea, and statesmen from India, Burma, 
Cuba and other countries. Mongolia has established cultural contacts with 
India and Maliand maintains mutually advantageous trade relations with some 
firms in Japan, Britain and Switzerland. The Mongolian People’s Republic 
stands for the relaxation of international tension, for abolishing the danger 
of a new world war, for taking practical measures in upholding world peace 
and for ensuring the security of peoples. 

Being vitally interested in averting war which is an indispensable condi- 
tion for the happiness of mankind the Mongolian people take an active part 
in the great struggle of peoples for universal peace. The Mongolian public 
has strongly supported the idea of convening a World Congress for Peace 
since 1949 and actively participated in the World Congress for Universal 
Disarmament and Peace which took place in Moscow in July 1962. The 
representatives of the Mongolian people have always participated actively 
in all the international congresses and conferences of the forces of peace and 
those for the banning of nuclear weapons held in Japan, as well as in all the 
solidarity conferences of the Afro-Asian peoples, 

Mongolia is one of the small countries of the world, but in spite of this 
fact it sets a brilliant example of what the people can achieve if it has once 
and forever thrown off the fetters of colonialism. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa think that imperialist dictatorship, foreign 
exploitation and other social evils, which mean nothing but oppression, dep- 
riving the people of their inherent rights and violation of the principles of 
the United Nations, to say nothing of the other consequences harmful both . 
to the governments and the governed. All this stands in the way of universal 
and international cooperation. The continued existence of the colonial 
system is incompatible with the new era the world is living in. The peoples 
of Asia and Africa have a firm belief in the rights of all peoples to freedom 
and independence. The peoples of Asia and Africa want to join their efforts 
for rendering mutual assistance in order to achieve prosperity in their own 
countries as well as throughout the world. They will spare nothing to attain 
everlasting peace in the whole world, as the eradication of the remnants of 
colonialism is for the most part the problem of safeguarding and strengthen- 
ing peace. The sooner the colonial powers lose their colonies and stop rob- 
bing and oppressing other peoples, the more lasting will be peace on earth. 
On the other hand, the war menace hinders the process of the complete 
liberation of colonies and dependent countries. It is impossible to rid the 
world of colonialism, without trying to preserve peace. Peaceful coexistence 
is the most powerful obstacle for the imperialists in their preparing for and 
waging colonial adventures, as it gives the greatest stimulus, to the national- 
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Wie PAKISTAN, Which has been called “America’s most allied ally” starts 
fraternising with a communist country, namely the People’s Republic of 
China, it raises certain interesting questions: First, what was the original 
basis of the Pak-U.S. friendship; secondly, on what level has the common 
ground been found between Pakistan and China now; and thirdly, what 
repercussions does this have on Pakistan-U.S. relations. 

One can broadly discern these phases in the Pak-U.S. alignment : 

1. The first phase in which various pacts and agreements were con- 
cluded and Pakistan was generally regarded as a dependable, 
loyal ally, whose bonafides were never in question ; 

2. A second phase when faint rumblings of dissatisfaction were 
heard on both sides. Towards 1960-61, there were fairly clear 
indications of a shift in the U.S. political and military strategy, 
which diminished somewhat Pakistan’s importance in U.S. eyes. 
These stresses and strains, however, had not yet clearly come 
out into the open. This period has to be clearly studied so as 
to remove any misconceptions that the differences with the U.S. 
developed overnight ; 

3. The third and current phase ushered in by the Chinese aggression 
on India which accelerated the growth of Pakistan’s ties with 
China. This does not, however, mean that the U.S.-Pak alliance 
has completely-broken down; on the other hand there are reasons 
to believe that neither Pakistan nor the U.S. would welcome a 
severence of the ties even now. 

Pakistan had emerged from pastition, weak and ravaged, and her rela- 
tions with India embittered. Her natural handicaps—the absence of geogra- 
_ phical contiguity of her two parts, vulnerability to attack, its military weak- 
‘ness etc., made her intensely security minded. The crowning problen was 
that of Kashmir, which was of vital importance to her, first to sustain the 
Two Nation theory on which Pakistan was formed and secondly, because 
the rivers, so crucial to Pakistan’s economy, have their source in Kashmir. 

l During this period Pakistan strove to follow an independent policy. 
As Liagat Ali said “sometimes we agreed with the Western bloc and some- 
times with the communist bloc as the situation and the matter under 
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discussion demanded. Pakistan could pursue such an independent course 
because it was not under the obligation of any foreign country.” In this 
period Pakistan also recognised the People’s Republic of China and even 
voted for its admission into the U.N. Efforts made to involve the Common- 
wealth in her problems with India, specially over Kashmir, proved unsuc- 
cessful. The major Muslim countries were equally unhelpful. The concept 
of Islamic Brotherhood, which Pakistan constantly invoked, manifested 
itself in the holding of a few Islamic conferences but nothing more concrete 
emerged. These Muslim countries were much less obsessed with religion, 
neither were they prepared to entangle themselves with promises to help 
Pakistan against a big friendly country like India. Pakistan’s quest for 
security became more urgent and she also began to look around for friends 
who would give her more powerful support over Kashmir. 

Pakistan’s disenchantment with the Muslim countries and the Common- 
wealth coincided with a change of strategy ofthe U.S. This shift was vaguely 
discernible even in the last days of the Truman Administration, but with 
the advent of the Republican Administration in 1953, the idea of building 
millitary alliances to stem the advance of communism began to take firm 
root. The Vietnam and Korean crises, and the events in Egypt, Iran and 
Jordan in 1956 made them acutely aware of the possibilities of a showdown 
in Asia. The former Europe-oriented outlook gave way to a global approach, 
in which Asia was to play a crucial role. They were to some extent influen- 
ced by Sir Olaf Caroe’s ideas of building a ‘Northern Tiger’ to safeguard 
the oil-rich gulf territories. 

In addition to the foreign policy and military considerations on both 
sides, there were some further reasons on the Pakistani side for a closer 
union with the U.S. Since Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings are hea- 
vily dependent on the export of raw materials, she faced a severe crisis with 
the drastic fall in prices of these materials after the Korean war. At this 
stage of economic collapse, the U.S. like the proverbial fairy godmother 
stepped in and supplied her with wheat and other essential commodities 
and aid for development. Henceforth, economic aid for Pakistan became 
an important consideration. At this stage the U.S.S.R. had not yet started 
the programme of aid to the underdeveloped countries. 

In this atmosphere of mutual need, a series of agreements were entered 
into. An agreement with the U.S. was signed on 19 may 1954 under the 
U.S. Mutual Security Act, and large-scale military assistance was made 
available to Pakistan (the 1959 agreement extended this arrangement). 
The SEATO Pact was signed on 8 September 1954 and on 23 September 
1955 Pakistan adhered to the pact between Iraq and Turkey, which was 
expanded to form the Baghdad Pact. During this period aid poured into 
Pakistan and the U.S. consistently supported the Pakistani stand on Kashmir 
in the U.N. On the Pakistani side there were frequent expressions of loyal 
support to the bastion of the ‘free world’. On cold war issues Pakistan 
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more or less toed the U.S. line and she began to vote for the postponement 
of the question of People’s China’s admission into the U.N. 

Below this smooth surface, however, a slight friction was beginning 
to develop, which by 1960-61 assumed larger proportions. Pakistan found 
that a solution on Kashmir, favourable to her, was no nearer than it had 
been in the past. In fact there was increasing fear that the Kashmir problem 
would be frozen despite the countless deliberations and discussions at the 
U.N. She had probably expected the U.S. to play a more decisive role in 
this conflict. Besides, all the Pacts entered into had an explicit or implied 
understanding that they were directed against communist aggression, while 
Pakistan’s preoccupation was India. 

Meanwhile, a new trend began to appear in the U.S., full of dangerous 
portents to Pakistan or so she thought. The Dullesian policy of tough 
dealing with neutral countries, based on the assumption that either one 
is a friend or a foe, was given to a more realistic approach. There were 
sections in the U.S. which regarded the alienation of India as a grave mistake 
and thought that henceforth U.S. policy in this region should proceed on the 
acceptance of India’s pivotal role in South Asia, as the only country capable 
of rivalling the potential power of China. This trend of thought gathered 
strength as India showed no signs of abandoning her non-alignment, and 
the Soviet Union was going ahead with her programme of aid to the neutral 
countries. Even Eisenhower is reported to have said in late 1960, “We do not 
urge and indeed we do not desire that you belong to one camp or another”. 
With the Kennedy Administration this became part of established policy and 
Washington accustomed itself to the idea of supporting India’s economic 
development without expecting any direct political benefits. By June 1961, 
the U.S. pledged to India $1,045 millions in development loans, representing 
the American share of the $ 2,225 million provided by the International 
Consortium. Pakistan was loud and vehement in her complaints of the 
great disparity between what was pledged to Pakistan and what was pledged 
to India. There was the feeling that the U.S. political stakes had shifted 
to India, her arch enemy. 

Also as a result of the startling changes in military technology there 
was the increasing possibility that Pakistan, from a military angle would no 
longer be indispensable. In fact as modern forms of strategic deterence 
were planned which would be located predominantly within the U.S., e.g. 
the I.C.B.M.’s, the need for a base in a foreign territory from which the 
Soviet Union could be reached would not be there. Secondly, as the Soviet 
Union began to build its own nuclear weapons, the U.S. land bases became 
increasingly vulnerable to enemy attack. In fact to have such a base might 
be much more of a liability than an asset. There was increasing shift of 
emphasis to more mobile sea bases. As this trend continues more 
and more bases will be dismantled for purely military reasons. (In 1959 it 
was decided to close three strategic Air Command bases in Morocco for 
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instance). It was this apprehension that Pakistan was perhaps no longer 
a military necessity, which was voiced by some opposition members in the 
National Assembly: “If we do not quit quite honourably now, the time is 
not far off when these pacts will quit Pakistan and America will say, “Thank 
you Pakistan, we have no more need of you.” 

Although on the one hand there was fear that they might be abandoned 
by the U.S. there was also, paradoxically, the fear of continuing as a military 
ally. The U-2 incident made them uncomfortably aware of the dangers 
involved in such an alignment. In 1960, the U.S. U-2 plane which had 
taken off from Peshawar was shot down over Soviet territory and the 
Soviet Union threatened to liquidate any country which allowed its terri- 
tory to be used for espionage activities against her. It demonstrated the 
danger of being embroiled in a conflict which was hardly of any vital interest 
to her. 

In the U.S. an agitation was begining to develop against the entire 
aid programme to the underdeveloped countries which if cut, would have 
had adverse repercussions on the Pakistan economy. Congressional oppo- 
sition was due to . 

1. its inability to deliver the political goods, 

2. the misuse of such aid which the recepient countries, it was 

claimed, use as a cushion and not as a ladder, 

3. there were “states which shamelessly seize American property with 

one band, while pocketing aid with the other”, and 

4. because in some places it has helped to buttress an authoritarian 

regime. The actual collapse of congressional support for foreign 
aid began in 1962 and gained momemtum in 1963. This may bea 
reason why Pakistan might have wanted to forge economic ties with 
the communist bloc ‘at this stage. There was a feeling that India 
by remaining neutrel has heaped rich harvest by getting aid from- 
both the blocs. She had also received aid in key areas. whereit 
was not forthcoming from the West, like heavy industry. Pakistan 
also tried to get aid from the Soviet Union in regard to the develop- 
ment of her oil resources. 

In fact as regards military assistance to Pakistan, there was criticism 
even earlier. It was thought that Pakistan was too expensive a military 
proposition for the 'U.S.—it was maintaining an excessively large army which 
was not of much use because Pakistan could not possibly prevent communist 
land forces from advancing south and occupying the Irani and Iraqi oil 
fields because of the high mountain ranges which were difficult to cross. 
Besides the Soviets could easily divert Pakistani forces by stirring up trouble 
on the Pak-Afghan border. Pakistan was severely criticised in the course 
of the hearing on Mutual Security Legislation and the discussion in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in mid 1959. Senator Wayne Morse 
remarked that Pakistan was maintaining armies which would be of no use to 
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the U.S. in a war with Russia. (Subsequently, however, the military aid 
was not cut because of other reasons). 

These were some of the factors responsible for introducing some kind 
of friction in the relations between the two countries. A certain kind of a 
neutralist trend could be detected in Pakistan even before the Chinese ag- 
gression on India. There were increasing attacks in the press on the alli- 
ances, which had lost them their prestige in world affairs, and which had ali- 
enated them from the Afro-Asian world. Some trade links with the U.S.S.R. 
were established in March 1962. Relations with China had become more 
cordial. Even as early as 1956 at the Bandung Conference, Suhrawardy 
had stated that Pakistan’s membership in the Western military pacts would 
not be an obstacle to the cultivation of closer ties with China. Subsequently 
also similar statements were made and in 1959 Pakistan tried to negotiate for 
a settlement of the border differences between China and Pakistan. 

The differences between Pakistan and the U.S. took a violent sharp 
turn after October 1962 with the Chinese aggression, when in reply to a call 
for assistance the U.S. supplied large-scale military assistance to India. 
The Pakistan Government reacted with vehemence. It protested against 
the American aid of arms and equipment to India as an act of unfriendliness 
to Pakistan. Till then the U.S. had distinguished between non-aligned India 
and her ally Pakistan and as an ally the latter had qualified to receive military 
assistance on a large scale. Now that distinction had been completely 
obliterated with what Pakistan thought serious consequences to her security. 

After this incident, the trend towards closer relations with China was 
greatly accelerated. A large number of agreements were signed—a border 
agreement in March 1936, a trade agreement in January 1963, an aviation 
pact in August 1963 and a barter agreement in September 1963. Chou 
En-lai’s state visit to Pakistan in February 1964 further strengthened the 
bonds because for the first time, after years of a non-committal stand, China 
declared her support for Pakistan’s stand on Kashmir. The U.S. looked on 
with concern and irritation at these developments. Pakistan is now also 
supporting China’s admission into the U.N. 

These growing ties are the outward signs of a friendship in which both 
parties find great political advantages. China’s cultivation of ties with 
Pakistan serves a double purpose, first to embarrass India and secondly to 
embarrass the U.S. by trying to create dissensions within the U.S. alliance 
system. For Pakistan, China’s antagonism with India is perhaps her greatest 
qualification for friendship. Besides, this friendship has given her a more 
respectable status and she has lost some of the stigma which attaches to any 
country which is no more than a mere appendage of a Big Power. It has given 
a boost to her morale and self-confidence to be associated with a country 
which is already begining to make its impact felt on the politics of the world: 
A new regional political grouping, purely Asian, of China, Indonesia-and 
Pakistan is emerging which is likely to be India’s greatest ‘political em- 
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“ barrassment in the Afro-Asian world. The new pact for Regional Coopera- 
tion for Development between Iran, Turkey and Pakistan is not the im- 
portant development it is made out to be. It is only an economic arrangement 
and that too between countries with the most tenuous economic links. 

This new found glory of Pakistan does not mean that she envisages 
a break-up of the pacts with the U.S. There have been a number of state- 
ments made by governmental leaders that show that this is not intended. 
They argue that there is a no incompatibility between the membership of 
the pacts and friendliness towards China and the U.S.S.R. Actually, if 
China is won over as a friend it indirectly serves the purpose of the pacts 
because there will be no aggression. For Pakistan, the alliances have cer- 
tain tangible benefits. She is to a great extent dependent on the economic 
and military aid given by the U.S. The aid programme is estimated to be 
equivalent of some forty percent of the Pakistan budget. One school of 
thought even goes to the extent of saying that Pakistan has no alternative 
to the U.S. alliance. (An American military official is reported to have 
said that the Pakistani army could not function longer than a month without 
its U.S. supply nor could the Pakistani economy stay where it is without 
U.S. aid. It is a fact, however, that considerable military assistance is 
being granted—estimated at 80 mililon to 90 million per year, which she 
cannot so easily dispense with. Although India has no aggressive designs 
on Pakistan the latter cannot escape from certain natural handicaps which 
make her security vis-a-vis India a terribly complicated problem specially in 
the context of the strained relations between the two countries. India 
is geographically in a position to inflict the most serious damage to her eco- 
nomy and her political integrity. That is why within the logic of the exis- 
ting circumstances military assistance is of great importance to Pakistan. 

She may be able to dispense with it if China steps into the shoes of 
the U.S. But even if China were in a position financially to do so (which is 
not the case), she has nothing to gain. The liability incurred would be tre- 
mendous. It might be worthwhile if she was planning any large scale mili- 
tary invasion of India. The evidence suggests that this is not the case and 
it would be futile now with India’s defence position greatly strengthened. 
Her main objective which is political is gained by the present. policy of em- 
barrassing India and the U.S. Besides, if there was to be a military pact 
between the two countries there would in all probability be a mutual aid 
clause and both would have to calculate the serious implications of such 
an agreement. On the Pakistani side if China is “attacked” by India 
which could be constituted by an Indian presence in the vast area claimed 
by China, Pakistan would be embroiled in a conflict in which she would have 
little stake. On the Chinese side she might be entangled in the Kashmir 
conflict militarily and this is a particularly serious problem since Pakistan 
regards India’s defence of Kashmir as aggression. It would therefore appear 
that Mr. Bhutto’s much publicised statement of July 17, 1963 (which gave 
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rise to so much speculation) that “any attack by India on Pakistan would 
involve the territory, integrity and security of the largest Asian state”, was 
nothing more than mere extravagancy of language. The possibility of a 
military pact is therefore quite remote. 

For the U.S. today, Pakistan has assumed a renewed significance. 
Before the Chinese aggression, the various changes and trends in military 
and political strategy, had diminished Pakistan’s importance in the eyes 
of the U.S. Today it has great political significance. Formerly, Pakistan’s 
main importance lay in its being a military base against Russia, but today its 
significance is mostly political. Any drastic loosening of Pak-U.S. ties is likely 
to be of benefit to China. If abandoned, Pakistan might go over completely 
to the Chinese camp. The political erosion of Pakistan by China is signi- 
ficantly different from say, the latter’s political influence in Africa or else- 
where—areas which are not geographically contiguous with China or in its 
close proximity. But extension into Pakistan would mean a politico-physical 
extension of its own territory west-ward (since Pakistan is in occupation of 
the northern part of Kashmir). Once such contfol is established it would be 
next to impossible to dislodge China from that area. It would also bring 
China dangerously close to Iran, which the U.S. would try to prevent at all 
costs. This would also isolate India and smash the hope of building up India 
as a strong political force to withstand Chinese power. There are some 
military considerations as well. Ever since the Chinese aggression, India has 
been fairly dependent on military aid from the Anglo-Americans (although 
the Soviet Union too is giving aid). If Pakistan was further alienated the 
defence problems of India would become extremely difficult. 

For this reason the U.S. would be interested in seeing India and Pakistan 
patch up their differences. That is why in May 1963, pressure was exerted 
on India to enter into negotiations with Pakistan over the Kashmir issue. 
(And it is interesting that India retyacted quite substantially from her former 
stand and proposed that the ceasefire line could be made the demarcation 
line between India and Pakistan with minor modifications). 

We see therefore that the U.S. stake in Pakistan is quite high as also 
Pakistan’s in the continuance of U.S. ties. In fact, it is precisely in this new 
role that Pakistan has so much to gain. That may be the reason why despite 
strong anti-American public feelings in Pakistan, the Government leaders 
refused to be steam rollered out of the U.S. alliance and are treading with 
great circumspections. 

This period perhaps expresses most clearly the opportunism—a prag- 
matic mixture of flexibility and caution, which has almost consistently been 
exhibited in the foreign policy of Pakistan. 


DISCUSSION 


Eugene Varga’s Last Book 


S. Dalin 


- 


PusuisHED a few months before his death in October 1964, these studies 
by Academician Varga* deal with some of the most acute problems of 
present-day capitalism. 

The rule of imperialism (a term now chiefly used in relation to west 
European, U.S. and Japanese monopoly capitalism) no longer extends to 
the whole world. The rise and development of the socialist world system 
and the mounting national-revolutionary movement in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, are everpresent reminders that capitalism is doomed. 

The development of modern capitalism is subject both to its own 
inherent contradictions and to the influence of external forces and factors. 
And if in the United States and western Europe, for instance, the working- 
class has won collective bargaining, wage concessions, annual holidays, 
unemployment benefits, old-age pensions, that is the result not only of the 
class struggle within these countries, but also of the very existence of the 
socialist world system. More and more frequently the monopolies find 
themselves obliged to sacrifice some of their profits in order to prolong 
their existence. 

There are absolutely new phenomena in modern capitalism and they 
require Marxist-Leninist analysis. Among these are, to cite a few 
examples, the replacement of gold currency by paper; lower production 
costs resulting from higher productivity, but attended by higher prices; 
inflated national debt, which in the U.S. has become so big that it will 
never be repaid. The list could be continued: the emergence of the 
Common Market, the peculiar pattern of the postwar capitalist cycle, 
the absence of general economic crises over long periods in a number 
of European countries, etc, These are new problems and there is no 
direct answer to them in the works of Marx or Lenin. 

From this some draw the conclusion that Marx, Engels and Lenin 
are ‘‘obsolete’’, ‘‘outdated’’. Behind this talk however, is defection from 
Marxism to Keynesian and other capitalist economic theories. 

But there are also those who refuse to see, let alone analyse, the new 
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developments. For them, nothing has changed in capitalism since the 
days of Marx and Lenin. These are the dogmatists, and of them Varga 
says in his preface: ‘‘The dogmatists proceed from the assumption that 
not only the general laws of capitalist development discovered by Marx 
retain all their validity, but also all the facts—they must be the same as 
they were in the days of Marx and Lenin’’ (p. 3). 

The laws governing capitalist development discovered by the Marxist 
classics remain in force, but in conditions of monopoly and state-mono- 
poly capitalism they have undergone certain modifications. The general 
trend of capitalist development as described by the Marxist classics has 
been fully confirmed by history. The genius of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
resides in the fact that they predicted the basic processes of which we 
are today witnesses. And though Marx and Engels made these predictions 
a hundred years ago, their writings are still a guide to an understanding 
of present-day economic developments. But the value, the very viability, 
of Marxism-Leninism lies not only in this. Marx, Engels and Lenin gave 
us a method of economic analysis, one that enables us clearly to under- 
stand trends of social development. And that method will never become 
obsolete. ‘ 

The many new processes at work in the capitalism of our age should 
be subjected to Marxist-Leninist analysis. But that can be done only by col- 
lective effort, by interchange of ideas and views. Controversy is, of course, 
inevitable, and it will be resolved by history itself, for events will show 
which theory is right and which wrong. 

There is, for instance, the problem of the capitalist market as it now 
exists and operates. Academician Varga devotes a whole chapter to the 
problem and exposes Stalin’s erroneous theory. In 1952 Stalin maintained 
that after World War Il the capitalist market had narrowed down and 
industrial growth in the U.S., Britain and France would therefore be on a 
contracted basis, and the volume of output would gradually decline. That 
has not been borne out by facts. Stalin’s theory of the modern capitalist 
market proved wrong. 

Similarly, Varga critically reviews a number of other problems which 
were not fully and correctly elucidated during the personality cult period. 
First among these is the question of the economic role of the modern ca- 
pitalist state and the essence of state-monopoly capitalism. 

The harsh criticism which greeted the appearance, shortly after the 
war, of Academician Varga’s study of wartime economics was based on an 
underestimation—often complete negation of the economic role of the 
capitalist state. Varga returns to that question in this book. And he 
does so because events since the war have plainly and convincingly demon- 
strated the greater economic role the capitalist state plays. 

This was true not only in World War Il. Much earlier, in World 
War I, the capitalist state was obliged to regulate economic activity. 
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After World War ÍI this gave way to new forms of state intervention 
in the economy. All these processes fully corroborate Lenin’s theory of 
state-monopoly capitalism as the coalescence, merger, fusion of private 
capitalist monopoly with the state. 

Stalin, it will be recalled, rejected this concept of state-monopoly 
capitalism, and characteristically enough, studiously avoided the very term. 
His own oversimplified, mechanistic theory was that the capitalist state 
is subordinated to monopoly. 

Though Lenin’s concept of state-monopoly capitalism has been incor- 
porated in the Programme of the Soviet Communist Party adopted at its 
Twenty-second Congress, some economists still adhere to the Stalin theory 
of subordination. Varga subjects it to searching criticism in a chapter 
on ‘‘Problems of State-Monopoly Capitalism”. 

During the personality cult period special emphasis was laid on the 
absolute impoverishment of the proletariat. That, of course, is a far cry 
from Marxism-Leninism, which emphasised, in this connection, the struggle 
of the working class. In discussing the process of impoverishment, the 
Marxist classics pointed out that in some cases relative impoverishment is 
attended by absolute improverishment. But, as indicated above, the 
position of the working class in the capitalist countries is greatly influenced 
by the very existence of the socialist world system. In his critique of the 
dogmatic absolute-impoverishment theory, Varga cites interesting data 
on the changing composition of the working class resulting from mecha- 
nisation, and more esecially, automation. The percentage of skilled workers 
is constantly diminishing and the tendency is towards lesser wage disparities. 
This has weakened the position of the labour aristocracy (p. 136). 

Needless to say, automation makes work easier and simpler. But 
running the new machinery, especially in automated industries, requires 
workers in the top skill grades. It is not without significance that in the 
United States, with its big hard-core unemployment, employers com- 
plain of a shortage of highly skilled workers to run automated and computer 
equipment. This is more and more becoming the job of technicians and 
engineers, who now account for a larger percentage of industrial em- 
ployment. Consequently, we can speak of the changing composition, 
and even character, of the labour aristocracy. But Varga’s contention 
that it plays a lesser part is open to question. He is doubtlessly right, 
however, in contending that compared with the rest of the capitalist world, 
the majority of industrial workers in the United States enjoy labour-aris- 
tocracy status. That explains the relative weakness of the revolutionary 
and labour movements in that country. 

Mention could be made of other controversial points. The price of 
gold, for instance, and how it influences the general price structure. This 
has a direct bearing on the problem of inflation. But there is no arguing 
against Varga’s statement that ‘‘even today national budget deficits are the 
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chief cause of inflation™’ (p. 204). 

Discussing the nature of the postwar cycle in the United States, the 
author notes that since the war the trend has been towards a contracted 
cycle, and he has some very relevant remarks on the causes of this (p. 253). 
He says, for example, that the postwar recessions in the U.S. with the 
sole exception of the 1957-58 recession cannot be regarded as intermediate. 
He also points to government action designed to influence the cycle. How- 
ever, his remarks about the nature of future crises in capitalist Europe are 
at best only a hypothesis, to be verified by future developments. 

The chapter on agrarian crises is of sepecial interest. The view has 
been expressed in Soviet economic literature that agrarian crises are not 
a component part of the general crisis of capitalism. Varga cites con- 
clusive evidence in refutation of that argument. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the chapter on agrarian crises is the best yet to come from the 
pen of any Marxist writer. Varga skilfully dissects the anatomy of agrarian 
crisis and singles out the specific features that distinguish it from agrarian 
crisis in the nineteenth century. 

Agrarian overproduction in developed countries goes hand in hand 
with underproduction in the newly independent countries. This lends 
particular interest to the section on the Asiatic mode of production. Var- 
ga reverts to the discussion in the late twenties, when some Soviet eco- 
nomists and historians drew attention to the numerous references by 
Marx and Engels to an Asiatic mode of production. Its distinctive fatures, 
according to Marx and Engles were as follows: the absence of private 
property in land, communal land tenure, a centralised system of artificial 
irrigation and, based on that, a centralised political system in the form of 
a theocratic or bureaucratic despotism. That system existed not only 
in Asia, but among the Incas and Aztecs in America, alsoin ancient Egypt. 
Its survivals still persist in several countries and have to be taken into ac- 
count if we want to understand the specificality of the economic structure 
in various parts of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In the personality cult period, following statements by Stalin, the 
whole question of the Asiatic mode of production was dropped. Varga 
raises it in this book, taking as his starting point Lenin’s notes, published 
in 1959, onthe Marx-Engels correspondence. Commentting on Marx’s 
letter of June 2, 1853, Lenin wrote : ‘‘The ‘key’ to the Eastern system— 
the absence of private property in land... All the land is the property of 
the head of state.” In a comment on another Marx letter, of June 14, 
1853, Lenin wrote : ‘‘The Asiatic villages are closed, self-contained (natural 
economy)—the basis of Asiatic systems + public works organised by the 
central government.” 

By public works Marx and Engels meant the organisation by the 
central government of artificial irrigation as the material basis of the en- 
tire mode of production. For as Engels wrote, ‘‘this artificial fertilisation 
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of the land immediately ceased when the irrigation system fell into decay’, 
In conquering or subjecting any particular country, the European settlers 
allowed the irrigation system to fall into decay. That happened in India, 
Persia, Mexico, Peru. The result was frequent crop failures, hunger, 
extinction of indigenous populations, and whole regions reverting to 
barren desert. 

Far from denying the existence of the Asiatic mode of production 
as a distinct economic formation, Lenin analysed its essential features. 

The Asiatic mode of production no longer exists. But the historic 
roots of non-private, collective land tenure are important for the economic 
development of Asian, African and Latin-American countries. Important 
too, of course, is artificial irrigation, the material basis of agriculture in 
these countries. These considerations show the importance of Varga’s 
discussion of the problem, 

He discusses many other important and interesting problems: con- 
tradictions within theimperialist camp, the possibility of preventing another 
world war, the role of the bourgeoisie in the national-liberation move- 
ment, the theoretical aspects of the Common Market, the levelling-out of 
the norm of profit under conditions of modern capitalism, the reasons for 
the popularity of Keynesian economics. 

This is a polemical book, but the polemics follow the Leninist stan- 
dards of constructive scientific discussion, It is aclosely argued book, and 
the argumentation is convincing. The polemics are directed against modern 
dogmatism. Varga poses many controversial questions. One can agree 
or disagree with him, but no one is likely to deny the value of the book: 
it is thought-provoking, stimulating and constructive. 


DISCUSSION 


Indian Minorities in South Africa 
Vanita Sabikhi 


PROFESSOR Mukherji’s book on the Indian Minority in South Africa focuses 
public opinion on the infamous existence of all non-whites in South Africa, 
including Indians. In the present century of transformed political groups, 
from a colonial existence into inedpendent self-governing states and the 
widely accepted norms of social and economic cooperation, the existence of 
a section of humanity under a system of rigid fascist racial principles is indeed 
anomalous. The politics of white supremacy have denied to Indians rights 
and privileges due to them as humans and by virtue of the assurance of 
fundamental human rights given by the United Nations. Prof. Mukherji, 
presents us with a factual, well-documented and unbiased chronicle of the 
historical background of discriminatory legislation imposed on the Indian 
community. To a research worker it is an excellent reference guide, being 
a revealing statement of facts, leaving the student to draw his own conclusions. 
Being an objective study of the racial problems of the Union of South Africa 
it is a valuable addition to the library of books on Africa. 

The first chapter, titled ‘‘Beginings of Bitterness—1860 1900” forms 
an essential background to a study of the question of the Indian minority in 
South Africa. Tracing historically back to the first Indian settlement, Prof. 
Mukherji points out that Indians first entered South Africa not of their own 
accord, but rather, were invited to the country on work-indentures for 
five years. Though they were responsible for much of the development 
and prosperity of Natal and the Cape provinces, almost soon after 1880, 
the local government instituted a system of legislation with a view to dis- 
courage settlement of Indians and to check further immigration. Measures 
were adopted, which withdrew many of the privileges promised to Indians 
and at the same time imposed restrictions on them. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, a fierce anti-Indian agitation led to the enforcement of 
further discriminatory measures against Asiatic residents and restriction of their 
rights to trade and own property (Trade Licensing Act, 1897). In the history 
of the Indians in South Africa, it was a turning point, followed by a progressive 
increase of disabilities—‘‘an outcome of an amalgam of economic compe- 
tition, racial prejudice and fear complex among others” ( p. 42). 

The twentieth century brought to the fore Mahatma Gandhi’s satyagraha 
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activities. The second chapter in Mukherji’s dissertation, covers the laun- 
ching of the new philosophy in South Africa, to counteract the growing 
anti-Indian feeling and the acute measure of legislation to curb Indian oppor- 
tunities. Says Mukherji, “If the nineteenth century was an unhappy one for 
the Indian community in South Africa, the twentieth has been even more so. It 
has been characterised by increasingly shrewd, determined and well thought- 
out onslaughts on the Indian’s right to live as honourable citizens of their 
land of adoption, the land which owes its prosperity as much, if not more, 
to them, as to any other section of its population” p. 45. The annexation 
of Transvaal and the Orange Free State to the Crown Colonies in 1900 
after the Second Anglo-Boer War, marked the inauguration of a new phase 
of extension and rigid enforcement of discrimination in these areas. The 
Asiatic Law Amendment Act or Act Il of 1907, necessitating compulsory re- 
gistration of all Indians, condemned as the ‘‘Black Act” marked the begin- 
nings of a new chapter in the history of South African Indians. ‘The era of 
prayers and petitions against injustice and oppression was at an end. That of 
racial antagonism was to begin. The idea of satyagraha was born in the cru- 
cible of the sufferings and humilitations of the Indians in South Africa’’ 
(p.52). An organised satyagraha campagin was started with Indians courting 
arrest by refusing registration under the new system of laws. The move- 
ment gained momentum following the subsequent strictures imposed on Indians 
on economic grounds and standards and habits of life. Total strikes were 
sucessfully staged so that the government was compelled to negotiate with 
. Mahatma Gandhi, the outcome of which was the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement, 
providing relief to the heavily burdened Indian community. The passing 
of the Indian Relief Act and the acceptance of the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement 
marked the termination of Mahatma Gandhi’s satyagraha campaign. 

The Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914 and the consequent legislative 
onslaught organised by the South African Government in the face of the 
high hopes aroused, forms the subject of the third chapter in keeping with 
the earlier analytical legislative history of the Indian settlement. This study 
would be extremely helpful to any research worker. The Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement—a conciliatory relief measure—assured the right of educated 
Indians to enter the Cape Colony and the status of educated Indians who 
had entered the Colony during the past three years. Indian hopes aroused 
by this measure were soon to be dashed as the Government’s main aim was 
to cripple Indian life, trade and industry. A series of legislation was en- 
forced culminating in the Areas, Reservation and Immigration Registration Act 
1925. It envisaged reservation of special areas for Indians, for trade and resi- 
dence, declaration of any Indian to be a prohibited immigrant and com- 
pulsory registration of all Asiatics. The Class Areas Bill was the last straw 
to the Indian community. Widespread agitation necessitated round-table 
discussions, which concluded with the signing of the Cape Town Agreement 
1927. Indians agreed to abide by the right of the South African Convention 
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to regulate its population composition and to maintain Western standards 
of life, instead of the strongly advocated scheme of compulsory repatriation. 
Though fervent promises of improving the sanitary conditions in the Indian 
areas were made, nothing at all was done. 

Chapter IV, dealing with the period 1927-46 — ‘‘Cape Town to Lake 
Success’, is a laboured study of the increasing series of measures designed 
to consolidate the principle of segregation. The most important statutory 
legislation enforced, took the shape of the Asiatics Transvaal Land and Tra- 
ding Act 1939 and the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act 
1946. The former measure, primarily sought to peg the position of Asian 
occupation and trading for a period of two years: The Act gave legislative 
approval and sanction to the principle of segregation. Under the new act, 
Asians could neither hire nor occupy premises that had not been in the pos- 
session of Asians or other coloured persons till 30 April 1939. The Ghetto 
Act (The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act 1946) marked 
the culmination of the Union’s discriminatory policy against Indians and other 
Asians, practised over the last half a century. For the first time, the entire 
Union territory was divided into bilateral zones—controlled areas for Euro- 
pean occupation and the exempted areas where Europeans, Indians or Malays, 
could secure property rights. Communal franchise rights were also extended 
to Indians, who hereafter, were to return two representatives to the Union 
Parliament. Segregation introduced unilaterally from one province to the 
other led to Indian agitation. The Indian Government extended its sym- 
pathy to the cause of the Indian settlers. Trade relations were severed and’ 
the matter referred to the General Assembly in 1946. 

“Lake Success and After... !'’ the closing chapter of Dr. Mukherji’s 
thesis, is a survey of the General Assembly trends from the day of the incep- 
tion of the question in 1946 to the year 1956, as also the new legislation in- 
troduced in the Union after 1946. Smt. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, presenting 
her country’s stand, at the first sesssion of the General Assembly, explained 
that South Africa’s apartheid policy as consolidated by the Transvaal Land 
and Trading Act 1939 and the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation 
Act 1946, were not only a violation of the earlier Cape Town Agreement 
1932 and the Charter principles assuring fundamental human rights to all 
without distinction of race, language or religion, but waslikely to impair 
friendly relations between the two countries. The South African stand of 
U.N. incompetence to discuss the question under Article 2 para 7 of the 
Charter, was supported by Britain, Canada and the U.S.A. India on the other 
hand, received widespread support not only from most of the Asian and 
African countries, but also from the Soviet Union, France, China and Poland. 
Ever since its inception, the problem of Indians, has been raised with mono- 
tonous regularity at every General Assembly session. South Africa refuses 
all counsels of the world today and in the face of widespread public opinion, 
blatantly continues its segregation legislation and consolidation. 
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The coming of Malan’s Nationalist Party to power in 1948, left no doubt 
in anybody’s mind as the to shape of things tocome. The Party Manifesto had 
clearly indicated that they believed in a separation of races policy. This 
was inaugurated by the Group Areas Bill, demarcating the entire Union 
into separate, watertight racial zones, for purposes both of residence and 
trade. This measure marked the complete economic ruin of the Indian 
community, which was already hard-pressed under the formidable list of dis- 
criminatory legislation enforced earlier. Apartheid was extended to every 
sphere of social, political and economic activity of the non-whites, including 
Indians. South Africa has witnessed in recent years a series of inter-racial 
disturbances, the recurrence of which gives food for thought to all genuinly 
interested in the Union and humanity at large. They are a clear indication 
that the Union suffers today, from a malaise within its own body-politic, that 
temper has already risen dangerously. The Union in fact, is a boiling caul- 
dron. The white South Africans are not only inclined to believe that they 
are racially superior but at the same time are guided by a fear complex of 
being swamped by the larger numbers of Africans. Unless there be a quick 
re-orientation of their racial outlook and policy, nemesis will overtake them. 
Concluding, Mukherji indicates the immediate necessity of a change of heart 
on the part of the white South Africans, an introverted examination of the 
racial prejudices and tradition-steeped outlook. Fear of a revolutionary 
out-break in the event of its failure, as is evident today, is also emphasised. 
The necessary public opinion in support of the Indian cause is favourably 
aroused. Though modest in his claims that the book is not an ex- 
haustive account of the disabilities—social, political and economic—of the 
non-European populatins of the Union of South Africa, it gives us a factual 
picture of the state of affairs in that part of the world. 


Issues before Southern Rhodesia 


D. S. Mpongo 


Tase can be no argument today that Britain was right, morally and poli- 
tically, in deciding to hand over power to the indigenous peoples of her for- 
mer colonial empire. Since the process of decolonisation started, no less 
than 600 million of her former colonial subjects are now politically free 
and independent. Only the extreme reactionary would deny that this is a 
splendid achievement, particularly when one recognises that on the whole 
this colossal task was achieved with mutual goodwill. Proof of this is 
that with the exception of Burma, all these independent nations are members 
of the Commonwealth family of nations of their own volition. Need I 
emphasise that the birth of these new nations has released new energies 
in terms of trade, economic expansion, technical and educational develop- 
ment and international cooperation and understanding. The United 
Nations would be inadequate without the presence of the representatives of 
the new nations of Africa and Asia, whose intellectual contributions are 
just as important as those of the richer nations in solving international prob- 
lems and finding a basis for international peace and understanding. 

What is fundamental to the question of self-government and inde- 
pendence is that Britain has established a pattern, a formula as the basis 
for handing over power. If we exclude the example of Zanzibar, every 
nation in Asia and Africa which has become free since the last war has 
gained independence on the basis of a constitution representative of all 
the people of that country based on the principle of One Man One Vote. 
The soundness of this system cannot be questioned by any respector of de- 
mocracy. By giving such constitutions and the right to vote to everyone, 
Britain has fulfilled the most sacred and fundamental condition of any 
form of respectable and acceptable independence. A government that is 
not identified with and does not derive its authority to govern from the 
people of that country is not only fascist and dictatorial, but is doomed to 
fail, however fanatical and well-armed those in authority may be. 

This is the very kernel of the struggle of the 4,000,000 African people 
of Southern Rhodesia. The Zimbabwe African People’s Union, which re- 
presents these people, is asking for nothing more or less than what has been 
given to any other people, be they the people of Zambia or India. We 
say, as we have said it time and again to the British Government, that be- 
fore Southern Rhodesia is given political independence we must have. a. 
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constitution which represents the views and the aspirations of all the people 
of the country and which gives every adult man and woman, of whatever 
race or colour, the vote so that they can choose who is fit to govern them 
and who is not. 

The fact that we have 200,000 white people in our midst is irrelevant 
to our argument. We regard them as part of us, an asset to our country, 
but only in so far as they are prepared to live and share with us on equal 
terms what our country offers. Indeed, this type of government is the only 
system that can safeguard their lives, and implement all the various schemes 
of development which, they, together with us, have brought about. 

Unfortunately, the minority white government which we have to- 
day holds precisely an opposite point of view to this, that is, independence 
under minority white supremacy. To advance their cause, the white settlers 
under their leader Ian Smith have stooped down to a series of illogical argu- 
ments and actions which have antagonised them not only with the British 
Government and all the free governments, but much more important, with 
the 4,000,000 African people of Southern Rhodesia. One cannot go into 
any great detail on the complicated system of misrule that prevails in Sou- 
thern Rhodesia today. One can only give the barest essentials. The present 
highly restrictive franchise system excludes all, but 11,000 Africans, most of 
whom are on the ‘B’ role, whose value is only proportional to the number 
of ‘A’ voters of whom there are 87,000 Europeans. In Parliament the 
200,000 Europeans are represented by 50 members, all of European des- 
cent, whereas the 4,000,000 African people are represented by 15 Africans 
handpicked by European parties and on the basis of present voting strength, 
responsible to the white voters. Thus it can be seen that the natural order 
of things is reversed and an absurdly oppressive situation obtains in which 
the minority becomes the majority. The issues that influence these people 
and their government are not those based on the well-being of their fellow 
black citizens, but have ranged from the use of swimming baths and lava- 
tories to an all out effort to crush the legitimate rights of the African people 
to organise and express themselves politically. Since 1959, no less than 
four African nationalist movements have been proscribed and with a series 
of legislative measures it has been possible for the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia to declare a State of Emergency from time to time. As is well- 
known, no African Party is legally recognised now. In addition, the Govern- 
ment has established concentration camps, such as Wha Wha in the Gwelo 
area and Gomakudzingwa in the Nueanetsi area, to which leaders of the 
Z.A.P.U. have been rusticated. According to our figures, these camps and 
the gaols at Gwelo, Nkai, Gwanda, Marandellas and Sinoia hold bet- 
ween them six thousand political prisoners. Our members and anyone 
else regarded as an opponent of the government disappear everyday from 
black townships and native trust lands, which have virtually become res- 
tricted areas, and which- are. crawling with armed police and.. heavily. 
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equipped troops to strike fear and terror into the hearts of the African. 

It was under these conditions that Ian Smith held an Indaba of African 
chiefs (who are paid government employees) to get their approval for ‘in- 
dependence’ on behalf of their people. It is under this state of civil war, that 
Jan Smith is bullying the British Government into granting him indepen- 
dence in the name of the people of Southern Rhodesia. I’cannot think of 
a colonial settler community more misguided than these people, parkeustly 
in the year 1964. ` 

However, we have never lost sight of the fact that Britain is penny 
responsible for the scandalous and evil system that exists in Southern Rho- 
desia. Since she granted self-government to white Rhodésians in 1923, 
Britain has aided and abetted the white Rhodesians in weaving a cobweb 
of political, economic, social and racial values from which they are unable 
to extricate themselves with decency and dignity. Had Britain observed the 
same code of imperial moral responsibility as she did in other African and 
Asian colonial territories, Southern Rhodesia would not have become the 
intractable problem it is today. a 

It was becausè we fully took all these factors into account that we 
rejected and refused to participate in the Constitution of 1961 and each 
one of our fears has been fully justified. The previous British Govern- 
ment vaunted this Constitution as the solvent of multi-racial society in 
Southern Rhodesia, because, among other things; it provided for a Bill of 
Rights and a Constitutional Council, to safeguard the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. What good are these paper instruments to the majority of the 
population of Southern Rhodesia today who are without a political party 
to express their opinions and when. their leaders are languishing in gaols 
and concentration camps? The opinions of the Constitutional Council 
on the obnoxious practical ramifications of the Land Apportionment Act 
and even the judgements of courts in favour of our leaders have been ignored 
by the Government of Ian Smith. : 

These are only but a few examples of white misrule in Southern Rho- 
desia. What they prove is that the Government is committed to a policy 
of violence against the African people and that the whole basis for its claim 
to independence is to entrench the position of the white man.’ Indeed 
Mr. Smith has openly stated that he hopes not to see an- African Govern- 
ment in his life time. The Rhodesians having been encouraged both in 
theory and practice by successive British Governments to believe that 
Southern Rhodesia is a white man’s country are unable to appreciate the 
facts of the African situation in 1964, especially when they have vast quan- 
tities of British arms and aircraft, given to them by the previous British 
Government from the spoils of the defunct Central African Federation: 
Little wonder that Jan Smith is able to defy Britain by the threat-of a uni- 
lateral declaration of independence. There will, therefore, be no meetirig 
ground between:the attitude-of the whité Rhodesians and-that of the-British 
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Government to reach a peaceful solution. i i 
To that extent, needs to accept the urgency of the problem and face 
its responsibilities by drastic action before the chances of future cooperation 
between black and whitein Southern Rhodesia are destroyed completely by 
the reckless group of people who are now in power. Any action by the 
British Government would be wholly inadequate unless it satisfied the fol- 
lowing conditions : 
1. Suspension of the present Constitution which was rejected by 
the African people; 
2. Releasing all the African leaders who are now held in Jan 
Smith’s gaols and concentration camps; and 
3. Calling a Constitutional Conference representative of all the 
people of Southern Rhodesia. 

Only a fully representative conference of this kind is competent to 
design a constitution that will be acceptable to all the people of Southern 
Rhodesia and should they wish to do so, negotiate for independence through 
a government elected on the basis of one man, one vote and one value. 
This is the pattern that Britain has followed in every other country in Asia 
and Africa, except Zanzibar. Zanzibar’s original constitution collapsed 
because it was designed to uphold the interests of the feudalist minority 
and we believe that the presence of the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
would not ultimately be different if the British Government were to pander 
to Ian Smith or any other European Jeader who is committed to a policy 
of white supremacy. 

We recognise that the warning to Ian Smith from the British Govern- 
ment on the consequences of the U.D.I. represented a considerable advance 
on the traditional attitude of the different British Governments towards 
Southern Rhodesia. But this stand does not take the matter any further. 
Assuming that Mr. Smith will heed this warning, the present British stand 
merely brings the position to the 1962 Constitution, the very source of the 
present unrest. If the Smith Government is to obey and maintain the status 
quo, nothing could be more dangerous and detrimental to the interests of 
the white and blacks in Southern Rhodesia, because to justify its existence 
in the eyes of its white electorate it would have to sustain the present policy 
of intimidation, terror and brutality against the African people with cor- 
responding resistance from our people. 

In view of these and all other circumstances surrounding the situation 
in Southern Rhodesia, a Constitutional Conference is a matter of urgent 
necessity. Mr. Smith has indicated that he would not be prepared to sit 
at the same round table conference with the African people’s leader, Mr. 
Nkomo, who is under restriction. Since Mr. Nkomo is Ian Smith’s political 
prisoner and since the British Government has sovereign powers in and 
over Southern Rhodesia they must demand the release of Mr. Nkomo and 
other African leaders without whom no conference can achieve any 
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` desirable results. So far as political organisation is concerned, we are com- 
mitted to fight for the rights of our people, white and black, to have the 
government of their choosing and to live in decency and dignity just as peo- 
ple do in most other countries. 


Sugar Estate Workers in 
Southern Rhodesia 


Stephen J. Nkomo 


Wun the political situation in Southern Rhodesia is at its bursting point, 
with thousands of freedom fighters and their leaders thrown into detention 
camps, Restriction Areas and prisons without trial, and others murdered 
in cold-blood by the army and the police force of Ian Smith and his hench- 
man, Lardnet-Burk, the other group of tycoons, led by one, pseudo-politi- 
cian-capitalist Ray Stockil, is busy enslaving the African people in a sugar- 
cane plantation monopoly in the country. 

It is known that the fascist South Africans robbed our Indian brothers 
during the nineteenth century by importing thousands of them to work in 
the Natal sugar-cane plantations. After developing these sugar-cane fields in 
Natal for the white fascist monopolists, the Indian people are today re- 
garded as an “Indian Problem” in South Africa. This has been so since ` 
the days of that evasive imperialist Ian Smuts, and Nazist Verwoerd is en- 
gaged in the accomplishment of the so called Indian problem. 
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At areas known as the Triangle Sugar Estates and the Hippo Valley 
Estates in the Lowveld, some one hundred and twenty miles south-east of 
Fort Victoria, bordering the way to Gonakudzingwa, where Mr. Joshua 
Nkomo and his colleagues are restricted, lie vast stretches of fertile 
Zimbabwe soil. 

Here Ray Stockil and a bunch of his colleagues in the Management 
Board of the sugar estates, look around and see an Empire covered with 
vast green layout of sugar-cane plantations, growing out of rich African 
soil, tendered by thin, starved and bone showing African hands—hands 
that turn out millions of pounds worth of the sweet gold of Southern Rho- 
desia, for the benefit of a few settlers. 

Workers in these two areas number some 10,000 Africans who live 
in mud hovels that are not fit for a settler’s dog, or any house-hold pet of a 
white man in Southern Rhodesia. 

Because Africans have been robbed of their land, and their beasts taken 
away from them forcibly, by the settlers, there is no longer any other means 
for them to earn their living anywhere, other than to be goaded to these 
sugar-cane plantations, where they are not only treated like slaves, but are 
indeed slaves in this twenteenth century. 

Workers there are forced to sign contracts that bind them to work in 
the plantations for periods of at.least twelve months. 


Labour Exchanges. 


In big cities like Salisbury and Bulawayo, there are Labour Exchange 
Centres, which have been created solely for the recruitment of the Labour 
force for the sugar-cane plantations. 

At these labour exchange centres, the would-be employees are told 
of the “green pastures” in the Lowveld; they are promised good working 
conditions, high rates of pay, free boarding and lodging and even sporting 
facilities. The recruiting agents at these labour exchange centres are good 
little devils who would convince any unsuspecting job seeker that there is 
‘honey and milk’ at the Triangle and Hippo Valley sugar estates. 

From these centres the workers are bundled into trucks and driven 
to the railway stations, from where they are issued with travelling warrants 
to their destinations. On arrival they are immediately paraded into squads, 
are drilled into a great hall where they are made to sign the binding contracts.. 

- Any worker who absconds or breaks the contract is promptly reported 
to-the police; and on conviction is liable to six months’ imprisonment or 
fifty..pounds fine or both. 

., Amongst the Zimbabwe Africans who are recruited from these centres, 
there are also African job seekers from neighouring countries like Malawi 
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and Mozambique. Of course, Malawians are in the majority of all Africans 
working there. Although Malawi is now a free and independent country, 
but because these Malawians live in a country ruled by fascist minority set- 
tler elements, they too have to suffer in the same way as the Zimbabweans 
do. 


Working Conditions 


Working conditions of the African workers here are appalling and 
disgusting. Workers go to the fields as early as 6 o’clock in the morning, 
for lunch they are allowed only 30 minutes, and from there on to 6 o’clock 
in the evening, without any other break. 

The management appoints some men as foremen; in Rhodesia these 
men are known as “‘boss-boys’”. To qualify for boss-boyship, one must 
agree to be a stooge of the employer, and act as his spy against other workers. 
These boss-boys are issued with sjamboks, to keep guard, on the workers 
who are ‘lazy’ or ‘loafers’. Any murmur by the workers against the boss- 
boys is a serious offence which may lead to court proceedings against the 
workers. 

Workers at these rich sugar-cane plantations are paid a starvation 
wage of three pounds fifteen shillings per month, from which they are ex- 
pected to suport their families, send their children to school, and buy clothes 
for them, and also pay various taxes direct to the government and various 
indirect taxations. A leave of absence from work would be too great a 
luxury to be given to an African worker at the plantations. 

Exploitation here is legalised, because the Southern Rhodesia Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act, 1959 does not cover the farm workers. The sugar- 
cane capitalists are fully protected by their settler government. 

Inspite of organised African labour in Southern Rhodesia, no trade 
unionist can visit these sugar-cane plantations. It is a serious offence 
on the part of a trade unionist to go there. 

Because of the political awareness sweeping the whole country, the 
imperialist-capitalists are no longer having it easy at these fields. Workers 
there, without the lead of trade union leaders from outside the area, are 
now taking it upon themselves to improve their conditions and they are not 
far off from their goal. 


DISCUSSION 


The Indian Struggle and its Legacy— 
1885-1947 


Devdutt 


THE INDIAN National movement, which comprises the efforts of the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League of India and the terro- 
rist organisations against the alien authority during the period 1885-1947, 
owes its origin to the religious reform movements and the work of the 
British administrations inspired by liberalism in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. They created favourable circumstances for the birth of 
the Congress in 1885 and the League in 1906. 

The political ideas of the leaders of both these organisations were 
of diverse origin. They represented different social and economic forces. 
Their social background varied considerably. However, there was a great 
measure of unity among them with regard to the goals of political action, 
strategy and tactics and ‘political philosophy’. 

The early leaders of the Congress (Dadabhai, Gokhale, Banerjee, 
Dutt etc.) propagated the ideas of European enlightenment, liberalism and 
scientific rationalism. They sought to build a unified, secular, free and 
industrialised state enjoying a status of equality in the comity of nation.? 

Their political liberalism did not render them blind to the economic 
problems of India. They believed that the state ought to take an active 
interest in the task of economic development and guide it. They strongly 
favoured protection of the Indian industry. 

They did not approve of radicalism in programmes which they feared 
led the country to violence, chaos and confusion. Their immediate task 
was to pursuade the government to train Indians for self-governance. 
Being convinced of the good intentions of the British and the benevolent 
nature of their rule they thought that they would be able to argue them 
into accepting their claim to freedom within the Empire. 

Their approach was moderate and pragmatic. Their appeal was 
confined to a narrow section of public opinion, namely, educated middle 
classes. 

The effect of their political activities was to initiate them to the pro- 
cesses of parliamentarianism in India and make people conscious of the 


1. K.P, Karunakaran, Continuity and Change in Indian Politics, Delhi, 1964, p. 37. 
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economic problems of the country. 
' The extremists (Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal, Lajpat Rai) did not differ 
fundamentally from the moderates in respect of political ideas and the 
political goals. They were liberals. But their sources of inspiration lay in 
the ancient traditions of India particularly Hindu religion. Their motto was 
self-reliance—reliance on God and the people of India. They did not believe 
in’ ‘political mendicaricy’’ and appeals to the sense of generosity of the 
British. 7 í 
Their methods were, ther 
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non-cooperation movement which the Congress launched under Gandhi's 
leadership during 1920-21, came as a climax to all yhe earlier movements®. 
We see in his writings and speeches a strange mixture of liberalism, econo- 
mic nationalism, political radicalism, religious outlook. and an abhorrence 
of western civilisation. Gandhi’s ideas and programmes (e.g. non-cooper- 
ation, national education, cottage industries, decentralised democratic 
society, civil rights, boycott of British institutions etc., and his belief that 
religion and other traditions of the masses cannot be ignored) when con- 
sidered in detail’ have considerable resenNalance with the ideas and pro- 
grammes of the moderates and extremists andhe Muslims. 

But Gandhism is much more than the su al of the individual ele- 
ments of his programmes and policies. Hi and social ideas are 
rooted in an integreted philosophy of mea aa deep study of 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. He pr and tried 
to conduct the Indian struggle accordin 
a pragmatist. He was a social visionary. 
plete change in Indian society by so 
and non-political—that the thre 
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inherent right of the people to beviree and by 
ccess of the struggle will depend upon ‘peanular 
extremists set into motion a process which broadened th 
of the national movement and gave it a democratic orientation. 
There were several points of identity between the moderates and the 
extremists. Both shared Anglo-Saxon respect for law, both believed in 
remaining within the Empire as a Dominion, both were loyalists and not 
disaffectionists, both shared liberal convictions, both agreed to work within 
the framework set by the British in India, both believed in political panaceas 
for the ills of India and the ideas of both were formulated in response to 
concrete situations. 

Primarily on account of historical and economic factors and partly dueto 
the programme of the extremists, during the period 1885-192! the Muslims 
adopted a number of political attitudes which can be grouped as follows : 
(1) to keep away from politics, (2) tojointhe rest of the people in their 
constitutional agitation for the extension of civil rights (3) indifference 
or ‘opposition to extremist agitations (4) demand for separate 
electorate (5) disillusionment with the British (6) political radicalism.? 
Religion was a major factor in muslim politics. They too were liberals. 
They also believed in revivalism and self-reliance. Muslim politics was also 
confined to middle classes. 

Gandhi emerged as the most important national leader in 1919. The 
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non-cooperation movement which the Congress launched under Gandhi's 
leadership during 1920-21, came as a climax to all the earlier movements’. 
We see in his writings and speeches a strange mixture of liberalism, econo- 
mic nationalism, political radicalism, religious outlook and an abhorrence 
of western civilisation. Gandhi's ideas and programmes (e.g. non-cooper- 
ation, national education, cottage industries, decentralised democratic 
society, civil rights, boycott of British institutions etc., and his belief that 
religion and other traditions of the masses cannot be ignored) when con- 
sidered in detail have considerable resemblance with the ideas and pro- 
grammes of the moderates and extremists andthe Muslims. 

But Gandhism is much more than the su al of the individual ele- 
ments of his programmes and policies. Hi and social ideas are 
rooted in an integreted philosophy of mean Boa deep study of 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. He pr and tried 
to conduct the Indian struggle accordin 
a pragmatist. He was a social visionary. 
plete change in Indian society by so 
and non-political—that the three 
sance, revolution and reconstruct 
birth of a new pattern of human culture. 
desiderata. But in reality it was not so. 

„e, unlike extremists and moderates, evolVe 
__-—“berategy, namely, to combine non-violent direct action W 
tive programme against the British and the civilisation they represented. 

Gandhi was a disaffectionist. He preached open defiance of politi- 
cal authority and thus undermined the moral and psychological foundations 
of the British rule. 

Gandhi gave several new dimensions to the national movement. He 
tried to break away from the traditions established by the political leaders 
preceding him. 

But even under such a powerful leader like Gandhi, the national 
movement did not succeed in moving away from the traditions established 
by his predecessors. During the period 1921-47 it resorted to a combi- 
nation of the mass methods of agitation of the extremists, the constitu- 
tionalism of the moderates and the constructive programme of Gandhi 
in the rural areas. 

There is one more aspect of the national movement during the period 
1921-47. In addition to Gandhi’s dominant influence, socialism and interna- 
tionalism began to attract a very large cross-section of public opinion 
inside and outside Congress. They made a fairly deep impression on the 
political understanding of the national leaders, in respect of the goals of 
the movements, its basic character and even its strategy and tactics. A 
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set of new social forces within India and impact of new influence from 
abroad combined to create a new climate of opinion and rendered old 
policies, programmes and attitudes partly out of date. The language, the 
tone and the emphasis of the resolutions of the Congress and other confer- 
ences indicate that the movement had acquired maturity and a greater 
degree of self-consciousness. Complete independence as the national 
objective, inadequacy of the concept of political nationalism, a clear reali- 
sation of the need to give a deeper and more positive social and economic 
content to the political movement, and an attempt to see the national 
struggle in a wider perspective are all manifestations of the above-men- 
tioned trends in 1921-47. 

Up to 1921, freedom was the main pre-occupation of the national 
movement. After 1921, the problem of unity acquired equal significance. 

The advent of ideology be it Gandhi’s non-violence or Marxian 
socialism and the attempts at organising political parties on the basis 
of ideology, introduced in an embryonic form the process of polarisation 
of political opinion in India at least on the all-India level within and 
outside the Congress. 

The implementation of the 1919 Reforms and the Government of 
India Act of 1935 carried politics to a larger number of people. The work of 
the Congress Socialist Party, the Kisan Sabha, the trade unions, the students 
organisations and youth clubs brought politics within the focus of thin- 
king of villagers and town-dwellers. In short, there began a widespread 
process of ‘politicalisation’ of the life of the masses, which in turn led to 
the creation of regional political cultures so different from all-India politics 
in which only great leaders and the educated middle classes participated. 

During this period religion continued to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in politics. The secular and progressive forces failed miserably 
to check the growth of communalism among the Muslim masses and they 
finally had to accept the partition of India. 

Since independence big changes have been taking place in India. The 
direction and the nature of this process has no parallel in Indian history. 
It may well be described as a rebirth, if not as a revolution. But the pic- 
ture we are painting of India is a new social picture on the sheet which is 
filled with the images of the past. We have not broken history. The tra- 
ditions of the national movement as well as those of the British rule and 
British culture are the basis of the new scheme of things in India. 

The task has not at all been easy. The nature of the Indian struggle and 
its legacy have intimate connections with the strength and weaknesses of 
contemporary India. And, therefore, we should look in this direction 
also to understand the nature of our present difficulties and disabilities. 


4 K.P.S, Menon, Indian Resurgence, Delhi, 1964. 
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Dr. Karunakaran® has shown that the most prominent feature of 
Indian politics from [885-1921 was the inter-relation of religion and politics. 
He argues that liberalism was the most dominant political value of the natio- 
nalist leadership. He is inclined to conclude very rightly that the principle 
of countinuity and change has been the keynote of Indian politics during 
this period. 

Karunakaran’s opinion is equally valid for the Indian struggle 
after 1921. Therefore, it may be stated that the entire Indian struggle 
up-to-date is an essay in the application of the principle of continuity 
and change. 

But this formulation as such, does not help us in improving our under- 
standing of the present Indian situation. Perhaps it is equally essential 
to analyse the implications of the acceptance of this principle. 

As. in the past, so in the present, the principle of continuity has been 
used as a veneer for maintaining the status quo. It has served only as 
a justification for conservative and timid approach to even those questions 
which need bold decisions. In a society which has a long history, the prin- 
ciple of continuity slackens the pace of growth. 

The presence of economic monopolies, the preponderant influence 
of bureaucracy and the persistence of religious bigotry and social reaction 
have been primarily due to the fact that Indian leadership in the post-1947 
era did not have enough imagination and inventiveness to break away from 
the old methods and develop new techniques consistent with new ideals. 

India has had enough of continuity. Now the principle of change 
ought to be emphasised. Even in the past this has been done. The Indian 
struggle was by no means one monotonous movement in time unrelieved 
by any original effort. Raja Ram Mohan Roy with all his moderation made 
a big departure from his traditions. The extremists did the same thing. 
Gandhi repeated the feat with tremendous courage and dexterity. Nehru 
quietly led India away from Gandhi in several respects. 

The leaders responded to the circumstances with remarkable flexi- 
bility. By exercising their right to dissent creatively they enriched the 
tradition itself. They saved the movement from slipping into a state of 
decadence. By a series of practical innovations the leadership enlarged 
the ‘orbit of consent”, broadened the national concensus in respect of 
certain fundamental political and social values (for instance, concept of 
individual liberty, notion of fundamental rights, social justice and equality, 
seculariam and scientific outlook etc.) and laid the foundations of an open 
society. 

To-day also India needs bold creative dissenters who are willing to 
work within the national concensus. But unfortunately there is an absence 
of this class of intellectuals and leadership. 





5. See note 1. 
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. The struggle bequeathed a political culture of which the most impor- 
tant elements, democracy, socialistic ideas, secularism and internatlonalism 
were made the basis of the constitution of free India. The movement 
also trained a large body of professional politicians to work a parliamentary 
system of government. Even though the franchise during the period 
1919-46 was shamefully narrow, the masses got acquainted with democratic 
ideas, procedures and practices—for instance, voting, party system, rule of 
law, civil rights etc. 

But the democratic traditions in pre-independence India were serious- 
ly affected by the involvement of religion in politics. Communalism, the 
concreate political expression of this tendency, was the most baffling ques- 
tion during the period 1916-47 and remains so even today for identical 
reasons. : 

Most of the leaders considered it simply a question of music before 
Mosques or of cow slaughter and of adequate political representation. 

Others like Nehru relied on rapid economic growth and industrial- 
ization as a solvent of communalism and did not come to grip with 
the problem. The extremists, the terrorists, Gandhi and the revivalists 
used religion to gain political advantage. Consequently the national 
movement as a whole failed to devise an effective strategy to deal with 
communalism. It succeeded in wresting freedom from Britain but failed 
to stop India’s partition. f 

One more factor affected democracy. The leaders were not fully 
aware of the fact that democratic or parliamentary form of government 
pre-supposes the presence of a mature, responsive and democratic social 
order. They ignored the question of social regeneration along democra- 
tic lines. Therefore, there developed a deep hiatus between political 
values and the political institutions on one hand and the social values and 
social institutions and the capacities of the people on the other. This 
adversely affected the growth of healthy democratic traditions. 

There was another weakness in the structure of the movement. It 
over-emphasised the importance of all-India politics. The regional politics 
and regional leaders at all levels remained rather out of touch with the 
leadership at the top. This created serious problems of discipline and 
morale, 

The national movement at lower levels was deeply affected by the 
sectarian local social and economic forces. The local leaders were dep- 
rived of the benefit of these progressive ideas and influences to which the 
all-India leaders were constantly exposed. 

This had serious consequences for Indian politics in the post-indepen- 
dence period. When political power was transferred to Indians, and the 
Central Government began to depend more and more on the co-operation 
and the initiative of the local population, the regional elite began to 
acquire stragetic importance, But since the tradition of regional politics 
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in the pre-independence age was not very refined and mature, local 
rivalries and dissension multiplied and poisoned the political processes. 

Socialism as acreed may not have yet achieved nation-wide acceptance. 
Some of its doctrinal ingredients, for example the idea of class conflict, 
public ownership of means of production, distribution and exchange, 
dialectical materialism etc. have failed to impress the political mind of India. 
But the idea of economic equality and social justice, the opposition to the 
established order and a deep urge to change it have got permanently shuffled 
into the consciousness of the masses. The appeal of socialist ideas is univer- 
sal. No party can ignore to make a socialist approach to deal with the 
problems of poverty and growth. 

Further, socialism had its origin in the need of the urban middle-class 
intellectuals for solidarity with the rural agricultural population.6 That 
search still continues. The socialists in India have failed to adapt it suitably 
to serve the peasant masses. They cannot interpret the original socialist 
ideas in terms of the needs of a religion-bound, nationalist, conservative 
peasant society. They were too much involved in either the nationalist 
struggle or in the doctrinaire diletantism. They had little time or incli- 
nation left to experiment with the socialist values as the Jewish people did 
in Israel. In their mind, socialism was connected with the role of the state in 
ordering the economic affairs of the community. They did not fully grasp 
the significance of elements of utopian socialism in India. 

. This leads us to the discussion of another significant point regarding 
the legacy of the movement. Excluding Gandhi, most of the leaders from 
Naoroji to Nehru exclusively emphasised the economic and the political 
approach to social questions. None of them fully realised the power of 
traditional values and customs and conventions on the minds of the masses. 
They failed to understand the social implications of change. They either 
underestimated or ignored the dangerous potentialities of religion, commu- 
nalism and casteism. The fountains of voluntary mass endeavour ran dry. 
The social imagination and social responsiveness was seriously paralysed. 
There is a tendency to rely excessively on governmental or similar institu- 
tional action. The people have been rendered rather unfit for organised 
social action independently. 

Next to democracy, the most effective and profitable legacy of the, 
struggle was the international outlook. The policy of non-alignment 
the idea of Asian and African solidarity, the support for international 
organisations, anti-fascist, anti-racial and anti-colonialist policies and 
an awareness of the defence requirements of India, all these have their 
origin in the traditions of the philosophy of the national movement since 
the 1920’s. But the experience of international contacts during this period, 


6. Sibnarayan Ray, “India : Urban Intellectual and Rural Problems” in 
Leopold Labedz, ed., Revisionism, London, 1962, 386. 
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and the traditions of non-violence as uderstood by the people gave an un- 
duly exaggerated importance to the ethical aspect of India’s foreign policy 
and made it ignore the role of power in international relations. 

The legacy of Gandhi to modern India, nay the world, is invaluable. 
Some of his programme or his idiosyncracies have no doubt become out 
of date. However, whether in a state of economic underdevelopment or in 
conditions of affluence, his basic human approach to social questions in India 
will ever remain relevant, Gandhiji raised his voice against poverty-stricken 
India falling a prey to the habit of blind glorification of all that is modern. 
He had great faith in the creative social impulses of the people. 

Unfortunately, India has written off Gandhi. Her plans, her outlook 
and her basic approach to social issues give an impression as if Gandhi never 
lived and worked and preached in this country! Even now it is not too 
late. India can still solve some of her problems by learning to tap the heri- 
tage of Gandhi. 





Book Reviews 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Congressmen’s Primer for Socialism, complied by H.D. Malaviya, 
Socialist Congress Publication, 199 pp, Rs.5-00 


Quite a few writings and compilations have been published on or from Nehru, since 
May 27th, 1964. This one is a further addition but with a special purpose. As the hea- 
ding indicates, it is meant to provide a course to the Congressman on the subject of socia- 
lism, in the words of the greatest of Congress Sociaists, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Mr. Malaviya must be thanked for the work he has done in compiling these extracts 
from the writings of Nehru. On the importance of the work there is an introductory 
note by Shri G.L. Nanda. In the words of Mrs Indira Gandhi in the Foreward, “‘there is 
considerable confusion in the pubic mind, and even within the Congress Party itself, regar- 
ding our policy of socialism’, She indicates that this will become the Congressmen’s 
manifesto for socialism ; one hopes that it will find its place in every Congressman’s 
book-shelf. 


The chapters are extracted from the “Glimpses of World History”, “Whither India’’, 
Maulana Azad Memorial Lectures and Jawaharlal Nehru’s writings in the 4.I.C.C. Eco- 
nomic Review. A few of these were published earlier in the Socialist Congressman which 
Mr. Malaviya edits. 


While going through the book the reader feels the gradual growth of Nehru’s thoughts 
and ideas on socialism. His convicton that scientific habits of thought and socialism 
are the only remedy for India’s evils, is well-reflected: “I want a socialist society in India. 
I want to get out of this framework of an acquisitive society”. It is amply evident that 
Nehru’s socialism was not developed in a reading room but in the course of his constant 
inter-action with world events begining from the 1920’s. 


One however has the feeling that Nehru’s recent thoughts on socialism, do not find any 
prominence, whereas an undue space has been given to his thoughts on such off-the- 
purpose topics as Anglo-American rivalry, Dollar-Pound conflict and so on. 


With a little more work on annotation and biblography the book could well have 
been useful for academic circles also. 


Kiran Mishra 


The United Nations Reconsidered edited by Raymond A’Moore, University of South 
Carolina Press, Columbia, 1963, 151 pp. 


This book is a collection of articles and speeches by a number of eminent American 
and other Western statesmen and scholars. Among its contributors are people like Harold 
Macmillan, former Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and President Charles de 
Gaulle of France. “It is an attempt,” we are told by the editor in his preface to the book, 
“to gather together in a single volume the views of those, who accept the necessity of our 
(American) involvement in world affairs, and for our membership in the U.N.; but 
who are, at the same time, seriously concerned about the U.S. policies towards the U.N. 
and about the development within the U.N. itself” (p. 1). 
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The book is in four parts. Part I attempts to acquaint us with the background of 
the U.N. crisis; part II purports to list the major criticisms against the organisation; 
part three aims to explain the United States attitude to the U.N.’s financial crisis in geners] 
and its attitude to the U.N.’s ‘bond issue” in particular and, part IV includes two speeches 
by Macmillan and de Gaulle and this gives us the views of the two closest allies of the U.S. 


_ To take a synoptic view of the book, its attempts are two-fold: (a) to subject the 
organisation to severe criticism and (b) to make recommendations to redress them. 
According to the book the failures of the world body have béen four-fold : 


1, It has failed to perform its primary function of maintaining international peace 
(Thomas Dood p. 91). 


2. It is not living up to the provision of the charter and in fact it has violated one 
of its basic principles : domestic jurisdictions (de Gaulle p. 145). 


3. It has failed to preserve the predominance of the Council and indeed there has 
been a definite shift of power from the Council to the Assembly (Mansfield p. 114). 


4, It has changed radically owing to the emergence of the Afro-Asian bloc with 
“escalating membership, rampant nationalism and fuzzy and irresponsible resolu- 
tions (Earl Home p. 140). 

While it may be true that the organisation could not act upto its lofty ideals the 
question arises as to why it could not do so. And it is here that one likes to take up issue 
with the contributors. Their reply is: the failure of the organisation is to be found in the 
duplicity of the Soviet Union and the irresponsibility of the Afro-Asians. But the truth is 
just the reverse: the West has its lion’s share in violating the U.N. charter and in by-passing 
the Organisation whenever its self-interest so demanded. Cases like the Suez, Congo 
and Cuba can be cited in this connection. Taking up the problem of the “‘irresponsibility 
of the Afro-Asians”’, which has been so much talked of in the West, the facts are that 
despite many provocations at the hands of the colonialsts, despite untold suffereings of 
their bretheren under colonial rule, the Afro-Asians, it can be safety said, have always 
maintained a certain amount of moderation and sobriety. In fact they have never lost 
the perspective not even when there have been naked aggression like in Suez or in the Congo. 
What role they have played in bringing about the present detente between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is yet to be analysed and assessed. Ifand when sucha study is made, 
their role in bringing the present thaw in the Cold War would not be found, at least, to 
be insignificant. i 

Equally baseless is the charge of the violation of the domestic jurisdiction. What 
President de Gaulle and others have in their minds when they accuse the world organisa- 
tion of violating the domestic jurisdiction are the colonial problems like Algeria and others. 
They seem to have missed the point that the U.N. was bound to take active interest in the 
colonial problems, first, because one of its primary tenets is the equality of all peoples; 
and secondly, because it could not have performed its primary functions of maintenance 
of world peace without this, as colonialism was the most potent cause of international 
strife. Hence this active interest of the organisation in colonial problems. Similarly 
the criticism of the organisation on the ground of a shift of power from the Council to 
the Assembly is misplaced. There has been a radical change in the world power structure 
since 1945 and this shift simply records the new realities of the world power structure. 
So much for the criticism. 


Now we come to the suggestions made by the contributors to remedy the situation. 
These are five-fold: (1) strenthening the financial position of the U.N. (Max Ascoli p.85); 
(2) the U.N. should not be entrusted with tasks it is unequal to fulfil (Ibid. 86); (3) easing 
of international tension so that the U.N. could work more effectively (Macmillan p. 135); 
(4) Afro-Asians should behave more responsibly (Earl Home p. 129); (5) A new organi- 
sation which Fulbright calls the “Concert of Nations” (p. 73) or which Hoover calls the 
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“Council of Free Nations” should be set up (p. 112); and (6) a weighted voting system 
should be introduced in the U.N. (Mansfield 74). 


The first three suggestions are inoccuous and hence unobjectionable. The fourth has 
been already dealt with. The two concrete suggestions viz., (a) introduction of a weighted 
voting system in the U.N. and (b) the creation of a new organisation of “free nations” are 
left for our consideration. Taking the second suggestion first, one may like to ask a number 
of questions. Why this new organisation at all? Does it mean that the contributors 
have lost their faith in the U.N. ? Must the West always have an organisation where it 
can dominate and dictate? One is led to this inescapable question because they leave 
us in no doubt as to what they mean by this new organisation. They plead for streng- 
thening of the NATO not only militarily but also politically. Thus what they are pleading 
for may be a concert of the like-minded Western powers, but that cannot be a world orga- 
nisation. Nor do they seem to have realised the damage done by the military alliances 
like the Nato and the SeaTo both to the prestige and the potentialities of the U.N. by 
weakening the faith of mankind in the latter’s effectiveness. The suggestion of the weigh- 
ted voting, to say the least, is mischievous. Equality of all peoples irrespective of their 
colour and creed, is the basic principle of the international community and any departure 
from it would lead not only to the disintegration of the organisation but also to dis- 
integration of the community of nations. 


R. C. Pradhan 


Vietnam Divided by B. S. N. Murti, Asia Publishing House, 228 pp., Rs. 16°00. 


While reunification of Vietnam under the terms of the Geneva Agreement of 1954 
remains a far cry, the ‘unfinished struggle’ goes on and on, as if never to end. The Inter- 
national Control Commission feels ‘frustrated and helpless’ to control the deteriorating 
situation especially in South Vietnam, where an endemic civil war worsens the poltical 
situation still further. The cold war between the two power blocs, made more complex 
with China’s influence in the region, seems to make the Seventeenth Parallel a permanent 
boundary line between the two sovereign states in Indo-China. 


Dr. Murti has had a first hand confrontation with the events in this strife-torn country 
where, in his view, U.S. complicity in the problem makes any chance of an agreement or 
a negotiated settlement almost impossible. The State Department’s commitment to fight 
the Viet-Cong to the finish aggravates the situation in so far as the U.S. refuses to nego- 
tiate on the question. As such, the puppet government of South Vietnam is unable to 
take any independent action that might break the stalemate. Despite all counsel to the 
contrary, Washington’s ‘tough line’ seems to be intractable. The Soviet Union had been 
demanding the withdrawal of foreign troops and the stoppage of the supply of arms by 
the U.S. to its proteges in S.E. Asia. Britain, on the other hand, asked Russia for a joint 
appeal to North Vietnam to cease its campaign in the South. However, the efforts for 
moderation and restraint have been of no avail, and the situation, the author warns, has 
reached an explosive stage where provocative action on the part of any of the parties might 
resultin a globalconflagration. In fact, there can be no military solution to an exceedingly 
political problem. But, since the parties concerned are not prepared for consultation or 
even to sit around the table, tensions must inevitably mount. The burden of Dr. Murti’s 
thesis is based on the fact of the direct involvement of the U.S. with combat troops which 
would provide China and North Vietnam an excuse to launch a hot war having disastrous 
consequences for all. That such a danger looms large is the purport of the book. 


The uniqueness of the Vietnamese problem—the uniqueness with which the Geneva 
Agreement was partially implemented in the aftermath of the withdrawal of the 
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French Union forces, the creditable work done by the I.C.C. and the significant part 
played by some of the Indian diplomats in the preservation of an uneasy peace under the 
most trying conditions—all this is explained in great detail and with accuracy by the 
author who himself was associated with the Commission. He provides the necessary 
background information to understand the more recent happenings in Vietnam. Parti- 
cularly, the chapters on Ho Chi Minh and Ngo Din Diem give an interesting insight into 
the political forces operating in this unfortunate region. 

I have only a fear that the book might date before long and become an object of his- 
torical interest only with the events moving so fast; that, at least, is the usual fate of so 
many treatises on current affairs. Presently, it wil] be most useful for students of interna- 
tional relations, foreign affairs, diplomacy and politics. The-Appendix adds to the value 
by incorporating the texts of the Agreement and the Final Declaration of the Geneva 
Conference. 


M. M. Sankhdher 


World Order and New States by Peter Calrocoressi, The Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, 1963, 112 pp. 


The emergence of new nations on the world scene has been a significant development 
of the present era. It has raised a number of interesting questions. What role they are 
going to play in international affairs? What impact they have on the world power struc- 
ture? What sort of reorientation in the whole fabric of international behaviour is needed 
to readjust the old myths with new realities ? Naturally, this development has set many 
a man of public affairs to ponder and reflect. 


The book under review is a valuable contribution in this direction. The primary 
purpose behind this book is two-fold. First, it seeks to high-light the inherent weaknesses ` 
in the social, political and econonic fabrics of the emerging nations and their impact on 
world peace. Secondly, it attempts to suggest how to remove the present and potential 
threats to world peace. The book consists of four chapters. The first chapter depicts 
dangers of the present world situation. It also pinpoints how mankind is standing at the 


threshold of a catastrophe which may escalate and engulf it at any moment if constant 
vigilance is not maintained. 


The second chapter attempts to portray the limitations of the Big Powers as guardians 
of international peace in the present world situation. The author clearly brings out how 
the dangers of escalation of a local conflict into a world conflagration has come to make 
a Big Power think before it decides to intervence. He thinks that a Big Power will not 
intervence in a local conflict in this new situation unless : (a) it is implicated in a local 
upheaval (as the Soviet Union in Hungary); (b) it is present on the spot (as Great Britain 
in Cyprus); (c) it observes a massive build-up by the enemy (as the United States in 
Cuba) (p. 23). 

Chapter III deals with the inherent instability in the fabrics of the new nations. No- 
body will dispute his findings that the inherent causes for instability in most of the new 
nations are (a) internal inadequacy in the political structure, (b) political inexperience 
and inexactitude of the leaders, (c) lack of a sound administrative system, (d) the weak 
economic condition, and above all and whatis mostimportant, (e) the cold war (p. 35). 


In Chapter IV he attempts to show how the United Nations could be used as an in- 
strument not only for preserving world peace but also for removing and eliminating the 
potential threats to it. His suggestion that all economic aid should be given through the 
U.N. is commendable as this will take away the political strings which the aiding nations 
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attach to aid and will eliminate all the chances of undue interference in the internal affairs 
ofa smal! country by a Big Power. Similarly his suggestions for strengthening the United 
Nations so that it becomes an effective instrument for the maintenance of world peace 
reflects his realistic idealism which cannot but be appreciated by all students of interna- 
tional affairs. 


While his findings and suggestions are laudable his line of thinking, however, raises 
a fundamental question. Is he not, owing perhaps to his concern for world peace, 
suggesting the maintenance of the status quo ? Will not the U.N., if and when equipped 
with the means to bring about peace, be used as a maintainer of status quo ? This leads 
one to an even more basic question: will the maintenance of status quo lead to genuine 
peace in the world ? Certainly not. For unless the basic urges and aspirations of the 
less priviledged sections of the world community are fulfilled, unless the Big Powers show 
genuine respect for their sovereignty, the chances of maintenance of world peace would 
always be precarious. The need of the hour is to eliminate all sorts of inequality—social, 
racial, political and econonic. Unless this is done there can be no hope for genunine and 
lasting world peace. So the basic flaw in his line of thinking is that he appears to be an 
advocate of no-change, 


D. N. Sharama 


Governmert and Politics in Northern Africa by I. William Zartman, Methuen and 
Co. I ‘d., London, 1964, 205 pp. 


The Ciovernment and politics of the countries of North Africa are striking in many 
ways. Rai zing from Morocco on one end to Somalia at the other, these countries present 
a kaleidost pic picture. They are strategically important and hence wooed by the great 
powers. 1 hey provide a link between the Arab and the African worlds. The countries 
in this regi n between the desert and the sea are similar and diverse in a variety of ways. 


Willi-m Zartman’s book provides a precise account of the politics of Morocco, 
Tunisia, Atgeria, Libya, the U.A.R., Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia. AlI these countries 
have witnessed the transition from dependence to self-government during the period 
after the Second World War. For them, “independence was easier to attain than demo- 
cracy”. In all the countries there are elites of different sizes, that are capable of governing 
national affairs, but the populace is not in a position to rule itself in any one of them, 
which according to the author is the “dilemma of democracy and independence in newly 
self-governing states” (p.5). 


The obstacles to democracy in these ‘young nations’ lie mainly in the nature of the 
people, the nature of the leadership and the relation between the two. The majority of 
the population is deficient in experiences, expectations and aspirations. “Between the 
Lazarus of the masses and the Dives of the traditional elite there is a great gulf fixed, with 
little social mobility, economic graduation or political interprenetration’”’ (p.9). This is 
more or less true in the case of most of the emerging nations in Asia and Aftica but in 
Africa the gulf between the masses and the elite is wider than in Asia. 


Though the responses to the challenge of democracy varies from state to state, broadly 
speaking, these states fall into three general categories. The elite governs in Ethiopia and 
Libya where traditional oligarchic systems exist. Democracy is redefined in the U.A.R., 
Tunisia and Algeria under post-revolutionary systems. Morocco, Sudan and Somalia 
have party systems of a sort and certain political development continues in them. The 
content of democracy thus varies from country to country. 
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The eight countries in North Africa are separately dealth with in the eight separate 
chapters Il to IX. The study of each country is divided into four sections. The intro- 
ductory section shows how independence was won. The second section examines the 
position of the elite in decision making and representative functions. Attempts to bridge 
the gap between the elite and the masses are dealt with in the next section. The last sec- 
tion makes a brief survey of the constitution, legal system and the judiciary and con- 
cludes with a reference to the country’s present policies. All these chapters are factual 
and readable. 


The crucial problems of these states are highlighted by the author. 


In Morocco, the two major forces are the king and the parties. How long it can 
maintain cooperation between the two forces, is Morocco’s rea] problem. 

Algeria is confronted with the problem of choice between a single and a multi-party 
system. The author fears that the pressures towards a multi-party system in Algeria, 
may possibly lead to an authoritarian system. But that need not necessarily always be the 
case. 


In Tunisia, a strong tutelary system has been built around the personality of Bour- 
guiba, the undisputed leader. But how long ‘Bourguibism’ will satisfy the people, has 
yet to be seen. 


The vast underground deposits of petroleum may make Libya’s future development 
resemble that of non-African states like Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. The law and the elite 
in Libya are shaping the political processes as they find their way. But people must 
also be brought with the law and the elite. 


President Nasser’s policies—foreign and domestic, have been extremely popular 
inthe U.A.R. Heis trying to bring about his own brand of socialism in Egypt. The suc- 
cess of his attempts, will depend how far he is able ‘‘to bring economic, social and poli- 
tical development to the people as a whole”. 


In Sudan before the recent changes the parliamentary system was one of “‘the elite 
manoeuvering and not of popular responsibility”. Democracy can have meaning in Sudan, 
if only national unity and an awareness of national needs, desires and responsibilities 
are instilled into the minds of the people. 


Ethiopia. is the only non-Arab, non-Muslim state in Northern Africa. Emperor 
Haile Sellasie is “pulling the cart of modernisation alone” and is moving as fast as he 
can. But the world about him is ‘moving faster’, 


Underdevelopment is Somalia’s greatest problem but irredentism is its biggest 
political issue. 


In the last chapter the author brings home to us the issues of regional unity and 
elements of strategy in Northern Africa. These issues really dominate the international 
relations of Northern Africa. 


The non-political factors which promote regional unity are (1) Its Arab nature and 
(2) Islam. In all the countries except Ethiopia and Sudan more than 95 percent of the 
population are Muslim. The states of northern Africa are members of all three circles: 
Arab, Muslim and Africa. But still, regional unity has made little headway in northern 
Africa. “Competing economics, conflicting ideologies, incompatible political systems 
and emerging national interests rise in importance and may even become predominant in 
the future” (p. 184). 

The strategic importance of northern Africa (like regional unity or unities), is less 
geographic than ideological; it depends less on the size, shape and physical make-up 
of the countries than on their human ingredients. Domestic politics is of paramount 
importance in northern Africa. Foreign policy is its adjunct, often determined by domes- 
tic political manoeuvering. 
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Finally the author points out the dilemma faced by the countries in Northern Africa 

“Will their policies reflect a neutralism of positive contribution, or a neutralism of 

` dissatisfaction ?”” The answer depends, he holds, “on the ability of present leadership of 

prepare their mass followings for responsible aspirations and participation in government 

and toshape their own promises and performance to fit the needs and capabilities of their 
nations” (p. 191). 


The book presents a view of the aspirations of the emerging nations in Africa north 
of Sahara. It enables the reader to place important personalities like Nasser of Egypt, 
Bourguiba of Tunisia, Haile Sellasie of Ethiopia and Ben Bella of Algeria, in the proper 
perspective and to study and compare political and legal institutions. The presentation 
of the subject matter is free from emotional overtones. 


' North Africa is one of world’s least studied areas. The book shows what democracy 
and independence mean to the emerging nations of the area. The book is of special sig- 
nificance in view of the strategic importance of northern Africa. Itis definitey a valuable 
addition to the literature on the politics of emerging nations with particular reference to 
northern Africa. 


K. Raman Pillai 


De Gaulle and the French Army by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr, New York, 1964, 331 pp. 


The nature of civil-military relations in France has been a subject of controversy 
ever since the French Revolution. Indeed, France has failed so far to provide a pattern 
to the civil-military complex within the framework of French republicanism. As a result, 
French Republics have risen and fallen, alternating with the monarchical-dictatorial- 
personal regimes. 


Before World War II, de Gaulle had himself delineated this problem in his several 
works, viz., ‘Le fil de L’Epee’, ‘France et son Armee’, etc. His recurring theme has always 
been the subordination of the military to the national civil administration. Another valu- 
able work on this subject is ‘The French Army: A Military-Political History’ (1963) by 
Paul Marie de la Gorce, an underground French Resistance leader during the German 
occupation of France. 


The book under review concentrates on the analysis of the most recent crisis (1958 
1961) in French civil-military relations. This crisis arose as de Gaulle’s policy unfolded 
itself towards Algeria. 


The Fourth French Republic collapsed in 1958 because of its manifest weak and 
confused policy towards Algeria. De Gaulle’s come-back to power in France was made 
possible by the French military officials in Algeria in the hope that de Gaulle would keep 
Algeria French. 


De Gaulle belied the political expectations of the French military officials in Algeria 
by showing his readiness to negotiate with the Algerian nationalists. The French generals 
in Algeria rose in revolt in 1961 against de Gaulle as they did in 1958 against Pflimlin. 

De Gaulle suppressed the military revolt in spring 1962, despite the invocation to the 
concept of military unity by the French military officials. Edgar Furniss gives a three- 
fold explanation of the concept of Military-Unity (pp. 106-8) : 

1. The military would not fight the military; 

2. The military would not judge the military, figuratively or actually; and, 

3. The military would offer united resistance against ‘political penetration’. 

The concept of Military-Uni, y proved infructuous because of its one negative aspect: 
it did not in practice mean respect for the chain of command. The breakdown of the 
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command structure had two consequences: first, uncertainty in the execution of the orders; 
and secondly, the choice was left to the officials to obey in full or in part, or escape 
from the orders, depending upon the personal stakes involved. 


De Gauille’s task of quelling the military revolt in Algeria was facilitated by the 
French police and some military officials, like Generals Katz, Ginestet and Aillert, 
“responsive to French government directions”. More than that, the French in Algeria 
started migrating to France as de Gaulle’s Algerian policy became clear to them. 


In Part Two, Edgar Furniss explains how, after the Evian agreements, de Gaulle 
undertook a “New Ordering of French Civil-Military Relations”. Premier Debre had 
thought that the Algerian settlement would be followed by restoration of parliamentary 
institutions in France (p. 128). But ‘‘this of course was not at all what de Gaulle had in 
his mind”. Asa result, Debre had to yield his place to Georges Pompidou. 


Once the Algerian issue was settled de Gaulle sought to restructure the political and 
economic institutions under the Fifth Republic. Some important features of de Gaulle’s 
internal policy are as under: 

1. Strengthening the executive power vis-a-vis the other two wings of the govern- 

ment—legislative and judiciary. 

2. Gaullist style of the French defence budget: advanced authorisation of the 

defence budget by the National Assembly through Joi cadre; and national 
rather than colonial character of the budget, etc. 


De Gaulle’s defence and foreign policies are interrelated. The first thing that de 
Gaulle did in the defence field was to put the French army in the nation’s service. He 
meted out exemplary punishments to the rebel generals. Edgar Furniss quotes Clemen- 
ceau: ‘‘Military justice is to justice what military music is to music’. The second thing 
that de Gaulle did for the French army was to equip it with the latest nuclear weapons, 
and make it the most powerful army in Western Europe. Lastly, de Gaullerid the French 
army of the Anglo-Saxon predominance by withdrawing the French forces from the Nato. 


De Gaulle further added to the prestige of the French army by assigning it a three~ 
fold mission: preservation of national independence; fulfilment of the French obliga- 
tions of defence in Africa and of the community; and fulfilment of the French commit- 
ments for the defence of Europe and the ‘free world’. 


Edgar Furniss has elaborated in remarkable details the de Gaulle strategy embedded 
in his concept of the Force de Frappe and its effects on the West European unity and the 
Atlantic alliance. But he has not cared to trace the growth of de Gaulle’s defence stra- 
tegy. In his other work—‘France, Troubled Ally’, Edgar Furniss had explained the French 
resentment at the post-Suez Eisenhower-Macmillan reinforcement of the Anglo-American 
special ties at the Bermuda Conference (March 1957). Indeed, de Gaulle had understood 
more clearly than his predecessors the implications of the Eisenhower-Macmillan con- 
cept of the U.S.-West European equality and inter-dependence within the Atlantic 
Community. De Gaulle clearly saw the Atlantic Community as an instrument of the 
U.S. - U.K. political strategy in Europe to secure political parity for the U.K. (with 
Western Europe under its leadership) with the U.S. How could de Gaulle stand the 
Anglo-Saxon strategy in Europe to succeed at grave political costs to France ? 


Despite the pre-Second World War French nuclear advancement, the U.S, not only 
did not help but opposed the French nuclear independence. On the contrary, the conti- 
nued U.S.-U.K. nuclear collaboration showed the Anglo-Saxon “special ties”. Worse 
still, both the U.S. and the U.K. denied any ‘‘special relationship’? between them. 


Yet, when Britain was negotiating with the ‘six’ for its entry into the European Eco- 
nomic Community, Britain concluded, without taking France into confidence, with the 
U.S. the Bahamas agreement (on the Polaris Missiles project), which re-displayed the 
U.S.-U.K. ‘special ties’. De Gaulle countered the new U.S.-U.K. collaboration in two 
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ways: first, he entered into a Cooperation Treaty with West Germany; and secondly, 
he excluded Britain from the European Economic Community. 

In his conclusions, Edgar Furniss shrewdly argues that the U.S. need not help France 
in its nuclear programme. Yet he assures the U.S. that their interests would be furthered 
by the development of the French Foree de Frappe and European unity on the Gaullist 
pattern of l’Europe d'Etats. 


H. S, Chopra 


Old Myths and New Realities by J. W. Fulbright, Random House, New York, 1964, Paper- 
back 147 pp., Rs. 14:50. 


Of what use it is to be a giant if you cannot enjoy the privilege that you alone pos- 
sess, namely to misbehave with others without any fear of retaliation? That has been 
America’s dilemma soon after the termination of the Second World War. America then 
had emerged as the only power, or super-power that possessed the nuclear bomb—the most 
terrible power of mass destruction that the world ever possessed. That it was not an empty 
boast had been made clear by what had happened to the Japanese after the dropping of 
the two atom bombs. A new era—the atomic era—had dawned. So unmistakably clear 
was the American lead then that it promised to go down in the history of mankind as the 
American era. 


But what. has happened to it ever since? With unprecedented capacity to help or 
harm others, the American leaders chose to use this unique strength of a giant in a manner 
and in a direction that has earned them so far neither the respect from their adversery nor 
any lasting gratefulness from their friends and allies. The cold war has been the only 
war that has decisively gone against America’s own interests ? It has eaten into the vitals 
of the American society and continues to corrode it. At a time when American power 
and influence over the rest of the world declines more and more everyday, when this self 
appointed ‘gendarme’ of the West is jeered and booed at every step, Senator Fulbright 
has rendered a signal service to his ‘affluent society’ by drawing its attention to “‘some 
unthinkable thoughts”. 


Last march, Senator Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
urged fellow Senators to dare to think “some unthinkabale thoughts” about the cold war 
and soon after he delivered another thought-provoking address in North Carolina. These 
addresses have now been enlarged into this small book, 


All those many peoples who spurned America’s leadership, those who opposed it 
and even those who did not go whole hog with them, have jointly created a world of new 
realities that is beyond the power of comprehension of those cold war warriors, in whose 
minds “‘the gap between fact and perception becomes a chasm and action becomes irrele- 
vant and irrational”. 

The Senator has described to us ‘the master myth’ that insists that the Devil resides 
permanently in Moscow and that the communist part of the world, a monolith, is composed 
of “various conspiracies all equally resolute and implacable in thier determination to 
destroy the free world”. 

What deserves wider publicity in the Senator’s address in our own country at this 
critical hour, is his analysis of the “Foundation of National Security”, for the vested inte- 
rests are trying to whip up a ‘mass hysteria’ here to feather their own nests. ‘There is no 
technical solution to the paradox of growing military power and descreasing national 
security”. He does not fail to mention here the erosion of American power and influence in 
the world. ‘‘Security’’ according to thè Senator, “is a state of mind rather than a set of 
devices and arrangements”. ; : 
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What undermines security is ‘the massive diversion of our wealth and talent” away 
from the national welfare and public happiness. “We are permitting the vast military 
establishment largely to run itself, to determine its own needs and to tell us what sacri- 
fices are expected of us to sustain the national arsenal of weapons”. But this arsenal of 
weapons renders America more insecure, for in this nuclear age, what is the only possible 
security is “the security of an international community in which men will be free from the 
terror of the bomb and free at last to pursue the satisfaction of personal fulfilment in civi- 
lised societies”, 


H.G. Pant 


Change, Hope and the Bomb by David E. Lilienthal, Princeton, University Press, 1963, 
168 pp. Rs. 3:50. 


No country’s leadership is more preoccupied with nuclear weapons as an essential 
to its security as America’s and yet is it proving any thing else than the part of that 
‘mythology that distracts Americans everywhere ? This ‘obsession with the Atom’ has 
led the Americans “‘to assign to it a separate and unique status in the world. So greatly 
did it seem to transcend the ordinary affairs of men that we shut it out of those affairs 
altogether; or rather, tried to create a separate world, a world of Atom’... and finally 
this has ‘‘driven Americans to “seek a grand solution. We became committed to the 
concept of a total final settlement because nothing short of this would answer the 
tremendous threat.” 


A very competent authority, David E. Lilienthal, who headed the American Atomic 
Energy Commission from when it was first created till 15 February 1950, when he resigned, 
has exposed the hollowness of this Myth of the Atom and all that it has come 
to stand for in America’s strategic thinking in this book which has grown into 
this shape out of the Stafford Little Lecture Series at the Princeton University that he 
delivered in February 1963. 


Lilienthal has, in a simple style tried to convey to his compatriots the basic fact of 
human life that there is something “bigger than the atom and of which the atom is an 


important part but only a part, “the world of men and of nations today. What kind of a 
world is it ?’’ 

“It is a world of change—swift, radical change. Change at a tempo unprecedented 
in history’’. And what is more to be learnt is the fact that “not the atom, not science, 
not ideology, but man is the source of change, the source of power in the world. Man’s 
fears and hopes, his passions and his resolve—these are the dominant forces, now as 
always.” And what Lilienthal offers through this book is “one man’s faith that a world 
of change is a world of hope: Is it too much to hope from the present day sons and 


daughters of the Piligrim fathers that they will realise this simple truth which Lilienthals 
and Fulbrights., a handful of sane people are urging upon them ? 


H.G. Pant 


The Philosophy of Restraint by Indira Rothermund, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1963, 
xv-+-178 pp. 


‘There have been a number of scholars, both in this country and abroad, whose 
theme has been the rich spiritual traditions of India. A growing generation of political 
commentators, springing from a sociological base of ‘conformity’, have carried this 
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concept to its logical limits to discover its existence in the political behaviour of 
Indians. 

The book under review is an addition to the list of such books. The author, an 
Indian by birth, with her strong base in Indian philosophy and Sanskrit literature, utili- 
ses both her primary regions of scholarship to good use in her new field of interest—inter- 
national relations. 


The book starts with a history of the Indian national movement and the role of the 
Moderates led by Gokhale and the Extremists who in 1906 rallied under the Nationalist 
Party of Tilak. The sociological reasons for extremism and the growth of terrorist move- 
ment in Bengal, has also been analysed in the book. The author has also given the back- 
ground of the nationalist movement in this country. Most of the political terminologies 
used in the book has been defined befcre their use. The author has also gone into the 
roots of such political terminologies. This helps in clarity but occasionally interrupts 
the analysis. ' 


In the introductory chapter, the author has summed up the Gandhian heritage, 
which according to her are: a concept of truth as a dynamic force; an emphasis on means 
rather than ends; a way of thinking of international relations as a means of concentric 
circles of good neighbours (the author calls ‘Gandhian Mandala’); an identification 
with the underprivileged people; a lack of practical experience in matters of territorial 
sovereignty, a strong anti-communalism and consequent opposition to the communal 
foundation of Pakistan and finally a pattern of thought which is characterised by 
proceeding from the general to the particular and beyond the particular to a higher 
generality. 


After spelling out her views of what constitutes the Gandhian heritage, the entire 
theme of the book is to vindicate the existence of this heritage, which, according to the 
author, springs from the Indian philosophy of restraint. 


The author has also made an assessment of the attitudes of countries like the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union in the sphere of international relations before analysirig India’s 
attitude. She describes the American approach as ‘normative’ as opposed to the 
‘reflexive’? approach of India. The defects of either of the approaches have also been 
analysed. 


There are occasions, however, when the ‘Philosophy of Restraint’ becomes quite 
unrestrained. When the author says that, India’s hatred for Soviet Communism is greater 
than that of the U.S.’s hatred for it, she has not substantiated her statement. If she could 
substantiate, it would have been interesting to see how she could fit in this hatred, if at 
all it exists, with the Gandhian heritage. 


The example of Goa, to vindicate the presence of the Gandhian heritage, also does 
not seem to be convincing. Even admitting, that India’s earlier hesitation to intervene 
in Goa was because of her philosophy of restraint, how does one explain the final ‘police 
action’ ? The ‘police action’ was necessary, and justified, but to fit it into a scheme of 
Gandhian heritage is a task, that the author conveniently avoids. 


The. book is well-documented and contains an exhaustive bibliography on Indian 
politics. : 


At atime when the basic tenets of India’s foreign policy are being reassessed, the book 
is timely; and at a time when too much emphasis is being laid upon the ‘power’ aspect of 
a nation’s foreign policy, the book brings in a refreshing approach—the spiritual. This 
almost brings in a new dimension to the evaluation of a nation’s political behaviour. 


Aswini K. Ray 
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The Case for Colour, by S.P. Adinarayan, Asia Publishing House, 208 pp., Rs. 15°00. 


Colour prejudices, with the seeds of violence and conflict that it carries, 
constitutes one of the most potent threats to peace and orderly progress in the world 
today. It has the dark capacity for destroying all that is good and beautiful in 
uplifting in human relations. 


The massive tyranny of apartheid as practised in the Union of South Africa, 
and the less pervasive forms of racial discrimination found in the United States, the 
United Kingdom and many other parts of the world have made colour prejudice a 
vital, topical and challenging issue. 


So far this issue has been confined mainly to the sphere of politics, jurispru- 
dence and social reform. Dr. S.P. Adinarayan belongs to that small group of social 
scientists who have been trying to approach this issue from a psychological angle 
and to view colour prejudice as what it basically is, namely a psychopathological 
phenomena. 


Dr Adinarayan, who teaches psychology at the Annamalai University in south 
India, has had the unique privilege of studying the psychology of prejudice under 
Dr J.C. Flugal at London. He is also the first Indian to have studied the colour 
problem in England using modern psychological techniques. He followed it up by 
research and study in India along the same lines. 


Dr Adinarayan’s studies led him to believe that the incidence of colour 
prejudice is far wider than its manifestations in various forms tend to suggest. 
Fortunately, in a majority of cases it stays latent and does not result in any harmful 
social consequences. Nevertheless, it constitutes an important element in the 
social and political decisions of a large number of people both in predominantly 
white societies as well asin coloured societies. It finds nourishment from social 
conditions which generate feelings of instability and insecurity among individuals. 
Fear, jealousy, and the sense of inferiority play an important part in the make up 
of a prejudiced mind. Frustration, both personal and social, leads to search for 
scapegoats in the form of supposedly inferior people. But the biggest factor that 
sustains colour prejudice is ignorance. Through a process of conditioning, genera- 
tions of individuals are led to believe in completely baseless notions about unfamiliar 
peoples. These falsehoods are treated as established facts which, in turn, provide 
the motivation for a variety of mischievous actions and attitudes. 


Dr. Adinarayan believes that it is at this level that the fight against colour 
prejudice can effectively be carried out. It is ultimately a problem of correct 
education and itis in this field that the various societies engaged in the task of 
eradicating colour prejudice can play a more fruitful role. What is needed is a 
freer and more frequent discussion of the nature of colour prejudice ; the lies and 
distortions on which it is based have to be dragged out into open light. There is no 
doubt that Dr. Adinaryan’s own book is intended to serve this aim. 


An important and disturbing question that Mr. Adinarayan’s book rasises and 
leaves imperfectly answered is the one concerning political cxploitation of color prejudice. 
It is one thing to diagnose and treat clinically the psychological causes of colour pre- 
judice; it is quite another to formulate a meaningful response to a system built on a 
conscious and cold-blooded manipulation of prejudice by power-seeking politicians, 
The policy of apartheid as practised in South Africa, though it feeds and fattens on 
psychological factors like fear and ignorance and social insecurity, is a political pheno- 
menon and has to be fought at the political level with political and economic weapons. 
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While one can sympathise with a white mother who finds it hard to decide to send her 
child to a mixed school, one can have nothing but contempt for a political system that 
glorifies colour prejudice and condemns colourcd races to a life of injustice and 


indignity. 


H.B.M. 
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Aruna Asaf -Ali—Lenin Peace Prize 1965 


The universal joy and happiness with which the award of the Lenin 
Peace Prize for 1965 to Smt. Aruna Asaf Ali has been greeted is proof enough 
not only of her immense popularity but also of the fact that all workers for 
peace are unanimous in recognising how greatly the award is deserved. 

The citation ofthe Lenin Peace Prize International Jury rightly refers 
to Aruna Asaf Ali’s contribution to the work of the All India Peace Council 
and the Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity—of whose leadership 
she has been among the most active and tireless. Both the movements owe 
to her personal assistance and’ work, a considerable portion of the success 
they have achieved particularly in the recent period. Arunaji has been 
throughout participating in the leadership of every major action for peace 
launched by the peace movement in this country for the last several years. 
Founder Director of the Institute of Afro-Asian and World Affairs, Arunaji 
is responsible for all that this Institute has been able to do. It is perhaps no 
accident that the last Indian winner of the Lenin Peace Prize was the Founder 
President of the Institute Smt. Rameshwari Nehru, the beloved leader of 
the Afro-Asian and Peace movements for so many years. 

Everyone remembers with gratitude the magnificent campaign launched 
under Arunaji’s leadership for the liberation of Goa, Daman and Diu. The 
National Campaign Committee for Goa, of which she was the President, 
became a symbol of the militant demand for liberation and created the 
climate which helped to pring: these POPES poorte back to the 
Motherland. ` 

At interhational cöiferènéss and most recently at the World Confer- 
ence Against Nuclear Weapons in Hiroshima Arunaji led the Indian delega- 
tion ina manner which helped immensely tc raise India’s prestige among the 
peace workers of the world. Again at the now famous World Conference 
for Peace and International Cooperation held in New Delhi last November, 
it was Arunaji who headed the Reception Committe and, in her own quiet 
way; Was responsible for far more of the success of the conference than she 
allowed to be made known. 

In her work for the peace movement to-day, Arunaji carries forward 
her glorious struggle against imperialism which played such a vital role in 
bringing the British ‘rule to an end. The saga of 1942 will some day be 
written and in that saga the name of Aruna Asaf Ali will alweys be written 
in letters of gold. oo 

It. is that struggle against ‘iipavialiann which ‘Arunaji carries forward 
today through the peace movement in defence ‘of this country’s national 
integrity and its basic policies of non-alignment and secularism. 

The Indian people and indeed the peoples of the whole world wish 
Arunaji many many more years of service to the cause of peace and progress 
and of national independence against imperialism and war. 


Ten years of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Movement 


Rameshwari Nehru 


We .are happy and honoured to print this article by Smt. 
‘Rameshwari Nehru, President of the Institute .of Afro-Asian 
and World Affairs and Patron of the Indian Association for 
Afro-Asian Solidarity. Remeshwariji has devoted all her life 
in the struggle for our independence and uplift of the down 
trodden people. Her association with the movement for Peace 
and Afro-Asian Solidarity is as old as these movements them- 

_ selves. She is the :-founder of the Afro-Asian Solidarity move- 
-ment. Her inspiration and her .consistent efforts have helped 
„greatly in building-and.developing this movement. She has led a 
number -of Indian delegations to international conferences for 
peace and solidarity. Inspite of her old age, she continues .to 
take a:keen.and active interest:in these movements— Editor. 


‘Tue foundation of the Afro-Asian Solidarity movement 
-was ‘laid ‘ten years ago in the city .of ‘Delhi:on .the:ewe.of the 
Bandung Conference. ‘Its beginning was very ‘humble. At 
our initiative a few countries of Asia assembled here and 
for the first time raised the slogan of solidarity tor the 
end of.colonialism, freedom for all countries and for world 
peace. 

The Bandung Conference which was held :immediate- 
ly after our-own meeting, gave.a similar call and strength- 
ened our stand. During this period the danger :of world 
_ wat was growing, the cold war was getting intensified, the 
wurge for freedom.in Algeria, Kenya and many other parts 
of Africa and Asia- was:taking a new shape. The agression 
on Egypt on the question of Suez created a new urgency 
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which necessitated the immediate unity of action by all the 
progressive forces for the cause of freedom and peace. 

The Asian Solidarity Committee realising this urgency 
sent a delegation to Cairo and as a result of this initiative and 
the cooperation given by President Nasser, the First Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Conference was held in Cairo in 1957 
after which the movement of solidarity spread in Africa 
as well. 

The movement has grown very fast during the last 
ten years. It carried out effective work in the cause of 
independence and peace. It is the result of the work done 
by this movement that it is now actively supported by 
the governments and tuling parties of most of the Afro- 
Asian countries. 

In our country the movement has firmly stood in 
support of the struggle of the peoples of Algeria, Congo, 
Vietnam, South Africa, Angola, Mozambique and many 
other countries and in response to this we have received 
enthusiastic support from the Afro-Asian Solidarity move- 
ments in other countries in our own struggle for the libera- 
tion of Goa. 

During the last ten years, the world has advanced 
very far. Most of the Afro-Asian countries have achieved 
their freedom, but thete are still many pockets in Africa for 
instance South Africa, the Portuguese colonies, Southern 
Rhodésia etc., where people are facing great oppression 
and inspite of the mounting world opinion imperialist and 
colonial powers tefuse to relent. 

The situation in Vietnam has escalated to a point when 
it can easily trigger off a world war. The American aggres- 
sion, its inhuman bombardment and use of gases and napalm 
bombs. has roused the conscience and anger of the whole 
civilised humanity. Protest demonstrations and meetings 
ate taking place all over the world. Such protests are made 
even by the American people themselves who have raised 
their voice against the cruel actions of their government. 
More and more protest matches and demonstrations ate 
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taking place every day in the U.S.A. Scientists, students, 
women and many other non-political prominent personalities 
ate protesting strongly against the attocities of thier own 
government. The demand for non-interference by the U.S.A. 
or other countries in the internal affairs of Vietnam is grow- 
ing day by day. The recognised principle of self-determi- 
nation demands that all foreign intervention is stopped and 
the Vietnamese ate left alone to settle their own problems. 

Similatly in South Africa, the Portuguese colonies and 


Southern Rhodesia, the white and imperialist governments 
are taking violent steps to suppress the people’s liberation 


movements. It is the duty and responsibility of our move- 
ment to intensify our support for the freedom struggle of 
these peoples. 

During the last ten years, much has been said but 
little achieved in the way of disarmament. On the con- 
trary the mad race for armaments is gaining great velocity 
to the extent of consuming more than half the national 
incomes of the countries of the world. 

The recent explosion by China of an atom bomb and 
het aggressive policy in Asia have created a serious prob- 
lem for the security of the Asian countries. China’s atti- 
tude instead of helping the struggle for peace, disarmament 
and Afro-Asian solidarity is helping countries like Pakistan 
to take the path of bellicosity. 

Inspite of these drawbacks the movement for Afro- 
Asian solidarity has grown in magnitude and has a great 
future. The overwhelming majority of the Afro-Asian 
countries and the people of other continents want peace, 
so that they may have time to consolidate the gains of their 
independence and build a better life for their people. This 
determined will of the overwhelming majority of the 
common people, is bound to prevail and defeat the forces of 
wat and disunity. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE BANDUNG 
CONFERENCE AND OF THE AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY MOVEMENT 


Speech by the U.A.R. Charge d'Affaires 
M. Adei Shafik Gabr 


l INDEED feel deeply honoured to be associated with this celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the Bandung Conference and of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Movement. 

_ it was in Bandung, ten years ago, that history took a momentous turn, 
breaking away from the past patterns of international behaviour, which 
was based on a more or less slave-master relationship. It was in Bandung, 
ten years ago, that the genuine voice of humanity, free from prejudices,— 
that had remained suppressed for ages—was heard strongly in an effective 
and unmistakable manner. 

The voice that thundered throughout the world from Bandung has 
had and still has its impact on our world of today. A return to the recent 
past when tne Conference was held can well illustrate the vast difference 
between the present world situation and that which existed at that time. 

When the Conference was convened Africa was still suffering under 
the bondage of colonialism. Even the few countries that were independent, 
could not have claimed that their independence was in any sense complete. 
Even Egypt which had its revolution three years before Bandung, was still 
passing through the crucial phase of consolidation. 

The transformations that took place in Asia and Africa within the last 
ten years were tremendous by any measure. | dare say that some of them 
might not have been foreseen even by the most optimistic statesman. 

The odds against which the Afro-Asian leaders fought were indeed 
overwhelming. No one can claim that all the difficulties have been sur- 
mounted. Indeed, a number of new problems have cropped up on the scene. 
However, the achievements realised since Bandung are quite impressive, 
Despite the wide diversity of every kind among the participants in Bandung, 
a unity has been patiently constructed which is breath-taking in its potential. 
The Big Powers were led to examine their attitudes towards Asia and 
Africa. There is no gainsaying the fact that the cultural and economic ties 
have been strengthened among these countries. ed : 

The Conference and its off-shoot, the Solidarity overeat have 
formed a moral wedge between the great giants, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., thus reducing tension in the world. 

It is a fact that for the first time, the Conference crystalised the greatest 
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common measure of agreement among the Afro-Asian countries on the funda- 
mental principles for the promotion of peace which were largely compre- 
hensive and showed a sense of realism and practicability. 

Despite the problems that have not yet been solved, the idea behind 
the Conference proved highly beneficial, as it helped explore many areas of 
agreements and increased the knowledge of the participants of each other’s 
problems. 

And last but not the least, the success of the first Conference has given 
an added measure of self-confidence to the newly liberated countries. This 
new spirit tended to increase their influence in world affairs. 

Bandung, as the late Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru so rightly said 
‘proclaimed the political emergence in world affairs of half the world popula- 
tion’. lt is due to the spirit generated at Bandung that the Afro-Asian 
group has come to play this dynamic role within the United Nations, thus 
changing the balance of forces in the world. 

The ease with which the Afro-Asian group could arrive at a formula 
for the different problems facing the world is a tribute to Bandung. This 
does not mean that differences do not exist among Afro-Asians. But the 
significant fact is that we do not consider them to be insurmountable. It is 
my firm belief that the spirit of Bandung, inspite of intermittent slumber, 
will ultimately triumph. 

To fully realise the spirit of Bandung something was still missing. The 
peoples of the world had to play a constructive role besides that of their 
governments. Hence the importance of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Move- 
ment that first emerged at the Conference of Asian Countries held in New 
Delhi in April 1955. It was then that the foundation for the great Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Movement was laid. This movement finally took its full 
shape in Cairo on 26 December 1957. For the first time representatives 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa met together in a sincere attempt to explore, 
discuss and overcome their difficulties. Having gone through identical ex- 
periences, their problems were to a great extent similar. Moreover, having 
been separated from each other by artificial barriers erected, by colonialist 
forces, a process of rediscovering each other was needed. This was initiated 
first at New Delhi and then at Cairo. 

Still more significant, this people’s movement has been consolidated 
in the form of a Secretariat and a permanent Council to ensure continuous 
and uninterrupted efforts at the popular level. 

The importance of the Solidarity Movement is that it provides a solid 
popular base supporting and preserving the independence of the newly 
liberated countries of Asia and Africa. It is the greatest safeguard against 
any attempt by the imperialist forces to launch a come-back or to infiltrate 
in any other form. It is no exaggeration to say that this movement, based 
as it is on a firm beliefin justice and equality among nations, is the embodi- 
ment of the conscience of mankind. It is the conscience of mankind 
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because it does not associate itself with Afro-Asian problems only. its 
interest is global believing as it does in the indivisibility of world peace. 

It is heartening for us to have seen for ourselves during our stay in 
India the dedicated and courageous efforts relentlessly exerted by your 
Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity. In no instance has it failed to 
come to the support of the liberation movements, and its voice has been 
always heard on various problems affecting world peace. 

As for its educating role in spreading political consciousness of world 
affairs among the people of India, its impact has been demonstrated in the 
spontaneous reaction of the masses to outside happenings. 

May | seize this occasion to extend, on behalf of my country, the best 
wishes for the Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity, coupled with 
the great esteem I hold for its distinguished members. f 

This movement has proved its effectiveness as a human force working 
for progress, liberation and peace which constitute the natural climate for 
the devoted and sincere efforts exerted by many nations struggling to im- 
prove human living conditions in their respective countries. 

| am sure that you all share in my hope that the Conference and the 
Movement will prove as great and colossal as the objectives of Freedom, 
Development and Peace. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE BANDUNG 
CONFERENCE AND OF THE AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY MOVEMENT 


Speech by the Indonesian Charge d’ Affaires 


Husni Thamrin Pane 


First of all, allow me to express my gratitude for this opportunity given 
to me to say a few words on this occasion of commemorating two anniver- 
-saries, the tenth anniversary of the First Afro-Asian Conference and the tenth 
anniversary of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement. 

This Conference and this Movement are interlinked indeed and are 
inseparable from each other. At the Conference we discovered and laid 
down the spirit and principles that should guide us in our battles against our 
common foes, the forces of colonialism and imperialism, our attitudes and 
actions towards each other, and to a certain extent also our attitudes and 
actions towards ourselves in our endeavour to make the promises of inde- 
pendence come true, While the Conference discovered and laid down this 
spirit and the principles the Movement has helped to keep the flame burning, 
and to keep the torch alight, and has helped to strengthen this spirit and 
these principles. 

Looking back at the ten years that have elapsed since the Conference 
took place and the Movement was started, one thing has stood out very 
clearly, namely that the outcome of all these struggles of ours, our struggle 
to eradicate the forces of colonialism and imperialism, our struggle to 
overcome differences of opinion and division of national interests among our- 
selves, and to a certain extent also our struggle within our respective coun- 
tries to make the promises of independence come true, that the outcome 
of all these struggles depends to quite a great extent on the spirit of cohe- 
sion and solidarity among us. 

I think you will all agree with me that nobody can accuse us of boasting 
if we say that this sense of cohesion and solidarity was very alive and real 
indeed when we were fighting for independence. In the year 1955 when 
we assembled at Bandung our total number was only twenty-nine. But 
today, in the year 1965 our total number has more than doubled, there are 
now more than sixty independent and sovereign states in our two conti- 
nents. This is a very great achievement indeed. Although independence 
has been won mainly by the heroic struggle of the respective peoples con- 
cerned we can also take pride that the solidarity shown by their African 
and Asian brothers and sisters has strengthened their struggle to a con- 
siderable extent. 
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While taking pride of this existing spirit of cohesion and solidarity, let 
us also be bold enough to admit that after independence was won we have 
seen a tendency among us to be less vigilant in preserving this sense of co- 
hesion and solidarity. This unfortunate effect we have seen to a certain 
extent in our struggle against colonialism and imperialism. Some of us 
seem to forget a little that some of our brothers in Africa and also some of 
our brothers in Asia are still living under colonial domination. Moreover, 
some of us are taking the facts too lightly that the powers of domination 
and exploitation are trying other ways and means to retain their power and 
influence. It is true that colonialism and imperialism in its classical forms is 
on the retreat but it is equally true that neo-colonialism and neo-imperialism 
is on the advance, trying to retain control through economic domination, 
through the maintenance of military bases and the like. Neo-colonialism is 
a real and rising danger to many of our newly independent states in Asia and 
Africa today. Let us be aware of this danger, let us fight it together, fight it 
with the strongest weapon at our disposal, the political weapon based on 
cohesion and solidarity among us. 

Looking now into the field of relations amongst ourselves, | think no-« 
where else is more clearly reflected this damaging effect of our neglect to 
preserve this sense of cohesion and solidarity among us. lam sure you will 
all agree with me that we Asians and Africans are not angels that we do 
have differences of opinion, division of national interests, or even con- 
flicts of interests with one another. There is no use saying or pretending 
that we do not have them. We have them, mostly as a heritage of the colonial 
past. But while admitting this, it does not and must not mean that we can- 
not solve these problems. We can solve them, by ourselves and by our own 
ways, as has been shown by our brothers from Africa and as we Asians are 
trying to do now, without any interference by outside powers interested in 
the divide and rule policy, interested in fishing in troubled waters. We can 
solve any problem among us provided we keep in mind and adhere to the 
spirit of cohesion and solidarity that should guide us in our attitudes and 
actions towards each other. We in Indonesia have our own way to solve 
our problems. We solve them by musjawarah and mufakat by deliberations 
and by consensus of opinion. We talk our problems out until a concensus 
of opinion is reached. This way of solving problems has also been applied 
to problems in the field of relations between nations and states. It has been 
proved to be applicable provided there exist a sense of cohesion and soli- 
darity between the nations or states concerned. 

As | have pointed out before, this sense of cohesion and solidarity is 
to a certain extent also needed in our respective domestic developments to 
make the promises of independence come true. There are so many things 
we can learn from each other, not only in the field of new ideas and con- 
cepts, but also in the field of how to get things done with the more or less 
meagre and so-called primitive means at our disposal at the present time. 


meena 
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These are things we have sometimes forgotten after the achievement of in- 
dependence. We thought that our solidarity was needed only in the strug- 
gle for national independence, but that afterwards our previous masters and 
the technically advanced countries were the only people competent to 
guide us through the process of our national development. I think the- 
realities we have seen have proved this to be wrong. 

In conclusion, allow me also to draw your attention that at this very 
moment of our commemorating the tenth anniversary of the First Afro-Asian 
Conference and the tenth anniversary of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement 
we arealso at the threshold of the Second Afro-Asian Conference. God 
willing, within a very short time we from Asia and Africa are going to assem- 
ble again, this time in the continent of Africa, in the city of Algiers, and 
God willing the spirit of cohesion and solidarity is surely going to be 
strengthened and revitalised by this coming conference. As you all know, 
from the very beginning Indonesia has been in favour of an early holding 
of this Second Afro-Asian Conference and has worked hard towards its 
realisation because as President Sukarno said in his inaugural address at the 
Meeting of Ministers in preparation for the Second Afro-Asian Conference 
in Djakarta April last year, “If ‘Where do we stand?’ was the key to the 
First Asian-African Conference, then ‘Where are we to goand What are 
we to do’, might well be our guide today”. 


Speech by the Leader of the Indian 
Delegation at the Afro-Asian 
Economic Seminar 


Professor A. K. Das Gupta 


I, IS A GREAT pleasure and a great inspiration for us, the members of the 
Indian delegation, to be here at this Seminar. An eminent Algerian 
scholar, who was Visiting India only a week ago, said in New Delhi that an 
Algerian is one who is with Algeria. In this sense, may I be permitted to 
suggest that we are all Algerians, just as much as we are all Afro-Asians. 
Algeria’s problems, we feel, are our problems, Algeria’s pride is our pride. 
We Afro-Asians share a common bond of ideas and attitudes to humanity 
and to the world; our problems are common, our struggle is the same, and 
itis our hope and prayer that in this struggle, inthis mighty effort to think 
through and resolve our problems, we will forge a common link of endeavour 
and that we will emerge victorious together. 

There is no question that the most significant and stupendous develop- 
ment in course of the last twenty years has been the emergence of the nations 
of Africa and Asia from colonial and imperial subjugation. Vestiges of 
colonialism still exist in many parts of the world; but it is only a matter of 
a few extra moments before these are swept away, and the entire mass of 
Asia and Africa become undisputed masters of their own destiny. However, 
neo-colonialism is a danger against which our countries have to perpetually 
guard themselves. 

All this merely marks a qualitative shift in the form of our common 
struggle. The arduous and intricate task of national reconstruction and 
economic development remains. We have to raise, through mutual help 
and hard work, the living standards of our peoples; we have to take sustained 
and concerted measures to make our economies strong and self-reliant, we 
have to enshrine the highest principles of social justice in our statecraft and 
economic policy. 

If I am permitted to mention inthis forum, we the people of India 
have always placed in the forefront of our objectives the supreme 
goal of national reconstruction through economic planning. Even while 
we were still fighting the colonial subjugators, our struggle for national 
independence embraced the concept of post-freedom planning of the coun- 
try’s economy for rapid economic growth and for building socialism. Imme- 
-diately following independence, our government set up a National Planning 
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Commission, and over the last fifteen years we have made strides towards 
accelerated economic growth with a view to establishing a socialistic pattern 
of society in which all citizens are deemed equal and receive and benefit 
from equal economic and social opportunities, and for laying the foundations 
of a strong and wide industrial base which will asure fast growth of the 
economy in future decades. In this process of development, we have had 
successes as well as failures, we have had many achievements, but at the 
same time, much remains to be done. It is our hope that in this Economic 
Seminar of the resurgent Afro-Asian nations, we will be permitted to share 
with you our learning and experience in this extremely difficult endeavour 
for national economic planning, so that our brethern from the other 
countries would, along with us, benefit, even if marginally, from the 
experience of our successes and failures. 

The other perspective which our struggle for national emancipation 
had kept to the fore is the international aspect of the national efforts for 
growth and economic progress. We take pride in the fact that the people 
of India have always been influenced by this stream of consciousness that 
their country cannot advance if the rest of Afro-Asia are left behind; that 
the precondition of economic development in our country is peace and 
disarmament; that the entire range of Afro-Asian nations have te march 
together towards progress; that the forces of imperialism and neo-colonia- 
lism will be subdued only if we, the newly emerging nations act in concert, 
plan in concert, protest in concert against injustice and inequities where- 
ver they take place in this wide world. Finally, in so far as is possible we 
plan the re-ordering of our economies together, conforming to the princi- 
ples of mutual aid and support. India has accepted the principle of 
socialism as the framework of her plans and is happy to state that she 
is endeavouring gradually, yet steadily, to attain her goal. 

It is our hope that, in course of this week’s deliberations, we will have 
occasion to discuss in sufficient detail the major areas where this noble ideal 
of mutual support could be effectively translated into action as amongst 
our Afro-Asian nations. Over the period of our three Five-Year-Plans, 
we have accumulated some experience in, for example, raising domestic 
resources for financing capital formation for rapid economic development; 
we have also had some experience in facing and resolving problems as they 
arise in the task of steadily expanding the state sector of the economy so 
that socialism can take firm roots. We have launched an ambitious program- 
me of reorganising our land relations, and our leaders and people have 
attempted and are continuing to attempt, diverse experiments for broad- 
ening the base of voluntary mass participation in vital development projects. 
And of course, along with our brother Afro-Asian nations, we have faced, 
and are facing, the ubiquitous problem of balance of payments as a direct 
consequence of our effort to raise the volume of investment in the economy 
with its attendant high import burden, while the economy is still not quite 
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diversified and a large proportion of the exports continue to consist of 
primary products. 

Our experience in each of these areas we would like to share in all 
humbleness with you, and we will be grateful for your advice and sugges- 
tions regarding how to meet them in a more effective manner. I might add 
that our.nation has already made a small beginning in ushering in technical 
and economic cooperation among the Afro-Asian nations on the basis of 
equality and mutual respect. Many of our economists and planners have felt 
proud to be associated with the work of formulating national economic deve- 
lopment programmes of a number of Afro-Asian countries. 

Similarly, we will be most happy and grateful if we could profit from 
the new developments in your technology and skills. Our special interest 
in a Seminar like this springs indeed from the desire to present our problems 
for your consideration and to learn from your experiences. 

Nowhere is the need for cohesive and concerted action on the part of 
Afro-Asian countries more acutely felt than in the area of trade and 
economic relations with the advanced Western countries. The new econo- 
mic groupings such as the European Economic Community and the E.F.T.A. 
have added to the strains and problems of all our countries. It is only 
through united formulation of policy and future course of action on our 
part that we can hope to smoothen these difficulties, and successfully arrive 
at such international understanding and agreements as would ensure and 
further our interests. I may mention that it has been the endeavour of our 
country to regulate its course of action in these matters in accordance with 
the advice and suggestions of the other affected countries in Asia and Africa. 
We have striven to present a unified front in all the deliberations that have 
taken place in the United Nations and its various agencies, including the 
recent Trade and Development Conference at Geneva, and we are certain 
that this unity of attitudes and action will also be sustained in the future. 

There are cognate problems which will demand our attention, for 
example, the problem of developing our economic relations with the socialist 
countries and the countries of Latin America. We are indeed happy that the 
aggregate volume of India’s trade with the socialist countries has risen 
more than ten times in the last ten years, and we are proud to acknowledge 
the extremely useful role which economic aid from the socialist countries 
is playing in several vital spheres of our national economy. Since this assis- 
tance has fulfilled in all respects the principles of economic cooperation 
based on equality and mutual respect, our people have welcomed it in no 
uncertain terms and we look forward to the progressive expansion of such 
types of economic relations. 

India can perhaps take some pride in stating that she was one of those 
countries which helped in the establishment of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Movement under whose auspices the present Seminar is being held. I might 
perhaps refer to the initiative taken by Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru at the 
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‘Stockholm Peace Conference in 1954 and the Conference of Asian Countries 
for easing international tension held in Delhi in 1955, where the countries 
of Asia expressed their firm resolve to consolidate the unity and solidarity 
of Asian and African peoples against imperialist and neo-colonialist 
domination. i 

I am sure that, in course of our discussions at this Seminar, all the 
issues I have briefly alluded to, will be analysed; knowledge of relevant 
experiences will be exchanged; and a number of concrete measures for 
strengthening the unity of Afro-Asian nations and for furthering a broad 
common course of economic activities will be laid down. My colleagues 
and myself will participate in this Seminar with these objectives in mind. 

Kindly allow me to conclude by conveying to you, the assembled 
representatives of the brotherly nations of Africa and Asia, the sincerest 
fraternal greetings of the people of India. May our common endeavour 
expressing itself through the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement be crowned 
with success. 

May I, also, on behalf of members of the the Indian delegation, 
express our deep sense of gratitute to the Algerian Committee for Afro- 
Asian Solidatiry for their cordial hospitality accorded to us. 


The Afro-Asian Economic Seminar at Algiers 


Prem Sagar Gupta 


THE Afro-Asian Economic Seminar organised by the Permanent Secretariat 
of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation was held at Algiers from 
22 to 29 February 1965. 

The Seminar was attended by nearly 200 delegates from Algeria, Angola 
(MPLA and FLNA), Basutoland, China, Cyprus, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Equatorial Guinea, Portuguese Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Leba- 
non, Mali, Mauritius, Mongolia, Morocco, Mozambique, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Palestine, Senegal, French Somali, Sudan, Syria, Swaziland, South Africa, 
South-West Africa (Swana), Tanzania, Tunisia, Uganda, U.A.R., U.S.S.R., 
Vietnam (North and South), Zimbabwe and the Permanent Secretariat of 
the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation. In addition there were 
observers representing the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa, the 
Republic of Cuba and the Asian Economic Bureau of Colombo. 


Issues Before the Seminar 


The Seminar had four main items on the agenda : 

į. Economic emancipation of the Afro-Asian peoples struggling against 
imperialism and neo-colonialism; Measures aiming at liquidating the conse- 
quences of economic domination; Economic measures to be taken by the 
independent countries of Asia and Africa in the interest of peoples still fight- 
ing against colonial domination; Economic boycott against colonial powers 
as a factor in the process of independence of the colonial countries. 

2. For social progress against the framework of genuine economic 
independence; Planned development and mobilisation of national resources; 
Role of public sector and agrarian reforms in the Afro-Asian countries; 
Problem of formation of national cadres and Foreign debts of Afro-Asian 
countries. 

3. For development of mutual economic relations between the Afro- 
Asian countries; Evolution of economic relations and fundamental principles 
of economic and technical cooperation on the basis of peaceful co-existence 
and mutual interest. 

4. For a new economic policy between the Afro-Asian countries 
and the rest of the world; Relations between the Afro-Asian countries and 
the European Economic Community; Cooperation with the Socialist 
countries and relations with the rest of the world. 
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Political Decisions 

Thus the Seminar was not only meeting in heroic and victorious inde- 
pendent Algeria but the spirit guiding the entire Seminar was one of intensi- 
fying the struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism with 
a view to hastening the liberation of countries still subjugated, helping the 
economic emancipation of the newly-independent developing countries 
and paving the way for cooperation among the Afro-Asian countries them- 
selves and between these countries and the rest of the world on the basis 
of equality and mutual benefit. Accordingly, the decisions taken on every 
item of the agenda are of supreme importance in this common struggle. 

The Seminar lent its firm and unqualified support to the various na- 
tional liberation struggles of the Afro-Asian and Latin American peoples. 
There was no controversy on these issues except in relation to Cyprus on 
which question the delegation from Pakistan opposed the very idea of self- 
determination for the people of Cyprus. Pakistan, however, received no 
support for such a move and the general declaration as well as the Commis- 
sion Reports made specific reference to the support of the Seminar to the 
people of Cyprus in their struggle for liberation. 

The Seminar made a general appeal to all governments of already in- 
dependent Afro-Asian countries and all Afro-Asian solidarity organisations 
to render the national liberation movements assistance in arms and equip- 
ment, establishment of camps for training military cadres, financial, medical, 
educational and other essential assistance, facilities in granting passports 
allowing free movement in Afro-Asian countries, financial aid for the crea- 
tion of centres of research and full facilities for free transmission of news 
concerning liberation struggles etc., besides granting asylum to the refugees” 
from the struggling nations including facilities in finding work. 

The Seminar also recommended : 

(a) Organisation of a general campaign of support to the movements 
of national liberation both at the governmental level as well as at the level 
of popular movements. 

(b) Economic boycott of colonising countries who are repressing the 
liberation struggle, particularly Israel, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and 
Portugal. 

(c) Severence of economic and diplomatic relations with the colonial 
powers and refusal to these countries the use of ports and airports of Afro- 
Asian countries: ` 

(d) Unity of Afro-Asian trade unions as a lever to enforce the com- 
mercial boycott of the colonising countries. 

The Seminar also recommended that assistance should be given only 
to the genuine liberation movements. 

These political recommendations were made because the Seminar 
deemed that despite the struggle against the underdevelopment of each 
Afro-Asian country in possession of political independence, total economic 
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emancipation cannot be realised unless all countries still suffering under 
colonialism obtain their independence and that the struggle of these coun- 
tries thus calls for an effective solidarity and unity of all Afro-Asian forces. 


Economic Decisions 


The general declaration adopted at the Seminar resolved the following 
platform of action : 

l. For intensification of the struggle of peoples fighting for national 
independence. 

(a) Supply the liberation movements with aid, in arms, equipment, 
finances and formation of military cadres. 

(b) Implement economic boycott and severe diplomatic relations 
with the colonising countries and lead all the progressive forces 
of the world and the working masses of the colonial metropolis 
to refuse to participate in loading or unloading of products com- 
ing from or destined to Portugal, Israel, South Africa, and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

2. For the reconstruction of an independent national economy. 

(a) To depend essentially on ones own forces, on the enthusiasm, 
dynamism and initiative of the masses. 

(b) To reinforce mutual aid and cooperation on the basis of equality 
and mutual benefit among all Afro-Asian peoples. 

3. To widen the scope of solidarity of Afro-Asian peoples with the 
Latin American peoples to develop links in all fields with the revolutionary 
countries in Latin America and particularly with Cuba. 

4. To achieve complete independence : 

(a) To work for economic reconstruction, abolishing all imperia- 
list privileges. 

(b) To implement profound social and economic changes (agrarian 
reform, nationalisation, expanding the basis of planning). 

(c) To exercise effective control of the vital sectors of the national 
economy. 

(d) To promote economic relations between the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries on the one hand and the developed socialist countries on 
the other on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. 

(e) To revise foreign debts. Economic relations between the socia- 
list countries and the developing Afro-Asian countries should 
be on the basis of aid without any conditions or interests. 

(f) To limit the economic relations with the imperialist countries 
(without necessarily severing them entirely) to those without 
any conditions. 

5. To stabilise and improve the financial situation : 

(a) To study the financial situation inherited from colonialism, 

(b) To prepare the new bases for loans taking into account the 
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interests and economic objectives of the countries concerned, 
6. For the formation and promotion of cadres: 

(a) To immediately replace, and in the most favourable conditions, 
the old colonialist cadres. 

(b) To form cadres to prepare for and guarantee the reconstruction 
of a genuine independent national economy. 

(c) To standardise, through planning, the promotion of cadres in 
the Afro-Asian countries. 


Reports of Commissions 


The reports of the Commissions adopted by the Seminar particularly 
‘drew attention to the following : 

(a) Necessity of economic planning and balanced development of 
agriculture, light industries and heavy industries—planning is necessary for 
economic emancipation; 

(b) Mobilisation of all possible internal resources for social and eco- 
nomic development as a means of building an independent national economy 
in the spirit of self-reliance, guarding against the creation of a closed eco- 
nomy and based on friendly cooperation with other countries on the 
principle of equality and mutual benefit. 

(c) Vigilance to be maintained against the intrigues of imperialists. 
The role of the public sector is sometimes threatened by foreign economic 
aid under conditions of imperialist intrigues. 

(d) Agrarian reforms is of vital importance in the struggle against 
feudal and foreign domination and for releasing the tremendous possibility 
of man-power and raising the standard of living of the peasantry, besides 
increasing national savings. 

(e) The formation of national, technical, administrative and political 
cadres. 

(f) Reconsidering all external debts inherited from imperialism and 
colonialism, and the existing foreign loans between the developed and the 
developing countries, with a view to modifying the rigorous and exorbitant 
terms of these loans, to be more in keeping with conditions in the newly 
independent states. 


Chinese Attempts at Raising Controversies Rebuffed 


As in so many other Afro-Asian and international conferences in recent 
years, the seminar was not free from many of the controversies that are peren- 
nially raised by certain quarters. The Indian delegation naturally expressed 
solidarity with the struggle against imperialism and neo-cclonialism and 
emphasised more particularly the positive aspects of cooperation between 
the Afro-Asian countries themselves and the cooperative between the 
Afro-Asian countries and the rest of the world based on equality and mutual 
- benefit. 
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The Chinese delegation and a few others of their way of thinking fol- 
lowed a general line of undermining and even opposing the role of fraternal 
economic aid from the advanced socialist countries dubbing it as ‘‘socialistic 
chauvinism” and ‘‘chauvinism of the advanced states”. Instead of empha- 
sising the role of aid from the socialist countries and the useful economic 
cooperation that even other advanced countries can be compelled to render 
to the developing countries as a result of the new world situation with the 
changed correlation of forces, the Chinese delegation tried to do demagogy 
on the theme of “‘observing the principle of self-reliance”. 

Similarly they asserted that the most helpful aid were ‘“‘projects that 
require less investment while yielding quicker results so that the recepient 
countries may increase their income and accumulate capital”. This was 
contrary to any understanding of the developing countries and ran counter 
to the very basic idea of consolidation of economic independence by estab- 
lishing heavy machine building industry. Actually this boils down to having 
only light consumer-goods industry in the newly independent countries and 
strangely enough projected an understanding that is identical with the classic 
approach of imperialsm. 

The Chinese said that their experience showed that the newly inde- 
pendent countries should have only light consumer-goods industries and 
not heavy industries. In effect what they were really seeking to assert was 
that it is Chinese aid alone which can help build self-reliant economies in 
the Afro-Asian world and they were decrying heavy industry because they 
are in no position yet to render such aid. They were defeated on this ques- 
tion and could count on the support of only the Indonesian and the Japanese 
delegations. 

The Chinese delegation had stated that their government ‘‘provides 
the best quality equipment and material of its own manufacture at interna- 
tional market prices’. This was challenged and it was pointed out that 
recent years had seen the phenomena of a continued fall in prices of primary 
products and continued rise in the prices of industrial manufactures much 
to the detriment of the developing countries. This price mechanism had 
led to increased exploitation of the developing countries and had even ren- 
dered aid in terms of commodities much less than its apparent money value 
and it was one form of the present neo-colonialist exploitation. The Chinese 
were completely on the defensive on this and had to admit that the ruling 
international market prices are governed and determined by a handful of 
American monopolists, but they still insisted on having this price only as the 
de facto price and were not prepared to accept a price mutually agreed upon 
by the Afro-Asian countries on the basis of mutual benefit. They lost on 
this point as well. 

The Chinese also took a stand that seemed to oppose the path of socia- 
lism as a way of life in the newly independent countries. A draft resolution, 
among other things, had stated the following : 
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“The struggle for the real independence of the Afro-Asian countries, 
their choice of the way of socialism and non-capitalist development as well 
as their determination to establish their anti-imperialist front on solid basis 
are gaining greater momentum day after day.” 

The Chinese insisted on the deletion of the words “‘their choice of 
the way of socialism and non-capitalist development”. They failed to ex- 
plain why they sought the deletion of this clause so strongly but obviously 
this was because according to their dogmatic pseudo-revolutionary line 
they do not recognise the progressive role of independent national demo- 
cracies and their non-capitalist path of development among so many of the 
newly independent Afro-Asian countries. They lost on this point also. 

Similarly on the question of the U.N. they wanted the Seminar to 
condemn the U.N. as an agency of American imperialism. They were 
completely isolated on this question and in the end they even recorded 
their objection to the invitation extended to the representative of the U.N. 
Economic Comission for Africa and his presence as an observer at the 
Seminar. 

Another interesting controversy was raised by the Japanese delega- 
tion who moved an amendment suggesting that it be incorporated in the 
general declaration that American imperialism has in relation to developing 
countries shifted its emphasis from military to economic ‘aid’. This was 
opposed and debunked by almost all the delegations and the amendment was 
withdrawn, 

The' Indian delegation took an active part and made valuable contribu- 
tion in the work of the seminar and all its commissions. Members of the 
delegation established useful fraternal contacts with practically every dele- 
gation, particularly with the delegates from Africa and were in close and 
constant touch with the delegations from the U.A.R., Algeria, U.S.S.R. etc. 

The Indian delegation, composed of six members, consisted of the 
following : j 

I. Dr. A. K. Das Gupta, Professor of International Economics, Indian 

5 School of International Studies, New Delhi (Leader). 
Dr. Ashok Mitra of the Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta, 
Dr. K. A. Naqvi of the Delhi School of Economics. 
Shri Harsh Deo Malaviya, Editor, Socialist Congressman, Delhi. 
Shri Prem Sagar Gupta, Member, Delhi Municipal Corporation 
(Secretary). 
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The Escalation in Vietnam 


A. S. R. Chari 


“Tae rEcKLEss acceleration of war by the Americans in Vietnam beginning 
with the incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin in August 1964, the bombing of 
North Vietnam precisely when Kosygin was in Hanoi and even resort to 
inhuman methods of warfare such as napalm and gas, has raised very sharply 
the question whether the war in Vietnam will escalate into a world war with 
nuclear weapons. 

It is therefore necessary to have a clear picture in historical retrospect 
so that we might be able better to see what the prospects are likely to be. 


Vietnamese History 


The Indo-China peninsula, a parallelogram 450 miles wide and 500 
miles long juts out from the continent of Asia into the South China Sea. 
Burma and Thailand occupy the base or western part of the peninsula. The 
southern and eastern parts constitute the region that until 1954 when the 
Geneva accord was reached was known as French Indo-China. This region 
consists of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. Separating Vietnam from Laos 
and Cambodia is an arc running north to south of the Annamese chain 
of mountains rising to over 10,000 feet. The population of Vietnam is about 
32 million, of whom about eighteen are in the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and fourteen million in South Vietnam. All the three, i.e. Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos were under the French imperialist control and 
coal, zinc, tin, antimony and phosphates are among the natural resources 
tapped up till then. 

The Communist Party was formed in 1930 by President Ho Chi 
Minh, whose real name is Nguyen Ai Quoc. Very soon after its formation, 
following the example of the Soviets and the Chinese, it established the 
first Soviet movement in Nghe Tinh. Regarding the liberation of the country 
from foreign rule and the establishment of a democratic republic as the first 
task of the Vietnamese People’s Revolution, Ho Chi Minh rallied the pea- 
sant masses and in the August 1945 revolution conquered state power and 
had liberated by 1954 half the country. When his Liberation army decisively 
defeated the French forces in Dien Bien Phu, the Americans were anxious 
to step in under the guise of aiding the French and in fact an operation was 
planned by the U.S. and French staffs for direct American intervention in 
Vietnam. 
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Geneva Accord 


However since the continuation of the war was a grave threat to 
world peace, a number of nations met in Geneva and what is known as 
the Geneva accord was reached which brought about a cease fire in Vietnam. 
The final declaration of this conference is of very great importance and 
the relevent paragraph is quoted hereunder : 

“The Conference declared that in their relations with Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam, each member of the Conference undertakes to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence, the unity and the territorial integrity 
of the above-mentioned States and to refrain from and interference in their 
internal affairs” (paragraph 12, Final Declaration). 

The American representative at the close of the Geneva Conference 
speaking on behalf of the United States, declared that it will refrain from 
threat or use of force to disturb the Geneva accord and in fulfilment of its 
obligation under Section 4 of the U.N. Charter, and that it would view any 
renewal of the aggression in violation of the aforesaid agreements with 
grave concern and as seriously threatening international peace and security. 
Though such a declaration was made by Walter Bedell Smith at Geneva, 
President Eisenhower declared on 21 July 1954 that the “United States has 
not itself been party to, or bound by the decisions taken by the Conference”. 
Thus it will be clear that there was a double faced policy followed by America 
in relation to the Geneva Agreement. It is necessary to consider briefly the 
roots of such a policy. 


America and the World 


In the first world war fought out in Europe, America which had deve- 
loped the strongest industrial machine among the capitalist states had bene- 
fitted enormously. American Monopolists profited at the expense of tens 
of thousands of lives of other people on the continent and America emerged 
as the [strongest and the greatest creditor nation in the world. 
However, the first world war saw the emergence of the new socialist power, 
the Soviet Union. American imperialism with its desire for American 
domination over the world found the emergence of the Soviet power as the 
biggest hurdle to its plans. When Churchil organised the intervention 
by fourteen capitalist states to try and stifle the new-born Soviet power, 
America too played its part. 

The basic law of the capitalist system is that while its productive 
capacity has developed to enormous proportions, the ownership of such 
means of production being in private hands for private profit result in what 
is known as a crisis. The world economic crisis of 1929-33 struck all the 
capitalist nations but struck America the hardest. The billionaire corpora- 
tions shut down factories, banks failed, milk was being emptied into rivers 
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to keep prices up and wheat was literally being burnt. This showed that so 
far as the billionaire corporations in America were concerned, they were 
prepared to destroy the necessities of life of the people in order to keep up 
their profits. It was at this time that the greatest American of modern 
times, Roosevelt took over. He was opposed to such destruction of the 
necessities of life. By his National Recovery Campaign, he tried to relieve 
the distress of the common people with projects like the -Tennessey 
Valley Authority to absorb the unemployed, build more hydro-electric 
power and irrigate more fields. He also introduced several social legislations 
to curb the greed of the monopolists and protect the rights of the workers 
and farmers. Roosevelt believed sincerely that if the greed and lust of the 
billionaire corporations was kept severely under control, American industrial 
might could give the United States a real leadership of the world, not 
by war and destruction but by its capacity to help the underdeveloped and 
undeveloped areas of the world. 

In the grand alliance of the United Nations against Nazism and Fas- 
cism, Roosevelt acted as a mediator between the anti-communist Churchill 
and anti-imperialist Stalin. The declaration of Tehran proclaimed that 
war was a scourge that must be for ever banished from the face of the earth. 
It also called for the co-operation of all nations to free the world from fear 
and want. This grand vision, of a liberal America competing peacefully 
with the socialist system and demonstrating its superiority over the socialist 
system, of Roosevelt was shared by his Vice-President Henry Wallace. 

But as soon as the great Roosevelt died, Truman who shared none of 
this vision reversed the policies. Truman had already quite needlessly 
used atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. I say needlessly because 
Japan was already on its last legs and the atomic attacks were unnecessary 
for forcing Japan to surrender. But as the great atomic scientist of Britain, 
Blackett had said: “the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were not 
the closing acts of World War II but the opening shots of World War III”. 
Churchill was eager that America should use its atomic might to destroy 
the Soviet Union and all threats to the continued existence of imperialist 
domination and called for such a war in his Fulton speech in Missouri. 

Truman adopted what is known as the bi-partisan foreign policy. 
This bi-partisan foreign policy was expressed in the Truman Doctrine of 
going to the help of so called free nations to guard them from alleged immi- 
nent communist aggression and Marshall aid given in the form mainly of 
military equipment intended to bolster up reactionary governments and 
puppets all over the world and line them up for a possible atomic war against 
the Soviet Union. 

Henry Wallace was highly disturbed by such a reversal of policies and 
in his book “Towards World Peace” published in 1948 declared “The outer 
form of our government in the United States will no doubt continue to be 
our constitutional democracy, but the real control so long as the Repub- 
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licans or a bi-partisan coalition remains in power, will rest with the military 
and the men who operate those large financial and manufacturing concerns 
which are vitally interested in profits depending on monopolistic control 
of prices, wages and production.” He said that reactionary capitalism 
believes that war with Russia is inevitable and the tiny group of bankers 
and industrialists ally themselves with their reactionary kind in other nations. 

As Henry Wallace said : “It was not long atfer Roosevelt’s death, 
however, that the amoral aliance—big money, big brass, big press and little 
government—got busy hacking away at the whole concept of a restrained 
Germany.” 

Thus American policy became one of supporting reactionary forces 
against their own people, of taking the war through such points as were 
possible against the new People’s Republic of China and against the Soviet 
Union. 

In fact, John Foster Dulles in a statement, made in Manila in March 
1955 stated categorically: “United States pursues its activities against 
China on the three fronts of Formosa, Korea and Indo-China”’.. 


Bankrupt Policy 


The bankruptcy of this policy was quite evident from the fact that 
despite billions poured out to the aid of Chiang Kai-shek, he had to flee 
from the main land is now politically mummified in Formosa with the United 
States seventh Fleet keeping guard over his tomb. Secondly, the so called 
atomic monopoly was also destroyed by the Soviet Union being able to 
manufacture its own nuclear bombs of greater striking power than the 
Americans, Thirdly, the desire to carry the war through Korea into China 
also failed desipte the fact that American intervention in Korea was carri- 
ed out under the banner of the United Nations. In fact, it must be stated 
that it was Stalin’s blunder in withdrawing the Soviet representative from 
the Security Council that made it easy for America to take up the United 
Nations flag and march into Korea. It must also be noted that they took 
with them Synghman Rhee, who for forty years had lived in America, set 
him up as their puppet and aided him with every kind of weapon but could 
not in the face of world opinion succeed in carrying the war through. It 
must also be kept in mind in this connection that it was in North Korea 
and in parts of North China that the Americans first experimented with 
their germ warfare. At the time, the World Peace Council, the Interna. 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers and various other organisations 
sent out delegations to examine the charge of bacteriological warfare. From 
India, Prof K. T. Shah, Shibanlal Saxena, M.P., the Bombay artist Bendre 
and trade union leader Mandal who had been to China returned and spoke 
against the bacteriological warfare unleashed by America. Pandit Nehru 
himself officially took note of this and declared in Parliament: “We wish 
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undoubtedly that nations should raise their voice against any application of 
germ or bacteriological warfare in any war”. 

In fact these weapons were specially researched for in what was known 
as a Special Projects Division at Camp Detrick in Maryland. Nearly four 
thousand persons were made to work on how to spread plague, cholera 
and similar diseases widely and cheaply. Merck who was in charge of this 
diabolical research was made the Chairman of the U.S. Bacteriological 
Warfare Committee. 

On 15 June 1946, General Waitt, Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service wrote in the Colliers Magazine that : “it is neither consistent nor 
intelligent to talk about the horrors of gas and biological warfare and then 
condone atomic warfare. I am entirely out of sympathy with talk about 
the humanity or inhumanity of a weapon.” Brig. Gen. William Creay, 
Chief of the Research Section of the Chemical Corps said that “contrary to 
the atomic and other weapons, biological warfare is directed principally 
against men since it does not destroy buildings or damage machines but 
operates against men or against food sources, i.e. against domestic animals 
and crops.” 

It will be thus seen that the drive towards war, the eagerness to have 
the world perpetually on the brink of a third world warand the use of inhu- 
man weapons experimented mainly on Asian peoples, is the basic drive of 
the billionaire corporations. Brinkmanship was not a personal mental aber- 
ration of John Foster Dulles only, but it is the misanthropic and lustful 
policy of the billionaire corporations. Such a policy finds spokesmen in 
both Republican and the Democratic parties. It is the common bond of 
their bipartisanism. 


Sabotaging the Geneva Agreement 


Under Eisenhower, the Dullesian brinkmanship kept the world on the 
brink of disaster in respect of Berlin, Iraq and so on. In Vietnam, under 
the guise of helping the French to retain the portion south of the seventeenth 
parallel, the United States gradually edged the French out. They brought 
pressure to instal Ngo Dinh Diem, who like Rhee lived in America for many 
years, as Prime Minister of Bao Dai, the play-boy Emperor whom the French 
had used as their figure-head. In fact, as early as 1955, the whole military 
apparatus was taken in hand by the Americans. 

Paragraph 7 of the Geneva Declaration said that so far as Vietnam is 
concerned, “the settlement of political problems effected on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence, unity and territorial integrity, 
shall permit the Vietnamese people to enjoy the fundamental freedoms 
guaranteed by democratic institutions established as a result of free general 
elections by secret ballot. In order to ensure that sufficient progress in the 
restoration of peace has been made and that all necessary conditions obtained 
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for free expression of the national will, general elections shall be held in 
July 1956 under the supervision of an international commission composed 
of represetatives of the member-states of the International Supervisory 
Commission referred to in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities. 
Consultations will be held on this subject between the competent represen- 
tative authorities of the two zones from the 20th of July 1955 onwards.” 
The American imperialists, however, could not reconcile themselves to a 
unified democratic and neutralised Vietnam. 

On 19 July 1955, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam led by Ho Chi 
Minh made a concrete and direct proposal that the South Vietnam autho- 
rities should send represetatives to hold a consultative conference from 
20 July 1955 as provided for by the Geneva Agreement at a place agreeable 
to both sides on Vietnamese territory in order to discuss the problem of 
“reunification of our fatherland through nation-wide free general elections”. 
Under the inspiration of the Americans, the Diem regime rejected this offer 
as a ‘trap’. 

On 23 October 1955, Diem organised a so called referendum deposing 
Bao Dai and having himself enthroned as Chief of State. On 26 October 
1955, Diem founded the so called Republic of Vietnam. A so called Con- 
stituent Assembly was called and on 2 July 1956, i.e. just eighteen days prior 
to the date laid down in the Geneva Agreement for the elections, he 
adopted a Constitution for South Vietnam, thus directly at the instance 
of America violating the Geneva Agreement which had said: “The 
military demarcation line is provisional and should not in any way be 
interpreted as constituting a political or territorial boundary.” 

Articles 16, 17, 18 and 19 of the Agreement on the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Vietman ran as follows : 

(1) the introduction into Vietnam of any troop reinforcements and 

_ additional military personnel is prohibited; 

(2) with effect from the date of entry into force of the present Agree- 
ment, the establishment of new military bases is prohibited 
throughtout Vietnamese territory; and 

(3) That no military bases under the control of a foreign state should 
be established in the regrouping zone of either party. The two 
parties shall ensure that the zones assigned to them do not adhere 
to any military alliance and are not used for the resumption of 
hostilities or to further an aggressive policy (emphasis added). 

In direct violation of this, the United States has been steadily under 
the guise of advisers, trainers, etc., and built up a number of military 
bases. It is reported that nearly four billion dollars have been spent upto 
now and more is being spent at the rate of nearly 700 million a year. 

At the time when Kennedy was a Senator, he had declared criticising 
the Eisenhower and Dulles Policy of intervention in Vietnam : 
“I am frankly of the belief that no amount of American military assistance 
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in India-China can defeat an enemy which is everywhere and at the same 
time nowhere, an enemy of the people which has the sympathy and covert 
support of the people”. To set at rest American fear that American youth 
might be sent recklessly by the military man Eisenhower to fight on various 
fronts, Eisenhower reassured the American people that he would get ‘Asians 
to fight Asians’. 


Kennedy and Vietnam 


When young Kennedy of the Democratic Party defeated Nixon, the 
whole world breathed a sigh of relief. Kennedy though a multi-millionaire 
was himself somewhat of a Roosevelt liberal in his approach but he did not 
have the strong roots that Roosevelt had struck in the common people of 
America. He chose for his policy the name of ‘New Frontiers’ which was 
the title of a book written by Henry Wallace. But Kennedy had a very very 
difficult job to do. His first aim was to see that the lunatic billionaire corpora- 
tions did not push America towards nuclear war and disaster. As Henry 
Wallace had said as Secretary of Commerce before he resigned, that he 
became aware of the fact that many big businessmen who had co-operated 
with the army and navy during the war were looking ahead to the probabi- 
lity if not the inevitability of war with Russia. ‘They were not trying to 
stop that drift. On the contrary, they look with favour on very large 
appropriations for military production.” The reason for this is quite simple. 
The market for luxury cars and passenger planes is limited. But if you 
can find puppets and troops to use fighter planes, bombs, tanks supplied 
by America and keepiton, it would be a steady, continuous and extremely 
profitable market. The American Government buys these things from the cor- 
porations, supplies it to the puppets at the expense of the tax payer and the 
building up of a national debt. This monopolist policy Kennedy could 
not and did not abandon. That is why, on the one hand while he signed the 
partial nuclear test ban with the Soviet Union and also brought about a 
solution of the Cuban crisis that threatened to burst into a nuclear war, he in 
fact approved of the building up of the puppet regime in South Vietnam. 

In 1961, Dean Rusk announced that President Kennedy had autho- 
rised increase of military aid to the Republic of Vietnam. Seven days later, 
i.e. on the lith May, Kennedy’s Vice-President, Lyndon Johnson, now the 
President, arrived in Saigon and an agreement for an increase of American 
assistance was arrived at. The military strategists had in the meanwhile 
worked out what they call the features of a “special war”. This is nothing 
more than the introduction of special American forces to carry on war under 
the signboard that the local puppet government is really carrying out the war 
and they are there only in the role of advisers and technicians. But the 
millions in South Vietnam who find that their land and their lives are being 
used as pawns in the game for big profits and power by American imperialists, 
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could not possibly tolerate this for any length of time. 

In this connection, the small but revealing book “My Visit to the Li- 
berated Zones of South Vietnam” by the Australian correspondent, Wilfred 
Burchett will show how the mass of Vietnamese people are more and more 
rallying to the national liberation front and against the Americans and their 
puppet regime in Saigon: He says : “The U.S. puppet forces had eight years 
to build up their big strength in 1962-63. The front forces started literally 
from scratch at the end of 1960. One of -he chief military leaders assured 
me that when they made a survey of weapons at the time of setting up the 
front’s armed forces, they could scrap up less than 1000 fire arms in the 
whole of South Vietnam. How many do they have now ? Certainly many 
scores of thousands of modern U.S. weapons alone and these are reinforced 
by more scores of thousands of home made ‘universal’ and ‘praying mantis’ 
guns made in jungle arsenals and which are terribly effective in the short 
range ambushes which are so typical of the struggle.” Burchett also makes 
it quite clear that the strongest force which has liberated almost the whole 
of Mekong Delta is in the south very far removed from possible communica- 
tion with North Vietnam, and Burchett says, “all these developments are 
just further refutation of the lie that the liberation struggle in the south is 
‘exported’ or ‘supplied’ from the north—a lie that the U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk never tires of repeating.” 


Strategic Hamlets’ 


How to combat these guerillas was still a problem that faced the Ken- 
nedy regime. The Staley mission was sent out in 1962 and it was revealed 
that the Staley plan contemplated three phases : 

First phase : Pacification of South Vietnam within 18 months and 
establishment of bases in North Vietnam. 

Second phase : Economic rehabilitation and reinforcement of South 
Vietnam army, increase of sabotage in North Vietnam. 

Third phase : Development of the South Vietnam economy and 
offensive against North Vietnam. 

The Staley plan to bring about so called pacification in South Vietnam 
decided to concentrate the people of South Vietnam into so called strategic 
hamlets with barbed wire and sentries keeping guard so as to prevent the 
people of Vietnam from contacting and supplying information ‘and aid to 
. the guerillas who are operating in the region. Burchett says : 

“1962 was the year in which an all-out effort was made to herd the 
Delta peasants into ‘strategic hamlets’ in order to ‘isolate them from the 
Viet Cong’. To tear peasants away from their twenty or so cocoanut 
palms and bits of orchard and herd them into concentration camp villages 
was to challenge them in fact to a life and death struggle. The possession 
of a bit of land and a few cocoanut palms is a question of life and death 
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and the Delta peasants, having had a taste of life were determined to fight. 
Under U.S. Diemist guns, with full-fledged military operations at divisional 
strength launched against them, many were herded into the ‘strategic hamlets’. 
At gun-point they sullenly dug the moats and built che surrounding spike- 
protected rows of palisades. Sullenly that is, up to a point. Because at 
one stage the ‘word’ was passed around and almost overnight the ‘strategic 
hamlets’ inmates started working most zealously in improving defences and 
fortifications to make the hamlets as impregnable as possible. 

“The point that the U.S. puppets are incapable of grasping is that in 
putting the peasants inside the concentration camp villages, they were not 
isolating them from the ‘Viet Cong’ because ‘Viet Cong’ and peasants are 
one and the same thing. And very often, in putting arms into the hands 
of the hamlet ‘Self-Defence Corps’, they were putting them into the hands 
of those they call the ‘Viet Cong.” 

However, in spite of the fact that Kennedy had allowed the billionaire 
corporations to make profits at the expense of the South Vietnamese people, 
they found that Kennedy was not their ‘blue-eyed’ boy, though a multi-mil- 
lionaire himself he was not willing to do all that the billionaire corporations 
wanted. His solution of the Cuban crisis made them even more furious with 
him. At one stage, he got so annoyed with these big monied interests that 
he called them S.O.B.’s. This led to his assassination in Dallas, Texas which 
I still believe to be a political assassination in spite of the Warren Commis- 
sion’s pseudo-scientific researches into the childhood complexes of Oswald. 


Johnson and Brinkmanship Again 


However much the American Press may play up Lyndon Jobnson as 
a President, it is fairly obvious that he is more of a Truman thana Kennedy. 
It was found that the policy of pacification which had been tried out under 
the Staley plan failed and what the Americans had to do was to carry ona 
war against the South Vietnamese people. Their puppets fell more quickly 
than they were set up. In fact, the American magazine Time wrote in its 
issue of 21 November 1960: “Diem has ruled with rigged elections, a 
muzzled press and political re-education camps that now hold 30,000”. 
The Diem regime found the popular resistance so great and indulged in 
such revolting cruelties that in order to save their own face, the Americans 
organised the overthrow of Diem. The military councils and triumvirates 
thereafter break up as soon as they are set up. Added to allthis was the 
fact that Johnson had to face the elections against Goldwater and it is 
significant that the so called gulf of Tonkin incidents were engineered in 
order to show that Lyndon Johnson can use military muscles as hard as the 
Goldwaterites would like. 

The Time magazine referring to the Presdential Campaign said in its 
issue of 7 August 1964 : “Already Vietnam is an important issue in what 
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promises to be a hammer and tongs U.S. Presidential campaign. The words 
of Barry Goldwater at San Francisco will be repeated and repeated by Gop. 
... Yesterday it was Korea, tonight it is Vietnam and yet the President 
refused to say, refused to say, mind you, whether or not the objective over 
there is victory. ... Plagued by the civil rights and law and order crisis 
at home, Lyndon Johnson can ill-afford a debacle abroad.” 

Since then the drive has been for solving their problem in South Vietnam 
by enlarging the war to take it to North Vietnam and rally round as much 
support of other puppet governments as possible; all this time, hypocritically 
declaring that America has no desire to expand the war but it has a serious 
world responsibility that it should not abandon South Vietnam to the tender 
mercies of its communist neighbours. The latest information published 
in the press is to the effect that a whole big popular movement is now afoot 
in South Vietnam directed towards cessation of the war against North 
Vietnam and driving out the puppet regime and the American forces from the 
territory of South Vietnam. 


As False as Clean Atom Bomb 


The American Declaration that their massive bombing so continuously 
maintained, will not escalate into a world nuclear war is just as false as their 
claim that they had discovered a clean atomic weapon. Already several 
nations have raised their voice asking for a cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam and the convening of a Geneva Conference. As Professor 
J. D. Bernal, Chairman of the Presidential Committee of the World Council 
of Peace, has said in his statement “The fundamental contradiction in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s position is strikingly illustrated by the incompatibility of his 
Statement of 25th March and his reply to the Seventeen Nation Appeal for 
peace talks. In the first, he declared ‘that we seek no more than a return to 
the essentials of the agreements of 1954’ which would require an American 
withdrawal. In the second, he says that the United States would be ready 
and eager to withdraw its forces when conditions permitted and demands 
an ‘independent South Vietnam’. This in itself is a violation of the 1954 
Geneva Agreement which stipulated the early re-unfication of Vietnam 
through a General Election.” 


R. 
Miscalculations 


The Johnson Administration has thus wholly miscalculated not only 
the nature and strength of the forces that stand for independence, democracy 
and peace but has also blinded itself to the fact that the future of South Viet- 
nam lies with the people of South Vietnam. They are the blood brothers 
of the people of North Vietnam and the seventeenth parallel is only a pro- 
visional line drawn in order to achieve peace. It can never prove a barrier 
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to the unification, independence and democratic progress of the Vietnamese 
people as a whole. If Lyndon Johnson thought that after the Chinese 
aggression, India would at least be neutral on this issue, he was grossly mis- 
taken. The statements of Indian leaders make it clear that India’s adherence 
to the concepts of Panch Sheel and particularly its non-aligned role in favour 
of peace everywhere and independence for every people and opposition to 
imperialism and neo-colonialism, is based upon its position as a large inde- 
pendent nation of Asia and is not dependent upon any acts of lunacies that 
might be committed by China against it. That is why, the Indian Govern- 
ment has condemned gas warfare and called for a stop to the massive bom- 
bing of North Vietnam. 

The other miscalculation is that the Soviet Union and China because 
of ideological differences would not take any kind of united action in Viet- 
nam. Even though they may differ as to their ideas of the mode and manner 
in which the world will advance towards socialism, neither of the two powers 
will stand by and watch the destruction of the Demoratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 

The forces that are in favour of peace including such public organisa- 
tions leading the masses of the world like the Afro-Asian Solidarity move- 
ment, and the World Peace movement are today far stronger than the forces 
that lust for war. The amount of popular protest rising inside America itself 
against such a senseless drive to the brink of world war will have its effect 
of holding back the arms of those who try to spread the fires of war in the 
hope that it is only the houses of other people that will be burnt in it. 

Lastly, the immediate stopping of bombing of North Vietnam, the re- 
enforcement of the Geneva Agreement bringing about the withdrawal of 
American forces from South Vietnam and a Conference under International 
Supervision with representatives of the South Vietnam Liberation Front 
and of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam is the only solution that 
can put a stop to this dangerous war which, if continued, is likely to land 
the world in the nuclear disaster of a third world war. 

If the forces of Peace could prevent a nuclear war when America had 
the monopoly of the atom bomb, it is easier now when not only the Soviet 
Union but even China has it. 

That Johnson cannot ignore this great force of world opinion is seen 
by the harried mission of Harriman and others trying to knock up support 
of some other nations for America’s policy in Vietnam. 

President Johnson’s Easter speech that he is prepared to negotiate 
today only shows his inability to ignore world opinion. 

More mass pressure must and can stop the bombing of North Vietnam. 


South-West Africa at the World Forum 


Kusum Datta 


Tue PAINFUL preoccupation of the United Nations during the Jast few 
years with the emancipation of South-West Africa brings out in a way the 
inadequacies of the Covenant provisions for the ‘C’ Mandates. According 
to these provisions South-West Africa along with other ‘C’ Mandates was 
to be administered “under the laws of the Mandatory as integral por- 
tions of its (the mandatory) territory”, but subject to the provisions, safe- 
guarding the interests of the indigenous people. The reasons put forward 
for these stipulations were geographical contiguity with the mandatory, 
isolation from the civilised world or sparse or too Jarge population of the 
proposed mandate. In this case the Union of South Africa was given the 
authority to administer South-West Africa as an integral part of its territory, 
although the concern of the Union Government for safeguarding the interests 
of the indigenous people was amply demonstrated by the provisions of the 
Land Act of 1913 which limited the right of the Africans to acquire and hold 
land outside the reserves. Even the very constitution of the Union left no 
room for optimism about the possibility of improving the conditions of 
the Africans under the Union Government’s administration. 

At the end of World War I the anxiety of General Smuts and his 
friends for an outright annexation of South-West Africa which had been 
conquered by their own forces was evident to everybody. As a matter 
of fact this eagerness can be traced back to the 1880’s when the Cape Govern- 
ment requested Britain to annex this area for itself. While General Smuts 
himself contributed much to the designing of the Mandates System, at heart 
he and his party men were opposed to the extension of this system to 
South-West Africa, a territory much coveted by them all for several reasons. 
In the first place, the Union Government wanted to make sure that at no 
future date would Germany be able to reoccupy her lost colonies in southern 
Africa and thus be a source of danger to the very existence of the Union. 
This fear was heightened by the awareness of the strategic importance of 
the territory which “not only guards the Atlantic approaches to the southern 
portions of the continent but provides the Union with another common 
frontier with the Bechuanaland Protectorate”. Furthermore, with South- 
West Africa under her administration the union could also bolster her 
claims for the Protectorate on the ground that the latter was surrounded 
on three sides by the Union territory. It is well known that due to the 
opposition of President Wilson and his friends outright annexation of the 
ex-enemy territories could not take place, but as a compromise solution 
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South-West Africa was made a ‘C’ Mandateto be administered by the Union 
Government according to its own laws. The League, being the first world 
organisation of its kind, had perforce to rely much on the good faith of 
its members. And obviously, it could not, at the time of the launching 
of the Mandates System, be universally envisaged that the Union would 
gradually take upon itself the task of deciding what was good for the 
indegenous population and with what results. 

All the same it appears that the Union Government cooperated with 
the Permanent Mandates Commission to an extent during the inter-war 
period. Annual reports of the administration of South-West Africa, how- 
ever sketchy and misguiding, were submitted to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. Yet side by side, the process of integrating the mandate into 
the Union continued in spite of the criticism by the Commission members. 
The supervisory powers of the Permanent Mandates Commission could not 
check this process, limited as they were in two ways. In the first place, 
the Permanent Mandates Commission had to rely mostly on the partial 
and one-sided reports submitted by the mandatory. And even when it 
was aware of the true state of affairs in the mandate, it did not have the 
power to take an errant member-state to task, or use sanctions against 
that state. In fact, till the end of the League period it was not clear as to 
where the ultimate authority lay as far as the administration of the mandate 
was concerned. Taking advantage of such loopholes in the League Cove- 
nant, the Union Government went ahead with its plan for incorporating 
South-West Africa as the fifth province of the Union. 

With this background one is not surprised to find General Smuts 
seeking at the end of World War II, a formal permission from the new world 
organisation for the annexation of South-West Africa by the Union. To 
reinforce his position he emphasised the historical and economic links bet- 
ween the two countries. Additionally he also claimed the support of the 
inhabitants of South-West Africa for his proposal. In actual fact, Smuts 
came to the United Nations armed with a resolution passed in 1946 by the 
Legislative Assembly of South-West Africa, all white in composition, reques- 
ting the Union Government for formal incorporation. He also claimed 
popular support of the idea on the basis of referendum held among Africans 
in which 200,000 people were said to have voted for the proposal, about 
34,000 against it, and the opinion of about 56,000 could not be ascertained. 
Smuts was on stronger grounds when he referred to the historical and eco- 
nomic links. But the members of the Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly expressed doubts as to how far a referendum held under an ad- 
ministering authority could reflect the real wishes of the indigenous 
population. It was doubtful whether a large majority of voters actually 
realised the implications of the lapse of the mandate and the territory’s in- 
corporation into a country headed by a colour-conscious government of 
the Union. It is not really surprising, therefore, that the United Nations 
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rejected the South-West African request on the ground that “‘there existed 
no precedent for the acquisition by a mandatory administration of a status 
over a mandate area which would imply the total cancellation of its manda- 
tory obligations’. Thereafter, the General Assembly asked the Union 
Government to place the disputed territory under the trusteeship system 
which was an improved form of the old mandatory system. This the Union 
Government declined to do, arguing that the U.N. Charter did not impose 
any obligation on her to that effect. It promised, however, to continue to 
“administer the territory in the spirit of the mandate” and to submit annual 
reports on its administration. After coming to power in 1948, the Natio- 
nalist Party even refused to send reports to the U.N. on the discharge of its 
obligations under the mandate system. This was followed by a more posi- 
tive step towards a fuller integration by the enactment of South-West African 
Affairs Amendment Act, 1949, which provided for representation of the 
territory’s European residents in the Union Parliament in the form of six 
members to the Assembly and two to the Senate. The Act served a double 
purpose. Besides paving the way for incorporation, it also strengthened 
the Nationalist Party which won all the six seats in the Union lower house 
earmarked for South-West Africa. 

While the opposition of the Union Government to any U.N. authority 
over South-West Africa had increased much with the Nationalist Party 
coming to power, the U.N. also was now more determined to solve the ques- 
tion of South-West Africa. But like its predecessor, this body too was 
powerless to issue sanctions against any miscreant member-state without 
the active cooperation of the Big Powers who happen to be the permanent 
members of the Security Council. Aware of this shortcoming of the U.N. 
Charter and of the support of the U.K. and the U.S.A., the Union Govern- 
ment has boldly been flouting the authority of the U.N. since 1949. It kept 
the General Assembly busy in the first few years with various issues like the 
validity of the U.N.’s authority over South-West Africa, the question of 
procedure over voting and the right of the General Assembly to hear 
petitioners from the territory. Every time the General Assembly was faced 
with a denial of its authority, it turned to the International Court of Justice 
(.C.J.) for clarification of the issues it was faced with. 

In its advisory opinion of 1950 the I.C.J. removed all doubts about 
the authority of the U.N. to supervise the administration of South-West 
Africa which, according to it, was still a mandated territory. It also opined 
that the Union Government was under the obligation of Article 22 of the 
Covenant. Though the I.C.J. released the Union Government from all 
obligation to place the territory under the trusteeship system, it denied that 
the Union had any right to change the international status of that territory 
unilaterally without the consent of the U.N. Even in 1955 and 1956 the 
consensus of opinion of the I.C.J. judges went against the Union when 
it upheld the U.N. right to pass resolutions on South-West Africa by 
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two-thirds majority and to hear oral petitions from its inhabitants. 

The Union Government not only neglected the decrees of thé I.C.J. 
since they were only advisory in character and were not binding On it; it 
positively refused to cooperate with the General Assenibly and its Special 
Committee on South-West Africa set up in 1954 for devising a form of 
international supervision over the territory in consultation with the South 
African Government. When the Fourth Committee discussed the report 
prepared by the Special Committee on South-West Africa the Unioni Govèrn- 
ment charged the General Assembly with interfering in its internal affairs. 
Mr. Louw, the Foreign Minister of the Union Government, went o far as 
to proclaim that his country did not “care two-pence” for the rules of the 
United Nations followed with regard to South-West African affairs, since 
his country had “consistently said that the United Nations has no right 
to concern itself with the affairs of South-West Africa”. 

In the face of the General Assembly resolutions asking the Union 
Government to place South-West Africa under the trusteesliip system, the 
latter has taken certain measures to extend the apartheid policy into South- 
West Africa thus strengthening its integration with the Union. In 1955 
the Administration of Native Affairs of S.W.A. was transferred to thé Union 
Ministry of Native Affairs thereby placing all the native reserves in South 
West Africa under the Native Trust of the Union. Moreover, hardly aiy- 
thing except the right to impose taxes was left under local control. Rev. 
Michael Scott bore evidence to these measures at the U.N. and Dr. Bedder, 
a representative of South-West Africa in the Union Parliament, asserted 
that South-West Africa “is the only country in the world where apartheid 
has been exercised on an increasing degree for fifty years”. 

In 1957 another abortive attempt was made to solve the quéstion of 
South-West Africa by the Good Offices Committee of the General Assembly 
In a plan submitted to the Fourth Committee, the Union Government 
agreed to discuss with the U.S.A., Britain and France the question of the 
international status of South-West Africa. But the plan also contained a 
proposal, accepted by the Union, to divide the territory into two parts—oiie 
of which, the productive southern half, was to be handed over to the Union 
and the northern half, was to be turned into a trust territory under U.N. 
supervision. Strictly speaking, the northern half of the territory, by virtue of 
its unproductive and barren soil, could not be independent of South Africa. 
The members of the General Assembly could see through the géaitie of 
South Africa and rejected the partition plan as they were not ready to sac- 
rifice the integrity of the territory at any cost. 

The year 1960 marked a new phase in the South-West African case 
at the U.N. due to the emergence of two new factors. Political concious- 
ness which had slowly been growing among the South-West Africans had by 
this time gathered sufficient momentum to attract the attention of the out- 
side world. The large scale disturbances in Windhoek in 1959 gave enough 
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proof of it. While in 1956 the Union Government had refused passports to 
African chiefs to go to the U.N., in 1960 alone we find about 120 petitions 
sent to the General Assembly by the people of the territory containing 
harrowing tales of inhuman treatment meted out to them in their own 
country. Michael-Scott was joined by South-West African petitioners like 
Toiva ja Toiva, and Kerina, among the more well known leaders of the 
non-Europeans of the territory, who had arranged to smuggle themselves 
out of the country for presenting their case before the U.N. 

Equally important was the entry of seventeen new nations, a change 
in the power complex of the United Nations, out of which sixteen were 
from Africa, into the world body. The increase in the number of Afro- 
Asian states, the stalwarts of independence for their bretherns till under 
colonial yoke, tilted the balance of the U.N. in their favour. So long the 
influence of the Western powers, particularly Britain, the U.S.A., France 
Portugal, Belgium and Australia, had proved decisive in supporting the 
Union Government inthe U.N. either by voting against, or by abstaining 
from voting on General Assembly resolutions on South-West Africa. 
This mainly accounted for the dull and dreary debates in the Fourth 
Committee and its half-hearted resolutions which remained persuasive in 
nature. But the entry of so many African states increased the weight of 
the opinion of the anti-colonial group which consisted of Asian, African, 
Latin American and all the socialist countries. 

The enthusiasm of the African states was visible in the holding of a 
conference of these states in Addis Ababa in June 1960. According to the 
decisions of this conference Ethiopia and Liberia submitted on 6 November 
1960 the case of international obligations of the Union of South Africa 
concerning South-West Africa to the International Court of Justice (I.C.J.) 
for adjudication in contentious proceeding. In addition to these acti- 
Vities outside the U.N., a vigorous pressure was being exerted by these states 
inside the General Assembly to replace its old persuasive style by a more 
active and fruitful one for the solution of the long-pending case of South- 
West Africa. States like Guinea, were openly attributing the audacity of the 
Union Government to defy the General Assembly resolutions to the tacit 
British support which she enjoyed. A more heartening result of this pressure 
was afavourable splitin the voting pattern of the U.S.A. and Canada over the 
question. Significant also is the change in the contents of the resolutions 
of the General Assembly. So long the Assembly had been asking the Union 
Government to place the territory under the trusteeship system like other 
mandates of the League era, But from now on what it began to aim is 
an independent South-West Africa. The only change in the policy of the 
Union Government is that it now objects to any discussion of the issue in 
the General Assembly until the I.C.J. gave ifs verdict on it. However, there 
is much doubt about the concern of the Union about the sanctity of law. 
Its excuse that the matter is sub judice does not mean that it will accept the 
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verdict of the Court, whatever it be, though that may be the impression 
conveyed by the excuse. 

The first result of the campaign by the African states was a resolution 
passed by the General Assembly on 19 December 1960, which authorised 
a Special Committee to go to the territory immediately to investigate the 
situation to propose conditions for restoring peace and security and the 
steps to give internal autonomy to the people of the territory. In a fresh 
and epoch-making resoultion of April 1961, the Committee was given liberty 
to investigate the situation “with or without the permission of the Union Govern- 
ment”, But the fate of the Committee was sealed when it was refused 
direct admission into the territory by the Union Government and indirect 
admission through Bechuanaland by the British Government. On the basis 
of the interviews held with South-West African refugees in Ghana, 
Tanganyika and Egypt a report was submitted to the Fourth Committee. 
The Committee suggested that in view of the “ruthless application of 
apartheid” in South-West Africa by the Union, the U.N. should administer - 
the territory and prepare it for eventual independence. 

While the Union Government objected to any discussion of this report 
in the General Assembly, it invited three ex-Presidents of the Assembly 
to visit South-West Africa and to report to itself instead of the U.N. Seeing 
the futility of any plan without the cooperation of the Union, another spe- 
cial committee was set up in December 1961, in order to arrange, in consul- 
tation with the Union Government, for an early independence of the man- 
dated territory. But the Union Government extended its invitation only to 
the Chairman, Mr. Carpio and Vice-Chairman M. de Alva of the Committee. 
After a short ‘conducted’ tour of South-West Africa, the visit of the two 
U.N. representatives was concluded by a joint communique by them and 
Dr. Verwoerd, the Union Prime Minister on 27 May 1962. This commu- 
nique recorded that there was no evidence of any militarisation or of geno- 
cide or of threat to international peace and security in the territory. 

This communique naturally raised a great commotion both inside 
and outside the U.N. which itself was widely criticised by many of its mem- 
bers for undoing the work of years by a single unguarded statement of its 
representatives. It was only after three weeks of its issuance that Mr. Car- 
pio denied having made any such statement and held that he was forced 
to own its authorship under threat of danger to his life. Anyway, a joint 
report submitted by Carpio and de Alva to the Assembly contradicted the 
Pretoria statement and repeated the usual charges against the South African 
Government. While stressing the South-West African desire for imme- 
diate and direct control by the U.N., leading to eventual independence of 
the territory, the report warned that a breakthrough of the present impasse 
could only be achieved through the use of force by the Security Council. 

A fresh attempt by the General Assembly in December 1962 to instal 
a U.N. Resident Representative in South-West Africa was foiled by the South 
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African Government which, according to Verwoerd, was not prepared to 
risk its “freedom and future” by doing so. 

In the meantime in December 1962 the International Court decided 
by the closest majority possible to uphold the complaints of Liberia and 
Ethiopia. It also said that South Africa had violated the terms of the 
mandate i in every important consideration. As a result of this, the South 
African Government resolved to “file a counter-memorandum on South- 
West Africa before the Court”, at the same time upholding its previous view 
that the Court had no jurisdiction over the South-West African issue, 
thereby making itself ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 

By this time the Trusteeship Committee had dissolved the Special 
Committee on South-West Africa and the issue was transferred to the U.N. 
Special < Committee on Colonialism. This transfer added to the importance 
of the South-West African question by placing the disputed territory on an 
equal par with other colonies to be given independence. This Special Com- 
mittee on Colonialism in its first resolution on South-West Africa reaffirmed - 
the right of this ter ritory to national independence and condemned South 
Africa’s continued refusal to acknowledge U.N. authority over the tetritory. 
It was at once made clear to the Union Government that any attempt to 
annex South -West Africa or a part of it would be considered as an act of 
aggression. 

, The subco numittee of the Special Committee on Colonialism has sub- 
mitted a report based upon its findings of the mining industry in South-West 
Africa. In this report, which was adopted by the Special Committee by 
16 votes in favour, 4 against (among them U.K. and U.S.A.) and with 4 
abstentions, the General Assembly has been asked to call upon the South 
African Government to stop the activities of international mining companies 
detrimental to the ‘African population of the territory. 

Iti is mainly to forestal any such development that the Union Govern- 
ment has now drawn up a scheme based on the Odendaal Commission 
report of March 1964 for the establishment of twelve separate Bantustans in 
which the non-Whites will receive local autonomy in their own areas. In this 
scheme the Union Government would assume greater responsibility for the 
control of railways and African affairs. As the U.N. rapporteur on South 
West Africa reported to the Assembly on 9 March 1964, these Bantu home- 
lands with such small populations could “never hope to become truly 
self-governing or independent”. Its ‘objective obviously is to divide the 
territory on tribal lines, create Bantustans with small populations and inte- 
grate the territory more ‘closely with the Republic. This plan also secures 
the richest parts containing diamond and other mines and the bulk of the . 
habitable land of the territory for the white minority which constitutes 
only ‘one-sixth of the total population. 

The U. N. was faced with a great problem as to how to stop the Union 
Government from turning its plan into a fait accompli. ‘In an. analysis of 
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the situation made by the U.N. it was made clear that such an “arbitrary 
fragmentation” of the territory on cultural and linguistic grounds would 
widen the economic gap between the white developed area and the so-called 
homelands under this project. The Special Committee asked the Union 
Government to desist from the implementation of this scheme and Dr. Ver- 
woerd, in a white paper of 29 April 1964, promised not to implement the 
political suggestions (i.e. the establishment of non-White homelands) 
of the Odendaal Commission pending the outcome of the hearings of the 
South-West African case before the International Court. But in the mean- 
time South-West African chiefs have in a letter to U Thant the Secretary 
General alleged that the South African Government is going ahead with the 
establishment of the proposed ‘homelands’ despite their protests. They 
have asked the U.N. to intervene immediately so as to save the situation. 
Now that the International Court has started its hearing (16 March 1965) 
of the case lodged by Liberia and Ethiopia, possibly nothing important 
is going to be done till the Court gives its verdict sometime this year. 

A resume of these few years shows that the U.N. has travelled far from 
where it started in early 1946, at least as far as its resolutions are concerned. 
True, that until these resolutions are executed in practice, the problem will 
remain. In fact it will grow worse, now that African protest is gradually 
taking shape through such organisations as the South-West African 
People’s Organisation, South-West African Union, and the Ovamboland 
People’s Organisation. The regime of oppression in South and South-West 
Africa has reached the point where the oppressed as well as the U.N. do 
not any more think in terms of a trusteeship as an alternative to the present 
system. They aim at complete independence. 

It is to be seen how long the South African Government retains its 
hold on both South Africa and the disputed territory of South-West Africa 
in the face of mounting pressure from within these territories and from the 
outside world, particularly the African states. Politically South Africa is 
getting isolated from the rest of the world. In 1961 she was forced to with- 
draw her membership from the Commonwealth under heavy pressure from 
the Afro-Asian members of that organisation. In fact, it was a face-saving 
device engineered by her old friend Britain in order to save the Common- 
wealth from disintegrating. Emboldened by their success in getting South 
Africa removed from the Commonwealth, Afro-Asian countries are now 
clamouring for its expulsuon from the various U.N. specialised agencies. 
She has already been expelled from the F.A.O. and I.L.O. In the recent 
debates on the question, we have noted the United States and Canada 
voting with the majority group. So much so that even Britain has been 
quite vociferous in denouncing strongly the apartheid policy of the Union 
Government and asking it to cooperate with the General Assembly and its 
resolutions. However, in spite of this bit of rethinking on her part over 
her policy, Britain still continues to oppose economic sanctions against 
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South Africa, although on 19 December 1963 she announced her deci- 
sion not to make any new contracts to supply spare parts for the Saracen 
armoured vehicles exported to South Africa. At the same time some Arab 
countries have ordered all the oil companies operating in their countries 
to cease all export of oil to South Africa from March 1964. 

It is heartening to note that the Labour Premier of Britain, Mr. Wilson 
announced his government’s decision not to issue any fresh licenses for 
arms export to South Africa, in order to bring the government’s decision 
in line with the U.N. resolutions on the question. But he still refuses to 
put an embargo on oil exports to that country, on the grounds that an 
effective oil sanction in his opinion is as good as an out-right war. 

The South African Government is at present desperately trying to hold 
on to South-West Africa, since it is evident that the white supremacy in 
South Africa itself is necessarily linked up with a similar dominance in the 
former. Once apartheid is thrown overboard in South-West Africa either 
due to U.N. intervention or due to an internal revolution “the whole edifice 
of white rule in South Africa will be rocked to its foundations”. The free- 
dom movements when they start their operations in full swing in South 
West Africa are likely to further strengthen the movement for African 
emancipation in South Africa itself. And it is now only a question of time 
when the seams of patience will burst open to let the so-long suppressed 
tension to flow out. It is up to the U.N. to anticipate such an outburst 
and avoid large scale bloodshed by snatching the initiative itself. To 
make it possible for the U.N. to act, the active cooperation of all the 
powers, and more particularly of Britain, France and the United States, 
with the world body is indispensable. While the verdict of the I.C.J. would 
clarify the merits of the case, it is up to the world body itself to take 
positive action to rectify the wrong done to the South-West Africans. 
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Some Thoughts on Arab Socialism 
Mursi Saad el Din 


IN HIS SPEECH to the National Assembly accepting his nomination as 
President of the United Arab Republic, Gamal Abdel Nasser summed up 
his concepts of Arab Socialism. But in accepting the nomination, the 
President laid down certain principles—his thoughts as he modestly put 
it—which can serve as a blue print for the future development in the 
U.A.R. The first is his idea about the continuity of the present system, 
that leadership is not a prerogative of the present leaders. He believed that 
the ‘‘time has come for me to relinquish the position of executive respon- 
sibility so that | may devote my time in the coming stage to the task of 
completing the structure of the political organisation of the working 
powers of the people allied together in the Socialist Union, in as much as 
this is a guarantee for the perpetuation of the Revolution and its ever- 
driving force. Also, | have always been against dependence on one indi- 
vidual and against the delusion that the popular struggle needs one person 
in particular, no matter how much his country might have honoured him. 
This feeling was prompted. by the unshakable belief that the people alone 
are immortal and that they are able in all the stages of their struggle to 
produce from among their ranks someone who would serve their wishes 
and realise their dreams.” 

This is very significant since it underlines two very important prin- 
ciples of Arab Socialism : its continuity and its communality. Every genera- 
tion should hand over the sacred torch to the following—a younger, more 
energetic and more active, as the President put it. On the other hand 
Arab Socialism springs from the people who are the real power which can 
produce from among its ranks the leaders. It isthe rule for the people by 
the people. 

The President made it clear that the task of the present leadership 
is ‘‘to pave the way for a new generation to lead the Revolution in all its 
political, economic and ideological fields’. Otherwise the continuation 
of the progress cannot be assured and all that have been achieved will be 
in danger of becoming, however great it may have been in the past, a flash 
in the pan, a beginning that progressed but then stopped short. The 
real aspiration is in the continuation of the struggle. 
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The second point Gamal Abdel Nasser brought up was the need 
for sacrifices in order to realise the final goal of Socialism. These sacrifices 
are essential so long as ‘‘our generation has chosen to bear its historic 
mission and to realise that it is an interim generation to ensure that the 
Revolution be shifted from what it was to what it is called upon to become. 
The second part of the First Plan to double the national income within ten 
years is much more difficult and much more costly than the part we have 
already achieved effectively. The first five-year plan was a necessary 
preamble to the second five-year plan which will start within a few months. 
In the first plan the building of the first stage of the High Dam was comple- 
ted. That is only a preliminary step to the next stage of actual exploita- 
tion of about two million feddans and of full electrification of the United 
Arab Republic throughout its length and breadth. In the domain of 
industry big strides have been achieved. But these achievements cannot 
be really effective except after the realisation of a programme of heavy 
industrial development which is the objective of the next five years. In 
this way it will be possible to construct the machinary necessary for the 
industrial development itself. This is not an easy thing to do ard it will 
need further sacrifices from the people. Consumption should be kept 
down below production in order to provide for the savings which can be 
invested. 

The third point in the President’s speech was ‘‘to consolidate the 
values of the socialist society so that we may gain stability and permanence’’, 
so that the socialist roots may grow stronger in the life of the people. 
In this way the tender plants that are grown today would become strong 
enough to weather any future wind. To do this there should be a strong 
and resolute stand which admits of no hesitation or deviation. Its main 
characteristic is a forward look. The Revolution is no cul-de-sac. It re- 
presents the interests and will of the people and their protection should be 
the sublime law of society. Democratic practice is the means of achieving 
this. Revoltitionary action requires revolutionaries who should be able to 
discharge their duties responsibly and without hesitation. It is not simply 
the pomp of authority. It is the real control within the framework of the 
values of society. The success of a revolutionary lies in his freedom to 
use his creative ability in the service of his work without fear. In revolu- 
tionary work one should not be afraid of mistakes for both mistakes and 
succes- ses constitute the experiment. Deviation is the only error that 
should be feared. The methods of revolutionary work springs from its 
aims and measures accordingly. 

What are the features of this socialist society. These were laid down 
in the Charter presented by Gamal Abdel Nasser to the National Assem- 
bly. Socialism is the way to social freedom which, in turn cannot be realised 
unless equal opportunities are established for every citizen. It is not 
simply a matter of redistribution of the national wealth, but it lies in the 
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expansion of this wealth. To achieve this certain principles were laid 

down : 

l. The creation of an efficient public sector which would bear the 
main responsibility of the development plans. 

2. The existence of a private sector which would, without ex- 
ploitation partake in the development plans within the general 
framework of the overall plan. 

What this solution entails is, naturally, socialist planning which 
would guarantee that all the national resources, material, natural and hu- 
man are properly used., This planning would also guarantee the sound 
and efficient exploration of the existing resources as well as the latent 
potentialities of the country. At the same time, it is the guarantee for 
the continued distribution of fundamental services as well as for raising the 
standard of services already in existence. 

The experience has now shown that the public sector is capable of 
shouldering great responsibilities, both efficiently and qualitatively. 
The acts of nationalisation which took place inthe U.A.R., were not punish- 
ments against private enterprise, it was a process of the transfer of the 
means of productions from private to public ownership. This is not to 
say, however, that the private sector is eradicated. As underlined in the 
Charter, the private sector must be protected to play its proper role inthe 
development plan. It should, however, try to revitalise itself in a way- 
that would be in keeping with the present situation. It should. coordi- 
nate its work with the public sector. 

This is, perhaps, one of the important characteristics of the Arab 
socialist society: giving everybody the benefit of the doubt. Arab socia- 
lism does aim at consolidating society rather than dividing it. It tries to 
avoid starting with mistrust and gives everyone a chance to prove their 
sincerity. At the same time, it does not drive off automatically the genuine 
bases of society. In this respect, it would be interesting to examine the 
question of land. Again as mentioned in the Charter, the Arab application 
of socialism in the domain of agriculture does not believe in nationalising 
the land and transforming it into public ownership. It believes, naturally 
under the present circumstances, in individual ownership of land. This is not 
simply a sentimental expedience, it is based on an examination of the real 
circumstances of the agricultural problems in Egypt. This examination has 
proved that, under favourable conditions, the Egyptian peasant is capable 
of creative work. Together with this must be borne in mind the fact that 
Egyptian agriculture is, from its birth dependent on centralisation through 
a highly complicated system of irrigation and drainage. So one of the 
main bases of Arab Socialism is private ownership of land. This owner- 
ship, however, was supplemented by cooperative societies. Agricultural 
cooperative are much more than simply for credit. It isthe pooling together 
of agricultural labour and enabling the peasant to use the most up-to-date 
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equipment and machinery. It also assists the peasant in marketing.: 

The revolutionary solution of the land problems in Egypt, then, is in- 
creasing the number of land owners, and consolidating them through agricul- 
tural cooperation and by the expansion of the scope of agriculture to the 
extent of providing a strong and vital economy for the small land holdings. 
In this way one can say that there are three areas in which the great battle 
of production must take place. These are, the horizontal extension of 
agriculture by reclaiming the desert and the waste land. The aim is that 
every drop of the Nile water should be used. Secondly, there is the verti- 
cal extension through raising the productivity of cultivated land. This 
affects the methods of cultivation, the use of fertilisers and new kinds of 
seeds. At the same time all modern devices are used to develop animal 
husbandry. The third principle is the industrialisation of the country- 
side, f 

What special honour has Arab Socialism given to labour? The 
Charter stresses that creative human labour is the only means for our 
society to achieve its aim: Labour is honour. It is also a right, a duty 
and a sign of life. Human labour is the only key to progress. 

There are certain requirements for the success of Arab Socialism. 
The individual is expected to have his share in the responsibility, and to 
contribute greatly to the success of the national policy. First, he should 
be-aware of his responsibility as well as of his rights. He should be clear 
as to what is going on around him. This clarity of experience helps him 
to realise his objectives and those of the new system. The individual 
plays an important part in directing the movement of history. There 
should always be a relation between thought and action, between theory 
and practice. This clarity of thought and vision should be enhanced by the 
written word. Those who are responsible for the policy of national 
action should be encouraged to record their thoughts for those who are 
responsible for the execution of this action. On the other hand, those 
who are in charge of action should record their remarks. In other words 
nothing should be left to chance. There-should be organisation. 

Freedom is another important basis of the new Arab socialist society. 
It is only through democracy that the national action can be carried out. 
To apply democracy, popular councils should have authority over all pro- 
duction centres and over the machinery of local and central administration. 
Another basis of society is the freedom of constructive criticisms and brave 
self-criticism. Revolutionary honesty necessitates that the masses should 
have a full picture of their responsibilities. 

The fourth point in Gamal Abdel Nasser’s speech demonstrates 
another important factor in Arab Socialism, namely that it goes beyond the 
borders of Egypt. U.A.R. is an indivisible part of one Arab nation which 
has common history, a common struggle and a common future. Now 
that the U.A.R. has reached the stage where it can give support, it is necess- 
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ary that this support be given. The safety of the Arab nation is indivisible 
and aggression against any part of it is tantamount to aggression against it 
as a whole. Colonialism will not put its stick on its shoulder and depart 
from the whole of the Arab world by persuasion or logic, nor will Isreal 
quit its place in the Arab land willingly and peacefully. 

But the Arab nation by itself cannot stand apart from the world. 
It is situated in the very heart of it, and has, since time immemorial, carried 
amessage of liberty and civilisation. This nation, was subjected to 
the tripartite aggression from bases situated thousands of miles away. 
If today the U.A.R. is concerned about what goes on in the Congo, it is 
not just as a sign of sympathy for the struggle of its valiant people, but also 
because we realise the geographical reality that the future of the Congo 
are contiguous with those of the Sudan. Another fact is that an indepen- 
dent Congo, in the heart of the African continent, will refuse to convert 
its land to a base that would threaten the people of the whole continent. 

Arab Socialism is not simply a political expedience. It is not a system 
that is narrow or isolated. If some solutions do not echo other established 
principles, it is only because it is a system that has emerged from the ex- 
perience of a people and a nation. It is based on the requirements of the 
people and their experiences, both internally and externally. One can 
say that it is a system which has established the bases of human relations 
in their widest range of meaning both on the national and the inter- 
national levels, 


European Neutrals : The Austrians 


H. G. Pant 


On 15 May this year, the Austrians will be celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of regaining their ‘sovereignty’. This day ten years ago, a bitter.chapter 
of the Second World War was closed when the four Allied Powers, namely 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., the U.K. and France put 
their signatures on the State Treaty, thus ending the occupation of Austria. 

It is a day of great rejoicing for Austrians as it should be. We in 
Jndia wish them all the good fortune that they deserve. But one thinks 
it should also be a day of some heart searching and cool reflection for them 
as well as for the others. 

Ten years of military occupation had preceded this epoch making treaty. 
During this decade no less than two hundred meetings must have been held 
to negotiate the terms of the Treaty and yet it must be said of the Austrians, 
that all through this period they remained united in their patriotic devotion 
and unflinching in their resolve not to be just pawns in the game of the cold 
war warriors. This finally crowned their efforts with success.® 


Vienna of the Old Glory 


Vienna today is the capital of a small neutralised nation in the heart 
of Europe, Asutria. But this city once had the proud privilege of being the 
capital of a huge empire, the Austro-Hungarian empire. Itis here that the 
first of all modern European continental conferences of European powers, 
the Congress of Vienna was held in 1814-15 which is said to have established 
the system called ‘the balance of power’ which is supposed to have lasted 
for nearly fifty years after the overthrow of Napoleon. 

Nature helped it to acquire such a historical importance in the past, 
for geographically it lies “at the crossroads of two historic trade routes, the 
Danube linking East and West and the great roads which earned the greatest 
part of commerce between the Baltic and the Adriatic in the Middle Ages. 
It was thus a natural meeting ground of diverse cultures and also a strategic 
prize of enormous value.” 

Situated in the centre of Europe, it has on the north Czechoslovakia, 
on the south Italy and Yugoslavia, on the east Hungary, on the west Switzer- 
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land and on the north-west West Germany, as her neighbours. Occupying 
an area of nearly 34,376 square miles and with its population of roughly 
7,170,000 (1963 July estimates), Austria even today, with its greatly reduced 
status, has not lost its ‘strategic’ importance in the eyes of plotters of war as 
well as the planners of peace. 

And yet no ruling class has suffered more from the wars than the Aus- 
trian even before the Second World War. The tragedy all along has been 
that the Austrian ruling classes in the past had been invariably found at first 
ignoring the war-mongers, then flirting with them only to find themselves 
in their near-death embrace. Thus was brought about the infamous 
Anschluss of 1938, when quiet preparations for it had begun much earlier. 
It was hoped that the Conservatives as well as the Social-Democrats of 
Austria had learnt that lesson well. 


Austria’s Near Death 


After the Anschluss the Nazis shamelessly exploited the Austrians for 
their war aims. Austria’s man-power and material resources went to stren- 
gthen the hands of the Nazi hordes. Though patriotic and progressive 
sections of the Austrian people put up their heroic resistance against them, 
it was to the Allied forces and among them principally to the Red Army 
that the Austrians really owe their liberation from Nazi tyranny. In 1945, 
nearly 18,000 Soviet soldiers were sacrificed so that Austria may be liberated. 
The words on a cenotaph erected in the centre of Vienna constitute the 
prologue, the inseparable preface of contemporary postwar European 
history : 

“In memory of the heroes of the Red Army who fell in battle against 
the German fascist invaders for the independence of the nations of Europe”. 


Post-War Delays in Austria 


Any attempt to reconstruct post-war European history without keeping 
this background furnished by the decisive role played by the Red Army 
will end in miserable distortions. And yet many attempts have been made 
in this direction to sustain and justify the cold war postures, one such was 
related to Austria itself, The Soviet Union was accused, first, of trying to 
swallow or dismember Austria on the lines of Germany and next, to delay 
the restoration of its sovereignty. 

Now it is no longer a disputed point that these boots of accusations fit 
so admirably on the other legs. In fact, the Austrian story all along has been, 
if anything, a clear and emphatic refutation of these ‘historical aggressions’. 
The story shows just this: once a people and their leaders, be they conser- 
vative and social-democrats working hand in glove, refused to play the 
game of war-mongers, they have found the Soviet Union cooperative enough 
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to help them achieve their legitimate national objectives.’ Jn fact even 
during the early days of the cold war, Finland got such a treatment at the 
hands of the now much maligned Stalin. But it is true that the Soviet Union 
did frustrate, and successfully, the attempts to drag these countries with 
weak democratic and socialist bases to the war-chariot. _ Standing alone, 
unaided, even the Soviet Union could not prevent such a tragedy from over- 
taking a war-torn people, is what the German story on the other hand 
illustrates so clearly. This is what explains also the slay it in the restoration of 
Austrian sovereignty. 

Holding tight in their hands the monopoly over the PEE E of 
atom bombs, the Americans with the British as their accomplices stumbled 
over one nuclear and conventional blackmail after the other till their mono- 
poly was blasted by the massive victories of the communist countries in 
Europe and Asia. Aided by a world-wide powerful peace movement, the 
socialist camp forced them to acknowledge the new reality of a changing 
world that war was no longer an indisputably profitable venture—the 
Korean war and the Indo-Chinese war were ample demonstrations. 
Forced thus, they agreed to come to the negotiating table.. Thus dawned 
the Geneva spirit, a climate of peaceful coexistence, a supposedly delicate 
“international balance” and thus the issues of the postwar world once again 
were thrown open for discussion. 


Austria Regains Sovereignty 


The fruit of the Austrian Treaty of 1955 ripened in this changed climate 
of Europe. An agreement was arrived at among the occupying powers and 
the last troops of the occupying powers, the Americans,. left Austrian soil 
on 15 October 1955. On 26 October the Austrian Parliament passed a 
Constitutional Law announcing that the Austrian Government would 
guarantee perpetual neutrality and that Austria would never allow foreign 
countries to establish military bases on her territory. An Austrian applica- 
tion for admission to the U.N. had already been deposited on 2 July 1947 
but could not be considered for obvious reasons till this treaty came into 
being. On 14 December 1955, a week after four of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council had recognised Austria’s permanent neutrality 
(China was neither notified nor invited) Austria’s application was unani- 
mously accepted. 

The Austrian Government soon after adopting the Constiverional 
Law of October 26, notified various governments to this effect and sought 
their recognition of the same. Thus Austrian permanent neutrality came 
into being—its unilateral declaration and its subsequent recognition se the 
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family of nations. 
A Decade of Neutralism 


A decade has come to pass since then. What is a decade in the life 
ofa nation ? But even then it is pertinent to ask as to what is the balance 
sheet of neutralised Austria’s achievements and failures. For Austria has 
been working as a sort of barometer indica ting the trend of European climate. 
Dr. Kreisky had once told an audience at the United States—the Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York—the reason why the Austrians had 
accepted this status of a permanently neutral state, in these words : 

“*,.. Austria was conscious of the fact that in gaining her independence, 
she much not cause the delicate international balance to be upset”’.* 

So it is legitimate to ask the question — there is such a conscious aware- 
ness still there working in the minds of the Austrian leaders ? 


A Static People 


When Austria joined the comity of nations as a free but neutralised 
state, nobody expected Austria then to behave as if they have been relegated 
to the backyard of history and in fact all these years they have not conducted 
themselves in the way that may invite such an adverse comment on them. 

True, on the surface it would appear as if theirs have been the life 
ofastaticpeople. They started with a coalition government in 1945 in which 
the People’s Party, the Social-Democrats and the Communists shared power. 
The Constitution was rebuilt on the old Western model. In 1955, only the 
Communists were dropped out but the two parties have remained in a sort 
of permanent coalition with proportionate representation right from the 
cabinet posts to the posts at the lowest rungs. 

This is their famous system of ‘Proporz’ according to which the changes 
in the proportion of votes in Parliamentary elections result in the corres- 
ponding changes in the distribution of spoils at all levels. Thus even cor- 
ruption has been ‘proportionalised’.’ 


The Conservative Tide 


This is all on the surface. A careful examination of the roles of the 
two parties would, however, reveal the fact that the People’s Party (the 
conservative party) has gained slowly but steadily an ascendency over its 
partner so much so that a sizable section of the party, mostly composed 
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of the younger elements are itching for a show-down with the Socialists.® 
On the other hand, the Socialists fearful of being thrown into the wilderness, 
seem to be eager to cling to office even at the high cost: of getting reduced: 
to the ‘tailist’ position.’ 


In the International Arena 


Internationally during this decade the Austrians have succeeded in 
finding a respectable place for themselves. It is true that the concept of 
neutrality such as Austria has embraced has been something quite new to 
them, there being no tradition of neutrality like that in what one finds in 
Switzerland or even Finland,® but even then the Austrians have been trying 
to give a distinct shape and colour toit. This concept of neutrality, which 
is the nucleus of its foreign policy is said to incorporate the following 
salient features : 

1. an assertion on the part of the ruling parties to the effect that “the 
interpretation and preservation of... neutrality is exclusively our own 
affair.’ l 

2. “Secondly, this neutrality, the Austrian leaders assert time and 
again, is simply “a question of having undertaken not to join any military 
alliance and not to allow the presence of foreign troops on the Austrian 
territory’. It goes without saying... that we feel ourselves to be part of 
the Western world’’2° 

3. Thirdly, intensive cooperation on the basis of the charter of the 
United Nations! , which means that Austria is ever willing to take part 
in the solution of the political problems of our time, whether they be her 
immediate concern or not. 

A study of Austria’s activities and attitudes in the U.N. will generally 
support these assertions. Their pro-West bias has been unmistakable. 
We know of no case where they stood against America. Their stand on 
such issues as the Suez and Algeria or Cyprus has been anything but un- 
equivocal. But on such matters where even some of the Western Powers 
took a definitely hostile stand as in the case of apartheid in South Africa, 
Austria may be found to be on the side of Afro-Asians.22 On the whole 
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inspite of their clear pro-West bias, they have made some significant verbal 
contribution towards the lessening of international tensions. 


But All is Not Well 


But this does not necessarily lead us to the conclusion that all is well 
with Austria. Infact of late some patches of dark clouds have been gather- 
ing over the Austrian horizon. It is not a happy thing to be told on the eve ` 
of this tenth anniversary that fascists are once again raising their heads 
in Austria and that this virus of fascism is deeply infecting the youth of 
Austria some of whom are trying to revive the Hitler cult." It is a serious 
development and I would not accept that it is only a sporadic or sudden 
outburst of exuberence on the part of some misguided youths. The bitter 
truth of the matter is that there are powerful forces inside and outside Austria 
that have never looked kindly on the Austrian policy of neutrality and never 
miss an opportunity to undermine it. At the time of the signing of this 
fateful treaty, the militarist opinion in America did not seem happy over 
this development. It was feared that “this trend to neutrality could lead 
to a complete global realignment and a major shift in United States 
policies”.** The fear was that this might encourage the West Germans to 
start thinking on these lines of “a neutralised but united Germany”. 

These fears have been belied, thanks to the West German mono- 
polists who have successfully infiltrated into the vitals of Austria’s eco- 
nomic life. The rambling sounds one hears these days inside the coalition 
government, the clamour for E.C.M. membership, a revival of the Hitler 
cult and the “we are all Germans” slogan, the street fights and riots—spring 
from the same source—a ‘tied’ Austrian economy, tied above all to the 
apron-strings of German monopoly capital. A sum up of this may be had 
from the horse’s own mouth. 

...(in 1961)...252 companies with a share capital of AS 3°131 million 
were controlled by private Austrian owners whereas 90 companies with 
AS 2:819 millions, were foreign controlled. Since then shares of companies 
with foreign ownership have gone up to : 


Glass industry 49-4 percent 
Leather and leather working industry 61°1 percent 
Textile industry 46:0 percent 
Electro-technical industry 47-9 percent 
Wholesale trade in mineral oiland oil products 42:0 percent 
Wholesale trade in timber and paper 47-0 percent 
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- Insurance companies 81°6 percent 
Navigation 61°9 percent 

—Dr. Rudolf Bogner Press Attache, Austrian Embassy, New Delhi, 
28 December 1962.18 

There was a time when even the People’s Party shrunk back from the 
idea of joining the E.C.M. said Herr Raab, on the eve of Austria’s joining 
the E.F.T.A. : 

“Austria, a small and weak country is situated in the midst of the 
field of tension....It is essential that Austria be truly independent and 
free in order to be able to shape these relations (East-West) according to 
her own interests and according to her own experience and knowledge, with- 
out ‘being subject to foreign influence.’’® 

It is regrettable that now even this plank is in the danger of being 
thrown away and as they say, with the tub goes the baby of neutrality also. 
That is why assertions like, “The essence of our policy lies in protecting 
the independence of Austria and her statehood from every danger...The 
purpose of foreign policy of our Federal Government is to preserve this 
position for Austria”, appear at best to be only an exercise, may be spiritual 
exercise in futility.” True, there were the wherewithals for such an ‘inde- 
pendence’—Austria in 1955 had inherited a strong public sector in industry, 
it had powerful socialist forces organised in trade unions and in the govern- 
ment, it had sympathetic friends outside Austria to help her consolidate 
the gains of victory over fascist forces. All these were there but the Social- 
Democrats occupying strategic position inside the state, never made any 
serious attempt to consolidate, enrich and improve upon this heritage. The 
Socialist Party never for once tried to become an independent centre of 
such magnetic power that it could take the destiny of Austria into its own 
hands to build Austria into a real bulwark of the forces of peace and pro- 
gress. Little wonder that they find themselves in the most embarrassing 
position these days but these are of their own making. It will be interesting 
to watch in the near future how ci keep up the promise that Dr. manny 
was fond of giving. 
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Nepal’s Northern Neighbour 


Satish Kumar 


Broavcastine on 8 Ocotber 1964 Nepal Radio said that King Mahendra 
had ratified the Moscow Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and that the instruments 
of ratification had been deposited by the Nepalese Ambassadors in Wash- 
ington, Moscow and London in September 1964. Referring to this Treaty 
again on the occasion of presentation of credentials by the Indian Am- 
bassador-designate Shriman Narayan on 25 November 1964, the Nepalese 
King said: “A feeling of peace and securityis to our mind essential to 
developing countries such as ours engaged in the task of nation-building. 
As one of the signatories to the Moscow Test Ban Treaty, Nepal’s views 
on nuclear armaments have already been clear...” Only a few weeks 
earlier, Dr. Tulsi Giri, the then Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Nepal, had reacted sharply to China’s nuclear explosion at Lob Nor. Dr. 
Giri said that the Chinese action was a threat to world peace, and added that 
Nepal could not appreciate the nuclear test by China particularly in view 
of the efforts being made to persuade all nations to sign the partial test ban 
treaty. The signing of the Moscow Treaty and the condemnation of the 
Chinese nuclear explosion are significant indications of the growth of Nepa- 
lese foreign policy along realistic lines. They are evidence of the fact that 
Nepal is alive to the dynamic world situation and is capable of reacting to 
important world events in the context of her national interest. For the 
attitude of Nepal towards nuclear armament, even if expressed in terms of 
showing concern for humanity as a whole and for the developing countries, 
manifests that Nepal realises the implications of China’s nuclear prolifera- 
tion policy for herself. In fact, it is an evidence of boldness and maturity on 
the part of Nepal to have defied her ‘Big Neighbour’ in the north by signing 
the Moscow Treaty and condemning the Lob Nor explosion. In retrospect, 
it might seem that it is the beginning of a process of rethinking by Nepal 
about China’s world outlook in general and her objectives vis-a-vis Nepal in 
particular. A close examination of developments during the last two 
years or so would reveal that China’s motives in opening relations with Nepal 
and intensifying them with generous offers of material aid and goodwill 
were not as innocent as Nepal believed them to be. It is satisfying to note that 
there has been increasing realisation of it on the part of Nepal after the 
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Chinese aggression against India. This article is an attempt to examine some 
recent developments marking Nepal-China relations, with a background 
of the growth of these relations after China’s occupation of Tibet. 

The occupation of Tibet by China was a reality which Nepal had to 
reckon with. After considerable thought and hesitation, Nepal decided 
to recognise the new situation on her northern border. India’s stand might 
have encouraged Nepal in taking that decision. It was no longer a weak 
and conservative Tibet but a powerful and revolutionary China which was 
now the northern neighbour of Nepal. Therefore, by the Sino-Nepalese 
Joint Communique of 1 August 1955, Nepal agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations with China. Further, by a Sino-Nepalese Treaty of 20 September 
1956, Nepal recognised Tibet as an integral part of China. By this treaty, 
all previous agreements between Nepal and China, including those between 
Nepal and the Tibet Region of China, were abrogated. This treaty regulated 
trade and other intercourse between Nepal and the Tibet Region of China, 
and laid the foundations of further relations between Nepal and China, 
The relations between the two countries henceforth were to be guided by the 
‘Five Principles’ of peaceful co-existence. 

Thus, Nepal ‘normalised’ her relations with China. But from the 
Chinese point of view, the conclusion of these two agreements was an im- 
portant beginning in the process of ‘cultivation’, with a view to ultimate 
subversion, of an area geo-politically so important. It is not difficult to 
guess the long term objectives of China’s ‘Nepal policy’. In China’s plan 
of ideological conquest of the world, India is not only the major rival but 
a vital obstacle in the way of uncritical acceptance of the Chinese ideology 
by the rest of the world. To be able constantly to influence and pressu- 
rise India is one of the essential needs of China for furtherance of her global 
interests. Nepal and the rest of the Himalayan area situated between the 
borders of China and India is of direct interest to China in the context of her 
policy towards India. Stability in the Himalayan area will not interest 
China. Only unstable and turbulent conditions in the area will enable her 
to promote her interests vis-a-vis India. Therefore, it will be naive 
for the Nepalese to jubilate over the relations that have been so carefully 
cultivated by the Chinese with their country in recent years. In fact, some 
evidence of their designs is already available. 

After the agreement of 20 September 1956, China made haste to con- 
clude an economic aid agreement with Nepal on 7 October 1956, promising 
to give her sixty million Indian rupees, one-third in cash and two-thirds in 
machinery, equipment, etc. Significantly, to avoid injuring Nepalese suscep- 
tibilities at that early stage, China agreed that no technical personnel would 
accompany this aid. Premier Chou En-lai visited Nepal in January 1957 
and brought with him 10 million rupees as the first instalment of this aid. 
This process of cultivation of friendly relations with Nepal at a rapid speed 
by China was continued in the form of exchange of goodwill delegations 
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between the two countries. It was climaxed by the visit of Nepal’s first 
elected Prime Minister B. P. Koirala to China in March 1960. There had 
been some misgivings in India and in some circles in Nepal about the possible 
motives of rapid Chinese moves in Nepal. But the visit of B. P. Koirala 
silenced such misgivings. Koirala had been elected with considerable po- 
pular support. He was trying to lay the foundations of a permauent policy 
of peace and friendship with both her neighbours. In this connection, the 
results of his visit were important. He concluded on 21 March 1960 an 
economic aid agreement with China. But more significant was the con- 
clusion on the same day of a Nepal-China boundary agreement. By this ag- 
reement the two parties agreed to delineate scientifically and demarcate 
formally their boundary on the basis of the “existing traditional customary 
line”. The agreement provided for arrangements whereby the Sino-Nepalese 
boundary would be surveyed, delineated and demarcated. In the context of 
China’s territorial claims on India this agreement was important, for it 
presumably recognised the force of traditions, custom and geography on the 
determination of boundaries between nations, which China refused to do as 
regards her boundary with India. Thus, the vist of B. P. Koirala to China 
and the conclusion of the two agreements on 21 March 1960 was satisfactory 
to the Nepalese. They felt reassured against the Chinese ; and to the Chi- 
nese, these agreements represented the culmination of their efforts to culti- 
vate relations with Nepal. The sense of reassurance with which China 
wanted to lull the Nepalese was now there. Under the cover of this false 
reassurance, China could start following ambiguous policies and launch 
subversive activities in Nepal. 

The overthrow of B. P. Koirala’s government by King Mahendra in 
December 1960 gave to the Chinese the much needed opportunity. An 
unstable political environment is always the best for the Chinese to start 
their operations. The first act by China to exploit the new situation in 
Nepal was to extend support to the King’s action of dismissal of Koirala’s 
parliamentary government. Premier Chou En-lai was reported to have exp- 
ressed sympathy and support for the King’s action in a letter to the Nepalese 
King, though the receipt of such a letter was denied by palace sources. This 
reported expression of sympathy was particularly welcome in Nepal because 
of India’s strong disapproval of the King’s action. Having gradually prepared 
a very cordial atmosphere, Peking warmly welcomed the King to China 
in October 1961. This visit of King Mahendra to China was marked by 
two important events, viz., the signing of the Nepal-China Boundary Treaty 
on 5 October 1961, and the signing of an agreement to build the Kathmandu- 
Kodari road on 15 October 1961. The signing of these two agreements 
was a significant achievement of Chinese diplomacy. The Boundary Treaty 
had considerable propaganda value for the Chinese in the context of their 
boundary dispute with India. By signing this treaty with a smaller neigh- 
bour, they could impress upon the world their willingness to settle their 
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boundaries with their neighbours by peaceful means. The agreement tò 
build the Kathmandu-K odari road was of great strategic importance to them: 
But King Mahendra led his people to believe that both these agreements 
were diplomatic gains for Nepal. Of course, the Boundary Treaty could 
be regarded to be of benefit to Nepal in the sense that by it China gave legal 
sanction to Nepal’s traditional boundary with her, which she refused to 
give to India’s boundary. But the road building agreement was fraught 
with danger, and Nepal agreed to it in a moment of weakness. An under- 
standing of the implications of this agreement calls for detailed analysis. 
Meanwhile, as an indication of China’s intentions in building this road, 
it may be noted that China made a rather mischievous overture to Nepal on 
5 October 1962. In the thick of the rebel activity against the King’s regime 
in Nepal, the Chinese Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister Marshal Chen-Yi 
offered on that day that China would be prepared to defend Nepal in case 
of an attack on her by any foreign power. The statement was made in 
Peking at a reception held to mark the first anniversary of the signing of the 
Nepal-China Boundary Treaty. King Mahendra acted with restraint on 
this occasion for, if accepted, this offer would have enabled the Chinese 
to land in Nepal even before the construction of Kathmandu-Kodari road. 
was begun. But in view of the fact that there was apparently no threat of 
an attack on Nepal from any quarter, the Chinese offer to defend her was 
obviously a mischievous move. 

As regards the Kathmandu-Kodari road (i.e. linking Kathmandu with 
Kodari on the Nepal-Tibet border), the idea of building such a road first 
came to public notice in about 1957. Buta definite proposal to build such 
a road was made by Prime Minister Chou En-lai during his visit to Kath- 
mandu in April 1960. It was reported to have been rejected by Prime 
Minister Koirala on the ground that it was of no economic importance to 
` Nepal. Looking into the facts of Nepal’s foreign trade, one would feel that 
Koirala’s reasons for rejecting the proposal were quite strong. According 
to the information contained in an I.M.F. Staff Paper, 1963, about 
99 percent of Nepal’s recorded exports and 94 percent of its imports, in 
1959-60, were in trade with India. Most of the remaining 1 percent of its 
exports and lessthan 1 percent of its imports were in trade: with Tibet. 
It has been estimated recently that the proportion of its exports and 
imports to and from India have declined to 92 percent and 90 percent 
respectively. This, it can be safely guessed, is not as much due to increase 
in trade with Tibet as due to diversification of Nepal’s trade along channels 
other than India and Tibet. Therefore, there was hardly any reason 
for changing Koirala’s policy of rejecting the proposal to build the 
Kathmandu-Kodariroad on the ground that it was of no economic value to 
Nepal for the time being. And yet, as stated earlier, King Mahendra con- 
cluded an agreement with China on 15 October 1961 for the construction of 
this road with Chinese aid. The argument persistently given by the King in’ 
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justification of the agreement precisely is that the road is of great economic 
importance to Nepal. But in reality perhaps, the King’s action could be 
explained only in the words of a former Kathmandu correspondent of an 
eminent Indian daily that “ the King, on his arrival at Peking in 1961, saw 
a blueprint of the road pushed across the table to him by Chinese leaders. 
Probably still smarting under Indian opposition to his regime, the King 
put his seal of approval on the document...” 

Whatever else be the importance of this road to Nepal, surely it is 
not economic, as amply shown by statistics of Nepal’s foreign trade given 
above. Even the Tibetan wool, the bulk of which formerly passed through 
Nepal, is now being diverted to other markets by China. Further, the 
economy of Tibet is not likely to undergo a major change at least for another 
ten years. Therefore, there is no question of a change in the pattern and 
volume of Nepal’s trade with Tibet for the next ten years or so. 

Leaving aside the question of economic importance, it is difficult to 
visualise any other advantage of this road to Nepal. Atthe most, it would 
enable Nepal to maintain psychologically a balance between her relations 
with India on the one hand and China on the other. But as regards the 
advantages of this road to China, they are quite significant. Economically 
speaking, Tibet being a deficit area and far from the Chinese hinterland, 
this road would enable Cliina to ‘import’ Indian and Nepalese goods of 
strategic importance, besides rice and other foodstuffs from the fertile areas 
of Eastern Nepal. Politically and ideologically, the road, passing through 
sensitive areas inhabited by Bhotias of the Tibetan stock, gives China a 
direct access to the Kathmandu Valley, the heart of the country. Strategi- 
cally, the significance of the road is obvious. And this remains so in spite 
of King Mahendra’s repeated assertion: ‘‘Communism does not travel 
in automobiles”. 

It should be interesting to note the following facts indicating how 
strategically significant this road would be. The road is being built along the 
shortest possible alignment between Kathmandu and the Tibetan border. 
It will link Kathmandu with Kodari which, apart from Rasua in West Nepal, 
is the lowest all-weather pass (6000 ft) in the whole Himalayan range. 
An additional reason why Kodari (located on the eastern section of Nepal- 
Tibet border) was chosen is that the road will give Chinese garrisons sitting 
in Tibet access to the ricebowl of eastern Nepal. Besides, for nearly 
four-fifths of its journey, the highway would travel all along the banks of the 
Chakkhola rivulet, Indravati, Sunkosi and Bhote Kosi rivers which provide 
it with a comparatively easy terrain. For this reason, the road would be 
as straight as possible, turning only as the rivers bend their course. The 
alignment never attains great height. It rises only between 2000 and 
4000 feet. 

. As an indication of the urgency with which the Chinese are trying 
to complete the constfuction of this road, it may be noted that more than 
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12,000 labourers along with a large number of Chinese and Nepalese engi- 
neers and technicians have been engaged in the construction work. The 
road in its jeepable form is already complete and was opened by Dr. Giri 
on 27 December 1964. In its finished and final form, it is expected to be 
completed well within the target of 1966. 

That the road, by the very nature of its location and alignment, is of 
great strategic importance to China is obvious. But the fact that behind 
the planning and construction of this road exists a well thought-out and 
persistently executed policy of infiltration and subversion of Nepal is re- 
vealed in the sensational disclosures of Mr. Huang Jung Sheng, a Chinese 
engineer who was working on this road and who defected from China some 
time ago. According to reports confirmed by different sources, Mr. Sheng 
said that the aim of the Chinese government in Nepal is to overthrow 
the present Nepalese government in order to bring in a government more 
subservient to it. The road building and the various other aid projects of the 
Chinese in Nepal are covers for spying and placing their political agents in 
that country. Soldiers from the People’s Liberation Army of China are 
employed to work on this road in civilian clothes. Some of the road- 
building equipment supplied to them secretly are actually small arms 
which they carry with them and surreptitiously pass on to their secret 
agents. The bridges which are being built along the Kathmandu- 
Kodari road are constructed to bear the weight of heavy trucks of 60 
tonsinstead of 8 tons whichisthe normal weight approved by the Nepalese 
government. These bridges are wide enough to carry even tanks. And 
further, Mr. Sheng said, the Chinese technicians working on this road are 
supposed to collect geographical, geological and topographical in- 
formation about the territory under the guidance of the Chinese military 
attache in Kathmandu who passes it onto Peking. Thus, Mr. Sheng 
said, the general aim of Chinese activity in Nepal was the same as else- 
where, that is, to bring about a revolution, if necessary, even by the use 
of force. 

How much of what Mr. Sheng has stated about the road is correct 
is beside the point. What is important is that in the context of China’s 
political objectives in Asia and the world, as stated earlier, subversive acti- 
vities of the type revealed by Mr. Sheng are not improbable. In fact, there 
may be much more of this type being done by the Chinese in the remote 
areas of northern Nepal which may never evén come to the knowledge of 
the Nepalese government. What is interesting about the disclosures 
of Mr. Sheng is that the Nepalese government never denied them. Perhaps 
this reflects their helplessness in the situation. However, it would surely 
make them more vigilant and cautious towards their northern neighbour. 

Another development that assumes significance in the context of 
the Kathmandu-Kodari road construction is the reported appearance of the 
latest Chinese maps showing Mt. Everest and a considerable part of eastern 
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Nepal as Chinese territory. Under an ironical headline “Geographical Dis- 
coveries of Peking”, the Pravda had published a press report to this effect on 
3 September 1964. Eventhough the Nepalese authorities later denied any 
knowledge of such maps and said that they would look into the matter, the 
appearance of such maps would be well in accordance with the known 
Chinese strategy. In the Nepal-China boundary treaty signed on 5 October 
1961, the Everest was stated as one of the peaks through which the 
boundary between the two countries passes. Earlier, the Chinese had 
deliberately raised a controversy about the location of the Everset and put 
up a false claim that the Everest lies within the Chinese territory. But when 
the Nepalese stuck to the point that the Everest has always belonged to 
Nepal, the Chinese agreed to the alignment as stated in the boundary 
treaty, i.e., the boundary passes through the Everest. While agreeing to 
this, the Chinese in their statements tried to give an impression as if 
they had made a great concession to Nepal. 

Now, the revival of the Chinese claim to the Everest, and their 
additional claim to some areas of eastern Nepal through their latest maps, 
is a development which the Nepalese would do well to take serious note of. 
It is particularly so because reports are not lacking about the actual infil- 
tration of Chinese agents in the guise of Khambas in north-eastern areas of 
Nepal, particularly in the Namche Bazar area of Okhaldhunga district. 
It is also alleged that these agents are disrupting the development work in 
this area undertaken at the initiative of some Western mountaineers. 

In view of the Chinese political ambitions in this area noted earlier, 
and the various measures being undertaken by the Chinese to achieve them, 
as stated above, it is interesting to know how the Chinese reacted ‘to the 
offer of military aid to Nepal by the U.K. andthe U.S.A. Towards the end 
of 1964, there were a number of reports emanating from diplomaic sources 
within Nepal that the Chinese had reacted strongly against the military 
deal negotiated by Nepal with the U.K. and the U.S.A. It was also pointed 
out that China was seriously thinking of revising its attitude towards Nepal. 
Hitherto, the Chinese have been admiring Nepal’s policy of non-alignment 
as between themselves and India. Henceforth, while they may continue 
to extend verbal support to the Nepalese government and her policy, they 
would actually try to promote their interests through various other channels. 
It is in this context that these sources expect China to intensify her sub- 
versive activities in Nepal. 

The expected revision of the Chinese attitude towards Nepal is ex- 
plained in another way. As a part of their anti-Indian campaign in South 
and South-East Asia, the Chinese are reported to have tried to commit the 
Nepalese government to some anti-Indian measures (such as the expulsion 
of Indian personnel from the border check-posts, stoppage of Gurkha re- 
cruitment in the Indian army, etc.), just as they tried with some South-East 
Asian governments. While they may have partially succeeded in South- 


African Studies in India 


S. N. Verma 


ÍNDIA AND AFRICA have had cultural and commercial contacts for 
centuries. Seafaring in the Indian Ocean, which brought Indians, Arabs 
and others into contact with the East Coast of Africa, can be said to date 
back to some three thousand years. It was certainly older and more 
honourable than that of the later Europeans who came in search of 
commerce and conquest. The names of many Africans are closely associated 
with the Muslim dynasties in Indian history. 

In the recent past India’s interest in Africa has been mainly political. 
It was the late Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, who aroused a 
deeper interest of India and of the Indians in what was going on in Africa. 
Nehru believed that India and Africa as co-sufferers in colonial exploitation 
and racial humiliation should know each other intimately and should co- 
operate with each other in the great task of building a peaceful and happier 
world of tomorrow. Even before India became independent, the Indian 
political parties had expressed concern with the sufferings of the peoples 
of Africa in their struggle against colonial rule and had, on all important oc- 
casions, adopted strong resolutions condemning foreign domination and 
exploitation of Africa. More recently, Indian has supported unmitigatedly 
the cause of African independence and racial equality in the United Nations 
and elsewhere. 

The recent emergence of African countries into independence has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Government and the people of India. 
African leaders have been inspired by India’s successful struggle for her own 
independence, and they are to-day watching with keen interest her eco- 
nomic and social progress. A mutual appreciation and co-operation between 
India and Africa is of lasting benefit to both and to the whole world because 
it is based on the objectives of world peace and international co-operation. 
For such a co-operation and understanding to be truly sustained, it is neces- 
sary that both India and Africa have an intimate and unbiased knowledge of 
one another. It is, therefore, vital that African studies should become an 
integral part of our academic programmes inthe universities and institutions 
of higher learning in India. It is equally important that Africans are en- 
couraged to learn more and more about India. The first steps in this direc- 
tion have, no doubt, been taken. The establishment of the Department 
of African Studies at the University of Delhisome ten years ago was one such 
step. The General Scholarship Scheme of the Government of India, which 
provides opportunities to African students to study in India is another step 
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in developing mutual respect and friendly relations. 

The Department of African Studies, the only one of its kind in the 
Indo-Pakistani sub-continent, has been promoting a programme of African 
studies in the branches of history, economics, politics, sociology and geo- 
graphy. There is provision also for the teaching of Swahili, a language widely 
spoken in East Africa. Steps are being taken to include other African lan- 
guages in the programme. While mainly concerned with research, the De- 
partment’s staff also undertakes the teaching of optional papers on ‘Africa 
which form part of the M.A. syllabii of History, Economics, Political Science 
and Sociology. The broad fields on which research work is in progress 
in the Department are : Patterns of Political Authority in Emergent Africa, 
Problems of Africanisation, Problems of Race Relations, Political Parties and 
National Movements, Foreign Policies and Foreign Relations, Africa’s Foreign 
Trade, Economic Development, Money and Banking in Colonial Africa, and 
Urbanisation and Social Change. 

It is, however, natural that a growing department, faced with the two- 
fold problem of providing a suitably trained personnel and adequate finan- 
cial resources of which there is a great paucity in the present condition of 
the developing economy of the country, must limit its research programme 
in order to utilise its meagre resources to the optimum use. On this consi- 
deration alone its progress has been slow and its area of research has been 
restricted. 

Nevertheless, the development of African studies in the country has a 
claim to a high priority. India and Africa have been geographically and his- 
torically close to one another since the remote past. Culturally, they have 
much in common. Politically and economically also, they constitute what 
may be termed as emergent and developing entities. As such, they have 
many experiences to share from the past as well as many common prolems 
to resolve, 

With the emergence of a large number of independent African states 
in the recent past, Africa’s presence in the United Nations and in the Com- 
monwealth, and in other international forums, is significant. Africa has al- 
ready begun making in a big way its impact in decision-making processes in 
these organisations. The present evidence suggests that India and the African 
countries have pursued similar policies and have shared common interna- 
tional objectives. Non-alignment, peaceful co-existence, and a ‘Socialist’ 
approach to economic development are some of the common viewpoints. 
World peace and disarmament are not only their cherished ideals but a dire 
need for their developing economies. 

There is a further reason for the promotion of African studies in India. 
A more objective study of Africa is more easily possible here than either in 
European or African universities where political considerations stand in the 
way of complete academic freedom. The Department of African Studies at 
Delhi has made a modest beginning in this direction. It should be encouraged 
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to become eventually a centre of specialised study and research where stu- 
dents from all over the world could be encouraged to come in the pursuit 
of their research. That there is a great and urgent need for establishing 
a national and an international centre of scientific study of African problems 
hardly needs an argument. 

What can be done to strengthen the African studies programme in the 
country ? Of course, a clear thinking and the evolution of a clear policy 
is a primary requisite. Area studies, of which African studies form an inte- 
gral part, are comparatively recent in the academic programmes of Indian 
universities. We have to learn a great deal from the experiences of other 
countries, particularly the United States, where there has been a proliferation 
of such studies since the Second World War. However, there are a few basic 
requirements which should be mentioned here. 

First, area studies are, of necessity, language-oriented. We can hardly 
learn about the history, culture and social and political life of a people with- 
out being able to understand their language. Language is not only a vehicle 
but it helps in arousing the interest and even a deep involvement on the part 
of the scholar into the affairs of the area he wishes to study and specialise in. 
Some programmes of area studies have, in fact, emerged and developed ini- 
tially from a mere study of the language. In the context of African studies, 
it is possible to make a provision for the teaching of Hausa, Modern Arabic 
and Amharic, besides Swahili, which is already taught, in the Department 
of African Studies at the’ University of Delhi. In fact, the teaching of lan- 
guage could even begin before the scholar is introduced to area studies pro- 
gramme which may start only after he has acquired a reasonably high 
degree of proficiency in the language of the area. 

Second, courses on Africa or any other area should preferably emerge 
at the undergraduate level but must certainly be introduced at the post- 
graduate stage of the university teaching. Here again, it may be mentioned 
that Delhi University has done well in providing optional papers on Africa 
at the postgraduate level in several departments. These courses help in 
creating the necessary psychological background for the scholar which helps 
in initiating him into the area programmes and in sustaining his interest ina 
more or less stable way. One often comes across instances where a scholar 
after doing a good Ph.D. dissertation in a particulr field does not really 
become involved in the further pursuit of knowledge in that field. 

Third, area programmes should preferably be dispersed and not con- 
centrated or crowded together in a single institution. Of course, such a 
dispersal and its location at a particular university has to be determined 
scientifically on the basis of proximity to or special interest in the area, ex- 
isting facilities, and the needs and requirements of the programme. The 
ideal thing would be to begin with one strong centre fully developed be- 
fore duplication or multiplication is attempted, when the central base 
is able to feed the peripheries. 
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Fourth, it is of decisive importance that such programmes of area studies 
should be located at the universities to enable a closer liaison to develop 
between research and teaching. The divorce between the two is suicidal 
for both. Incidentally, the view that universities should be concerned with 
teaching and not research is a dangerous assumption. Any dogmatic dicho- 
tomy between teaching and research is uncalled for since productive 
research very often emerges from the confrontation between the teacher and 
the upil in the class-room or the seminar. 

Last, though not of the least importance, is that area programmes have 
to be kept out of the stereo-typed teacher-pupil ratio worked out in the 
case of undergraduate and postgraduate studies. Such a criterion is un- 
realistic. It is neither possible nor desirable to produce more specialists 
than what the country can reasonably absorb. The introduction of a M.A. 
degree course in African studies at the Delhi University some years ago 
created precisely such a situation. At thesame time, the requirements of 
area programmes are of a character which demand a heavier financial com- 
mitment on the part of those who are required to finance such studies. To 
attract specially well-qualified people to join such a programme it is neces- 
sary to have adequate postgraduate and research fellowships. To train 
them further in the field, a substantial field-grant for an average period of 
one to two years is essential. And again, to keep them in touch with the 
area, not merely through published material but through personal contact, 
would require shorter visits at frequent intervals. This becomes all the 
more necessary in areas, such as in Africa, which are undergoing rapid trans- 
formation. 

Happily, the Indian Universities Grants Commission has become alive 
to the problems of departments concerned with areastudies. Some of the 
issues raised here have been very much in their mind and are receiving the 
attention of the Committee on area studies under the Chairmanship of Shri 
B. Shiva Rao, appointed by the Commission in April 1963. Itis to be hoped 
that the stage of thinking has passed and now a clear policy in respect of 
area studies progrmmes will emerge. A pooling of financial resources from 
various sources and a maximum utilisation of the specialists’ knowledge by 
the Government, business and the press agencies, somewhat on the lines 
of the American Universities Field Staff Organisation, may provide the 
answer, i 


Biological Aspects of the Race Question 


Twenty-two BIOLOGISTS, geneticists and anthropologists from 


seventeen countries who met from !2 to {8 August last year in Moscow 
have unanimously approved a series of proposals on the biological aspects of 
the race question. 

Professor G. F. Debetz of the Moscow Institute of Ethnography served 
as Chairman of this meeting of experts while its scientific director was Pro- 
fessor Jean Hiernaux of the University of Paris and the Free University of 
Brussels. The meeting was also attended by observers from international 
non-governmental organisations. 

The purpose of the meeting was to revise, in the light of progress in 
biology and human genetics over the past fifteen years, a declaration on the 
nature of race and race differences drafted in 1951 upon UNESCO's request 
by specialists in physical anthropology. 

These proposals on the biological aspects of race—whose text we are 
publishing below—are the first part of a general review of this declaration. 
In 1966, UNESCO will organise another meeting of experts who will consider 
them when they examine the social and ethical aspects ofthe problem. They 


will draft a complementary statement covering all aspects of the race ques- 
tion. 


In fighting race prejudice, UNESCO is carrying out its constitutional 
obligation to apply the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. UNESCO’s 
Executive Board voted a resolution in 1960 calling upon the governments of 
its member states “to take all steps in their power to combat every form of 
racial discrimination, anti-Semitism, violence and hatred, which may occur 
within their territories...” 


The Statement 


The undersigned, assembled by the UNESCO in order to give their 
views on the biological aspects of the race question and in particular to 
formulate the biological part for a statement foreseen for 1966 and intended 
to bring up to date and to complete the declaration on the nature of race 
and racial differences signed in 1951, have unanimously agreed on the 
following : 

|, All men living today belong to a single species, Homo sapiens, and 

are derived from a common stock. There are differences of 
opinion regarding how and when different human groups diverged 
from this common stock. 
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Biological differences between human beings are due to differences 
in hereditary constitution and to the influence of the environment 
on this genetic potential. In most cases, those differences are due 
to the interaction of these two sets. of factors. 

There is great genetic diversity within all human populations. 
Pure races—in the sense of genetically homogeneous populations 
—do not exist in the human species. 

There are obvious physical differences between populations living 
in different geographical areas of the world in their average 
appearance. Many of these differences have a genetic component. 

Most often the latter consist in differences in the frequency of 

the same hereditary characters. 
Different classifications of mankind into major stocks, and of those 
into more restricted categories (races, which are groups of popu- 
lations, or single populations) have been proposed on the basis 
of hereditary physical traits. Nearly all classifications recognise 
at least three major stocks. 

Since the pattern of geographic variation of the characteristics 
used in racial classification is a complex one, and since this pattern 
does not present any major discontinuity, these classifications, 
whatever they are, cannot claim to classify mankind into clear- 
cut categories ; moreover, on account of the complexities of human 
history, it is difficult to determine the place of certain groups 
within these racial classifications, in particular that of certain 
intermediate populations. 

Many anthropologists, while stressing the importance of 
human variation, believe that the scientific interest of these 
classifications is limited, and even that they carry the risk of invit- 
ing abusive generalisations. 

Differences between individuals within a race or within a 
population are often greater than the average differences bet- 
ween races or populations. 

Some of the variable distinctive traits which are generally 
chosen as criteria to characterise a race are either independently 
inherited or show only varying degrees of association between 
them within each population. Therefore, the combination of 
these traits in most individuals does not correspond to the typolo- 
gical racial characterisation. 

In man as well as in animals, the genetic composition of each popu- 
lation is subject to the modifying influence of diverse factors: 
natural selection, tending towards adaptation to the environment, 
fortuitous mutations which lead to modifications of the molecules 
of desoxyribonucleic acid which determine heredity, or random 
modifications in the frequency of qualitative hereditary characters, 
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to an extent dependent on the patterns of mating and'the size of 
populations. Certain physical characters have a universal biolo- 
gical value for the survival of the human speciés, irrespective of the 
environment. The differences on which racial classifications are 
based do not affect these characters and, therefore, it is not 
possible from the biological point of view to speak in any way 
whatsoever of a general inferiority or superiority of this or that 
race. 

Human evolution presents attributes of capital importance which 
are specific to the species. 

The human species, which is now spread over the whole 
world, has a ‘past rich in migrations, in territorial expansions and 
contractions. / 

As a consequence, general adaptability to the most diverse 
environments is in man more pronounced than his adaptations to 
specific environments. 

For long millennia, progress made by man, in any field, seems 
to have been increasingly, if not exclusively, based on culture and 
the transmission of cultural achievements and not on the trans- 
mission of genetic endowment. This implies a modification in the 
role of natural selection in man today. 

On account of the mobility of human populations and of 


‘social factors, mating between members of different‘human groups, 


which tend to mitigate the differentiations acquired, has played a 
much more important role in human history than in that òf animals. 
The history of any human population, or of any human race, is 
fich in instances of hybridisation and those tend to. become more 
and more numerous. 

For man, the obstacles to interbreeding are geographical as 


‘well as social and cultural. 


At all times, the hereditary characteristics of the human popu- 
lations are in dynamic equilibrium as a result of this interbreeding 
and of the differentiation mechanisms which were mentioned 
before. As entities defined by sets of distinctive traits, human 
races are at any time in a process of emergence and dissolution. 

' Human races in general present a far less clear-cut characteri- 
sation than any animal races and they cannot be compared at all 
to races of domestic animals, these being the result of heightened 
selection for special purposes. 
lt has never been proved that interbreeding has biological dis- 
advantages for mankind ds a whole. On the contrary, it contri- 
butes to the maintenance of biological ties between-human groups 
and thus to the unity of the species in its diversity. 

The biological consequences of a marriage depend only on 
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the individual genetic make-up of the couple and not on their 
race. 

Therefore, no biological justification exists for prohibiting 
intermarriage between persons of different races, or for advising 
against it on racial grounds. 

Man since his origin has at his disposal ever more efficient cultural 
means of nongenetic adaptation. 

Those cultural factors which break social and geographic barriers 
enlarge the size of the breeding populations and so act upon 
their genetic structure by diminishing the random fluctuations 
(genetic drift), 

As a rule, the major stocks extend over vast territories encom- 
passing many diverse populations which differ in language, economy, 
culture, etc. 

There is no national, religious, geographic, linguistic or cul- 
tural group which constitutes a race ipso facto; the concept of race 
is purely biological. 

However, human beings who speak the same language and 
share the same culture have a tendency to intermarry, and often 
there is as a result a certain degree of coincidence between physi- 
cal traits on the one hand, and linguistic and cultural traits on the 
other. But there is no known causal nexus between these and 
therefore it is not justifiable to attribute cultural characteristics 
to the influence of the genetic inheritance. 

Most racial classifications of mankind do not include mental traits 
or attributes as a taxonomic criterion. 

Heredity may have an influence in the variability shown 
by individuals within a given population in their responses to the 
psychological tests currently applied. 

However, no difference has ever been detected convincingly 
in the hereditary endowments of human groups in regard to what 
is measured by these tests. On the other hand, ample evidence 
attests to the influence of physical, cultural and social environ- 
ment on differences in response to these tests. 

The study of this question is hampered by the very great 
difficulty of determining what part heredity plays in the average 
differences observed in so-called tests of over-all intelligence 
between populations of different cultures. 

The genetic capacity for intellectual development, like certain 
major anatomical traits peculiar to the species, is one of the biolo- 
gical traits essential for its survival in any natural or social environ- 
ment. 7 

The peoples of the world today appear to posséss equal biolo- 
gical: potentialities for attaining any cjyilisational level, Differ- 
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ences in the achievements of different peoples must be attributed 
solely to their cultural history. 

Certain psychological traits are at times attributed to parti- 
cular peoples. Whether or not such assertions are valid, we do 
not find any basis for ascribing such traits to hereditary factors, 
until proof to the contrary is given. 

‘Neither in the field of hereditary potentialities concerning 
the over-all intelligence and the capacity for cultural develop- 
ment, nor in that of physical traits, is there any justification for the 
concept of ‘inferior’ and ‘superior’ races. 

The biological data given above stand in open contradiction to the 
tenets of racism. Racist theories can in no way pretend to have any 
scientific foundation and the anthropologists should endeavour to prevent 
the results of their researches from -being used in such a biased way that 
they would serve non-scientific ends. 


Moscow, 18 August 1964. 
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Santiago Genoves, Institute of Historical Research, Faculty of 
Science, University of Mexico, Mexico. 
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Jean Hiernaux, Laboratory of Anthropology, Faculty of Sciences, 
University of Paris and the Institute of Sociology, Free 
University of Brussels. 

Yaya Kane, Director, Senegal National Centre of Blood Trans- 
fusion, Dakar. 

Ramakrishna Mukherjee, Head, Sociological Research Unit, Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 

Bernard Rensch, Zoological Institute, Westfalische Wilhelms- 
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Y. Y. Roguinski, Institute of Ethnography, Moscow. 

Francisco M. Salzano, Institute of Natural Sciences, Porto Alegre, 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil). 

Alf Sommerfelt, Rector, Oslo University, Oslo. 

James N. Spubler, Department of Anthropology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (U.S.A.) 

Hisashi Suzuki, Depattment of Anthropology, Faculty of Science, 
University of Tokyo, Tokyo. 

J. A. Valsik, Department of Anthropology and Genetics, J. A. 
Komensky University, Bratisalva (Czechoslovakia). 

Joseph S. Weiner, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, University of London, London. 

V. P. Yakimov, Moscow State University, Institute of Anthro- 
pology, Moscow. 


NOTES ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 
Latin. America 


Ir IS CUSTOMARY for a commentator writing on Latin America to write 
about the inevitable coup d’etats, student clashes with the police in univer- 
sity campuses, guerrillas fighting in the hills, the ‘compasinoes’ holding 
government officials, even press reporters, as hostages, a President extend- 
ing his own term of office, fraudulent elections accompanied by violent 
clashes, about American aid and the Alliance for Progress etc., etc. 

Though all-the above elements form the warp and wool of the rich and 
varied tapestry of Latin American life, more important things have been 
happening lately-on this vast continent which merit attention and which 
augur well for the maintenance of a climate of peace and cooperation among 
the nations of the world. 


Growth of Non-alignment , 

In December: last year, the Christian Democratic President of Chile, 
Eduardo Frei accepted the credentials of the Soviet Ambassador Nikolai 
Alekseev in a brief ceremony at Santiago’s La Moneda Palace. In January 
and February 1965, he normalised relations with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Bulgaria and announced that his government ‘“‘will soon - 
undertake steps in regard to other ‘‘European socialist countries’. Accord- 
ing tothe New York Times (10 March 1965), President Frei told a crow- 
ded press conference in the La Moneda Palace on March 8th that ‘‘Chile 
stands for maintaining diplomatic and ecomonic relations with all nations 
and believes that ideological ‘differences should not obstruct the develop- 
ment of such relations’ (Emphasis added). 

Recently another event took place in the city of Mexico. It was a 
meeting of a group of Latin-American countries which had signed the appeal 
for declaring Latin America a nuclear-free zone. It will be remembered 
that at the 28th U.N. General Assembly session, Mexico took a number 
of constructive steps in support of the policy of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, against nuclear tests and for general and complete disarmament. 
On the initiative of Mexico a joint appeal from five countries of Latin 
America (Mexico, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Ecuador) was. issued to declare 
Latin America a nuclear-free area. The-details of the Mexico meeting are 
not yet available, but from the- press reports it is evident that the five 
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countries are jointly proposing to take a ‘‘big initiative’? against nuclear 
weapons and have decided to associate other Latin American countries 
in this endeavour. 

The above two events represent a growing tend in Latin American 
political life which stands for the concept of maintaining friendly relations 
with all countries irrespective of ideology and social system, refusal to 
take part in the cold war and to evolve a policy of ‘neutralism’ or what 
we call in our part of the world ‘non-alignment’ in internatiénal 
relations. 

Dominated economically as well as politically by the United States, 
the Latin American countries could not evolve their own independent 
foreign policies for a long time in the past. But during the last few years, 
some of them have begun to take an independent stand and this trend is 
growing fast due to a number of causes, 

The first and foremost of these countries is. Mexico which has set a 
pattern and high example of independence both in domestic as well as in 
international affairs. One of the manifestations of Mexico’s independent 
foreign policy is her recognition.of the principle of peaceful co-existence 
of states with different social systems. Speaking on the Press me on 
7 June 1963, President Lopez Mateos said : 

“True to our epoch and solicitous of our. national security v we have 

been doing our utmost to help humanity attain that tranquillity to 

which it has aspired : peaceful co-existence of countries and peoples 
and friendly settlement of international conflicts...” 

This policy of peaceful co-existence is considered to, be one that 
advances the real interests, both political and economic, of the peoples of 
Latin America. 7 

President Mateos told the Mexican Congress hen before his re- 
tirement that the policy of peaceful co-existence “‘was not only for pro- 
foundly humanistic motives, but also to stimulate our progress and wel: 
fare’. Explaining further, the Mexican President said: . 

“While we do attach special importance to our relations with the 

United States and Latin American countries, it does not follow that 

we are cloistered within the walls of regionalism which would be 

an anachronism in the modern world. We must build our relations 
with others from the stand point of trade, industry and culture.” 

This realisation is becoming>more and more acute all over Latin 
America. During the last three years, Mexico has signed trade agree- 
ments with France, U.A.R., West Germany,. Sweden, indonesia, "a: 
Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

Similarly, Argentina has signed a five year trade pact with U.S. 5: R. 
and East Germany and recently with China for the delivery of one million 
tons of wheat to that country. Chile is also looking for customers in the 
socialist world. In 1956, Soviet Union imported from Chile 20,000 tons 
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of copper wire and in 1963 another 50,000 tons of copper and 80,000 tons 
of nitrates. Chile will-soon sign a trade agreement with a number of 
socialist countries. Hungary has already signed a trade pact with Chile, 
Cuba and Uruguay and Poland with Argentina, Czechoslovakia with Uru- 
guay while Czechoslovakia has concluded bilateral trade agreements with 
Chile, Argentina, Bolivia and Brazil. Commenting on the developing trade 
relations El Tienefo. of Mexico observed 

“Socialist .countries of Europe are our good trading partners. They 

take what we have to sell and give us what were urgently needed.” 

Thus both from the points of view of the ‘‘profoundly humanistic 
motives” of maintaining the peace of the world, as well as of economic 
gain from a mutually advantageous trade, a ‘policy of ‘neutralism’ or what 
we call non-alignment best suits the interests of the Latin American 
countries. L &. Hes i 

This realisation was expressed by seven countries of this area. Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela, by sending 
observers to Cairo to attend the Second Non-Aligned Nations’ Conference 
in Octover 1964. The leading non-aligned nations must take note of this 
development in Latin-America.and should help in bringing more and more 
countries of this region into the orbit of the movement for non-alignmet 
and peace. 


Victory of Popular Forces in Argentina 

Last month, 10 million people of Argentina went to the polls to elect 
52 deputies from three provinces, including Buenos Aires (a third of the 
deputies retire every two years by rotation). It was in fact a ‘‘general 
election in miniature”. The results demonstrated once again that the 
strongest force in Argentia and one to be reckoned with is the ghost of the 
exiled former dictator Peron, who made an unsuccessful bid to enter the 
country late last year. 

The Peronista Parties, the most important of which is the Popular 
Union Party, won 44 seats out of 52, capturing the populous Buenos Aires 
province as well as Cordolia the home province of the Argentine President 
Arturo Illia. i 

It was all reminiscent of the 1962 general elections under President 
Frondizi when the Peronistas won 37 percent of the total vote capturing 
64 seats and nine goyernorships. As will be recalled the anti-Peron 
military groups staged a successful coup d'etat, ousted Frondizi and annul- 
ed the elections. 5 

Peron ruled Argentina from 1946 up to his downfall in 1955, when he 
fled the country to Spain leaving it in an economic and financial mess. He 
established a regime which was a curious mixture of economic nationalism, 
opposition to the United States, and working class ascendency mixed with 
the Fascist ideas of Italy and Nazi Germany. He wasted huge sums on 
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fanciful schemes of industrialisation, nationalisation of useful foreign assets, 
unreal schemes of social uplift of the ‘descmicadoes’—‘‘the ‘shirtless 
ones” etc. He also helped in the creation of a most inéfficient and graft- 
ridden bureaucracy to produce full employment at the cost of the state 
treasury and. neglected agriculture and farm produétion—the key sector 
of the national economy. 

The successive governments have been trying to clear the mess, but 
without success. Frondizi tried and failed and President Illia’s govern- 
ment is faring no better. Commenting on the last month's elections the 
Time magazine (26 March 1965) wrote : 

“The decision seems to be that Iilia’s ‘‘government of reconciliation” 
is not enough for Argentina’s restless citizens. Since taking office 17 
months ago, Illia has allowed the debts, wages, -prices and everything else 
to soar, while hoping that the basically rich wheat-and-beef-economy would 
somehow work itself out of trouble. It has not, and many Argentinians, 
searching for leadership yearn for the days when El Lider was in power.” 

On the other hand, the dominant military junta has declared that if 
there was no change in the situation during the coming genéral elections in 
1967, there would be a repetition of the Frondizi episode. ‘It is a serious 
political crisis that Argentina, the most Europeanised and one of the most 
advanced countries of Latin America is passing through, and unless new 
forces arise on the political horizon of the country to offer leadership, 
the future seems uncertain and bleak. $ 


The U.S. Monopoly in Latin America 

The Bulletin of the U.S. Department of Commerce (15 January 1965) 
has come out with the latest data on U.S. private investments in Latin 
America. The total U.S. investments in January 1965 in all foreign coun- 
tries reached $ 66 billion out of which 13 billions were invested in Latin 
America. Thus Latin America absorbs nearly one-fifth of the total U.S. 
private investments all over the world. 

The country-wise position is as under : 


Venezuela $ 2807 million 
Brazil 1280 ,„ i 
Mexico l 927 n 
‘Argentina 830 „n 
Chile 770 ,„ 
Panama 620 ,, 
Columbia 465 ,, 
Guatemala i22 
Honduras 105 n 
Peru rOl p 
Uruguay So o, 


Rest of the ‘countries 4000 ,„ 
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This investment of over 13,000 million was distributed over the 


following : 
Mining .and metal working .$ 1190 -million 
Petroleum 3194, 
Agriculture and allied pursuits 4535 ,, 
Manufacturing 2103, 
_ Public utilities 750 , 
Trade - 892 
Miscellaneous 500 ,„ 


As is evident from the above data, U.S. investments in Latin America 
are of a colonial character. Out of the $ 13,000 million invested, only 
$ 2103 million are in manufacture and the rest are in agriculture, extrac- 
tive industries, public utilities and trade. 

Not only that, most of these investments are reinvested profits and 
not fresh capital brought into the region. According to the Economic 
Commission for Latin America about 60 percent of the post-war foreign 
investments in the area are reinvested profits, 

The Newsweek economic correspondent writing on the question of 
profits on U.S. investments in Latin America comments in its issue of 
30 March 1964 : 

“From 1950 to 1961, Latin America received 23-4 billion dollars from 

abroad mainly from the United States. But in the same period, it 

paid out overseas [3:4 billion dollars in debt financing, :profits and 
dividends and suffered 10 billion in trade deficits. The result is 

a net financial loss of $ 500 million.” 

Thus more is taken out of this poor and underdeveloped region 
than is. brought in. 

It presents a strange spectacle of 200 million poverty stricken people 
` of Latin America financing the development of a rich prosperous nation 
which in turn claims to help them to develop and advance. The theory 
that U.S. capital has helped the Latin American countries to develop their 
resources and raise their living standards is thus a pure myth. 

It is now four years since the late President Kennedy inaugurated the 
Alliance for Progress, by which the United States was to work with Latin 
American governments to further the development of Latin America and 
to improve the lot of her people. 

Speaking with emotion to the heads of the Latin American diplomatic 
missions in Washington, Kennedy had said 

“Throughout Latin America—a continent, rich in resources’ and 
spiritual and cultural. achievements of its people—millions of men and 
women. suffer daily degradations of hunger and poverty... Ihave called 
on all the people of the hemisphere to join in a new Alliance for Pro- 
gress—a. vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in magnitude and nobility 
of purpose to satisfy the basic needs of the American peoples for homes, 
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work, health, land and schools.” 

But it has not worked out like that. Almost all the recent studies 
by eminent American and Latin American writers, journalists and U.N. 
agencies reveal that conditions in Latin America remain more or less the 
same, or even have deteriorated still further since the inauguration of the 
Alliance. 

John Gerassi of the Newsweek magazine after a recent trip of nine 
Latin American countries wrote ` 

“Three-fourth of the Latin Americans are constantly hungry. The 
average daily calorie intake is 1200, when normal subsistency is considered 
2400 (average for U.S.A. is 3100). Many Latin Americans actually die of 
starvation. In Haiti peasants are forced to trap skinny pigeons for food. 
In Peru and Chile many eat every other day and often average as low as 
500 calories daily.’ (The Great Fear, 1964, pp. 24-25) 


Failure of the Alliance for Progress 
At the same time the declared political objectives of the Alliance 


have not been achieved. The Alliance was to encourgage “‘the mainten- 
ance or emergence of progressive and democratic governments” represent- 
ing millions of people, and was to oppose the dictatorial regimes of the 
military and the landlords. 

But today Brazil, the largest and the most populous country of the 
region is in the grip of a military regime which recognises no democratic 
principles. In Argentina, Illia’s government is shaky and the danger of 
military coup in the name of warding off Peronismo is really great. 

In the Dominican Republic, since the Alliance came into existence, 
the democratically elected government of Juan Bosch was overthrown by 
the Right-wing miliary Junta which is still in power and the United States 
has intervened openly. Haiti continues to groan under the oppression of 
Papa Doc, one of the worst dictators that Latin America has produced. 

In fact, the U.S. policy in Latin America now is above all dominated 
by the fear of communism as exemplified by Cuba. According to Halcro 
Ferguson, a British expert on Latin America : ‘‘The fear of communism in 
the United States is such that the ‘defection’ of Cuba occupies the offi- 
cial and public mind (with honourable exceptions) to the exclusion of 
almost any other consideration in Latin America. So that in defiance of 
‘the Alliance’s declared aims, Washington cannot bring itself to condemn 
reactionary regimes which are among the first to promise continental 
solidarity against Castro. This is all in part a tragic pattern which leads 
to the United States supporting disreputable regimes in South-East Asia 
~ merely because they too oppose the present government of China.” 


(From an article in the Pakistan Times 10 April 1965) 
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Another reason for the failure of the Alliance for Progress is that as 
visualised at its inception, it is no more a joint enterprise, but a one-sided 
affair. The conditions for aid to the Latin American countries, stipulated 
that aid will be accompanied by land reform, tax reforms and other adjust- 
ments in the economies of the recipient countries. All that is forgotten 
now. According to Gerassi and Tad Szule, land reform remains a distant 
goal in Latin America and except for Mexico, Bolivia, Guatemala and to a 
certain extent Venezuela no other country is even prepared to consider 
it. 

It is commonly agreed that the Alliance is already a ship adrift in 
stormy seas waiting for the inevitable shipwreck. l 


Lajpat Rai 


The Chinese Economy Today 


CHINA was credited with a significant success in its economic develop- 
ment during the period of its first five-year plan 1952-1957 and even. more: 
in the first years of the “Big Leap’, i.e. in the years 1958 and 1959. Its 
achievement in the sphere of heavy industry was indeed striking. 

The investment outlay envisaged during the first five-year-plan period 
was about U.S.$ 14 to I5 billion. Out of this, about $ 8 billion was 
allotted to the industrial sector, about $ 7 billion being invested in capital 
goods industries. With emphasis on heavy industry, the Chinese were 
able to turn out between 15 to 20 million tons of steel, 450 million tons 
of coal, 50 million kilowatts of electrical energy, 16 million tons of cement, 
and also heavy electrical goods such as steam turbines, electric generators, 
transformers and diesel engines. 

This industrial development enabled China to start manufacturing a 
variety of conventional armaments such as rifles, sub-machine guns, machine 
guns, mortars, bazookas, anti-tank and anti-personnel mines. Modern tank, 
artillery and jet aircraft industries were started in 1954. In these factories 
the Chinese are producing improved models of tanks and a limited number 
of jet aircraft. Armour, engines, guns, sighting and fighting mechanisms, 
and ammunition are also being made in China. Thirty-eight nuclear 
research stations came into existence in 1955 and an atomic reactor in 1958. 

China’s industrialisation at that stage was greatly helped by the Soviet 
Union. By the end of its first five-year-plan period, Soviet aid amounted 
to about $ 18 billion. The Soviets were associated with the construction 
of more than 230 industrial projects such as modern iron and steel complexes, 
non-ferrous metallurgical plants, coal mines, oil refineries, power stations 
and chemical works. Andthe Chinese hope of attaining 75 percent self- 
sufficiency by the end of her second five-year plan period, which was duly 
attained in the industrial sphere, was largely due to Soviet help. About 
11,000 Soviet experts were associated with the development programmes 
at various stages. 

Under the bold programme of the ‘‘Big Leap’’, people were made to 
work harder and harder at a breakneck speed to accelerate the economic 
development with the hope of a promised heaven for a strenuous work of 
three years. Besides regularly working in the fields, millons of people 
participated in the construction work of roads, buildings and industrial 
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fabrications. This participation in intensive labour went on without pro- 
portionate remuneration, which immensely helped in the formation of-capital. 
Also the utilisation. of military personnel had its own share informing capital. 

The Chinese success in building their economy was also due to a care- 
ful utilisation of domestic resources available in-abundance. China has one 
of the world’s biggest reserves of coal‘ mines. More than 335 million tons 
of coal was produced.in 1959. Coal was used in the construction-of seventy- 
six out of ninety power projects under the first five year plan. Further, the 
Chinese took sufficient precautions in locating their large projects. The 
cost of living inthe coastal cities is comparatively higher than- that in the 
interior, consequently only 222 out of 694 large projects were located in — 
coastal cities under the first five-year plan. Moreover, to some extent, they 
avoided‘the duplication of expenses by an efficient administration. In 
February [958, for instance, the-industrial and commercial taxes were sim- 
plified by unifying four principal taxes into one. Similarly, a simple and 
straightforward: proportional tax replaced all other taxes ang levies on 
agriculture from June 1958.- 

However, since 1959 the Chinese economy: has been going re a 
very: difficult period: An amazing decline was noticedi-on the agricultural 
front. Natural disasters such as floods and drought severely damaged the 
harvests during these years; however, the neglect of agriculture under the 
first five-year plan-and particularly in the years of the “Big Leap” bear a 
heavy responsibility for this decline. Grain production in 1960 slumped to 
about’ 160 million tons ‘including -coarse grain, potatoes and sweet potatoes, 
from-the officially reported figure of 270- million tons in 1959. Production 
of rice; wheat, barley, maize:and' oats actually went down to [23-3- million 
tons as-agdinst: an: estimated: figure of: 136°8 million tons in-1959: Since 1960 
no-figures have: beén published, but from the available unofficial estimates; 
Edger Snow stated that while grain production steadily went up from 156 
million tons in 1953 to 185 million tons in 1957 and, perhaps, to 200 million 
tons in 1958, this had dropped to 152 million tons in 1960, i.e. less than in 
1953. 

Rice. production fell from a peak of 113-7 million tons to 80 in 1958 
million tons and was only 78 million tons in 1961. Cotton production also 
declined drastically, from 2°45 million tons in 1959 to about 1°45 million 
tons in 196l. 

A marked reduction was also noticable in foreign trade. The total 
volume of China's foreign trade was about [2'8 milliard Yuans in 1958, 15 
milliard Yuans in 1959 but was less than 6°3 milliard Yuans in 196] and 1962. 
Formerly, China was an exporter of agricultural produce, but now shehas to 
import agricultural produce to meet her domestic needs. China imports 
rice from Burma and wheat from Canada and Australia. The present position 
is certainly most awkward for China who is now spending about $ 300 to 
350 million every year on wheat imports only from Canada and Australia, 
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while its imports in capital goods have been drastically reduced. : 

There is no doubt that the present imbalance in the Chinese economy 
is the result of the ‘‘Big Leap” experiment. The fault appears to lie more 
with the way in which the experiment was carried out.than with the experi- 
ment itself, for a programme of simultaneously developing industry and 
agriculture is certainly commendable. However, the pace at which the 
peasants were forced into the people’s communes was probably toofast. The 
whole mass of the peasants was divided into 27,000 communes. Land, labour 
and capital were pooled together to boost production, but-in fact, the 
peasants who overworked in the construction of roads, buildings, plants, 
in addition to farming with no reasonable remuneration and only a faint 
hope of a promised land of peace, lost all incentive and productivity declined. 

This bitter experience made the Chinese leaders to divert all their 
attention, manpower and resources to the agricultural front, About 50 
million people were restored to the fields from factories by the beginning 
of 1962. The whole industrial activity was geared to serve the needs of 
agriculture. Agriculture was mechanised to increase production, and the 
order of priorities was radically revised. Agriculture was given.top priority, 
followed by light industry and then heavey industry came third. The year 
1962 was marked by a slight improvement. 

Apart from the natural calamities and the consequences of the ‘‘Big 
Leap” experiment, the deterioration in the Sino-Soviet relations also ad- 
versely affected the Chinese economy. The withdrawal of the Soviet tech- 
nicians retarded production in many vital.industrial sectors. Seventy-five 
percent of the Chinese foreign trade was with the socialist countries. Of 
this, fifty percent was with the Soviet Union alone, but this trade declined 
by sixty-six percent. China is now trying to increase her trade relations 
with the West European countries and reduce-her dependence on the Soviet 
Union. 

Sita Devi 





DISCUSSION 


Political Thoughts of an Asian Nationalist 


K. P. Karunakaran 


JAWAHARLAL Nehru is one of those complex and fascinating personalities 
in the poitical field who did not easily yield to any scholarly analysis. No 
biographer also can do justice to him. As in the case of other individuals 
of his type, Nehru’s own writings are the best source of information on him. 
Among them, the Autobiography is the best. But it was written quite a 
few years ago and many events have taken place in his life and in the life of 
the nation he led since then. Moreover, although that was written by a 
very sensitive author who had a remarkable power of expression, it lacked 
‘the wisdom and maturity of the later Jawaharlal Nehru. Under the 
circumstances, the best literature on Nehru are these two volumes of his 
writings and speeches dealing with the first sixty years of his life. In this 
review we are confining ourselves to a period from 1889—the year he 
was born—to 1939 when the Seccond World War broke out in Europe. 


The Shadow of Gandhi 


In one sense the best part of the period covered in this volume can 
be termed as the Gandhian era in Indian politics because ever since Gandhi 
emerged as the outstanding leader of the Indian national movement, he 
was dominating it as the supreme leader. Nehru also implicitly obeyed him 
in the political field, but, unlike other colleagues of Gandhi, he also treaded 

. his own part at least in the realm of ideas. He often disagreed with Gandhi 
on many matters of his programme. Occasionally he even came into violent 
conflict with him and it is in these specific fields where Nehru differed from 
Gandhi that he gave a specific contribution to the moulding of the political 
mind of modern India. So Nehru demands a separate treatment even in 
the study of the Gandhian era. 

The first part of this book explains Nehru’s life as a child and as a young 
< man and traces his political development upto 1930. Nehru was not in 
agreement with the views of the early leaders of the Indian National Con- 
"gress who were referred to as the moderates and extremists at the beginning 
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of the twentieth century. The latter were, in his own words, oppressed 
by the world of ancient habits and traditions. The former were ineffective. 
Gandhi entered as a “powerful current of fresh air” in his life and in the 
life of the nation. Among other things, he made him fearless. One cannot 
underrate its importance because the dominion impulse of the Indian under 
British rule was the result of fear. Moreover, Gandhi gave a regular pro- 
gramme of action. Nehru was impressed by his master’s political insight. 
He participated in the non-violent non-cooperation under Gandhi’s leadership 
in 1920 and this was a point of no return in his life. He underwent his 
‘first imprisonment in 1921. 


‘Views on Non-violence 


When the political campaign against the British Government was apa- 
“rently successful, Gandhi abruptly suspended it on the ground that there 
was an outburst of violence. Nehru’s mind revolted against this suspension. 
He wrote; ‘We were moved by (Gandhi’s) arguments, but for-us and for 
the National Congress as a whole, the non-violent method was not, and 
could not be, a religion or an unchangeable creed or dogma. -lt could only 
be a policy and a method of promising certain results, and by those results 
“it would have to be finally judged. Individuals might make of it a religion 
or-an incontrovertible creed. But no political organisation, -so long as it 
remains political would do so.” This is one of the earlier statements of 
Nehru on this question, but, later, he showed a greater appreciation of 
non-violence as a weapon of political struggle. For instance, in 1939 he 
“wrote, ‘‘at the present these doubts and difficulties do not arise, for our 
` course is clear and our path marked out. This is the way of non-violent re- 
sistance to all obstructions to Indian freedom, and there is no other way. 
- Let us be quite clear about this, for we dare not proceed to action with our 
` minds being pulled in different directions. | am not aware of any other way 
: offering us a ghost of a chance of effective action. ..We must, therefore, stick, 
- stoutly and wholeheartedly to the method of non-violence and reject all 
- substitutes that’ might be offered to us.” 


. Critique of the Liberals and Gandhi 


‘Nehru defended Gandhi against the onslaught of the Indian ‘liberals’ 
in a very vigorous manner. He thought that they were resisting dynamic, 
‘social and political reforms. In his own words, ‘“‘moderation and conser- 
vatism and a desire to avoid risks and sudden changes are often the unavoi- 
dable accompaniments of old age... The old world is passing, and all the 

' sweet reasonableness of which the liberals were capable, does not make any 
> difference; they might as well argue with the hurricane or the flood or the 
earthquake. Our liberal friends represent to some extent the prosperous 
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and well-do-do. They can afford to wait for Swaraj and need not excite 
themselves about it.” 

Nehru did not spare Gandhi also. He was opposed to the mixing of 
religion and politics by Gandhi. Nehru himself was not interested in re- 
ligion or in the future life, and in what hapepned after death. He found that 
the problems of this life were enough to absorb his mind. Annoyed by a 
statement of Gandhi, he said in 1934; ‘‘read with a great shock Gandhi’s 
statement to the effect that the earthquake had been a punishment for the 
sin of untouchability. This was a staggering one.” He also criticised many 
other acts of Gandhi, for instance, the political fast the Mahatma had under- 
taken in 1933. Nehru observed : “I wondered more and more if this was 
the right method of politics. It seemed to be sheer revivalism, and clear 
thinking has not a ghost of a chance against it. All India, or most of it, stared 
reverently at the Mahatma and expected him to perform miracle after miracle 
and put an end to untouchability and get Swaraj and so on and did precious 
little itself. And Gandhiji did not encourage others to think; his insistence 
was only on purity and sacrifice. {felt that | was drifting further and further 
away from him mentally in spite of my strong emotional attachment to-him.”’ 


Independence, World Outlook and Socialism 


When he started speaking independently he came to his own definite 
conclusions. He was the first important Indian leader who openly stated 
that complete independence and not Dominion Status was the ultimate aim 
of the Congress. In the All-Parties Conference held at Lucknow in 1928 
he ridiculed the idea of Dominion Status. Under his leadership, the Lahore 
session of the Congress in 1929 resolved that ‘‘Purna Swaraj” (complete 
independence) must be attained by peaceful means. When Nehru began 
preaching these new ideas he started making use of organisations like the 
Youth Congress and the All India Trade Union Congress. He also main- 
tained contacts with such world organisations as the International League 
against Imperialism. 

Another specific and great contribution Nehru made to the Indian 
national movement was to encourage it to develop a world outlook. There 
are two aspects to this question. He saw Indian problems and Indian poli- 
tical movements as a part of world movements and problems and he tried his 
level best to make the rest of the world conscious of India’s struggles. He 
also wanted the Indians to be aware of the world outside and take an inde- 
pendent stand on international events. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the foreign policy of the Indian National Congress was Nehru’s policy. He 
moulded the thinking of the Congress on this issue and he also drafted most 
of the resolutions of the party on this matter. He was the first important 
Indian leader who comprehended the impact of the Soviet Union on the 
world. He wanted to strengthen the League of Nations and to organise 
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Collective Security against Fascisms and Nazism. When the Second World 
War broke out, he was in a dilemma. On the one hand, he wanted the 
democratic powers to win the war against the Fascists but on the other 
hand, he wanted Britain to assure that power would be transferred to India 
after the war. When Britain refused to do so, he was not enthusiastic of 
helping the Government’s war efforts. 

Equally important as Nehru’s contribution on the development of in- 
ternational outlook in India was his propagation of socialist ideas but as he 
did not organise any socialist party, he did not make much headway in this 
respect. Within the Congress organisation he popularised socialist ideas 
as well as the concept of planning in the country. 


Not an Organiser 


These are Nehru’s important legacies to modern India. His greatest 
success was the propagation of modern ideas and the promotion of scientific 
thinking and the spirit of enquiry in the country. And his greatest weak- 
ness was that he was not an organiser. He was not formally connected 
with any trade unions and peasant movements in a big way. He did not belong 
to any study circle like that of the Fabians. He did not have much to 
do with the Congress Socialist Party. So when a conflict of ideologies took 
place inside the Congress organisation he could not pull as such weight as 
necessary. Very often he had to surrender to his political opponents 
although they too had to give concessions and make compromises with him. 

The first volume, which presents the development of Nehru’s political 
thought in regard to these matters is a mine of information. The editor 
has taken great pains in selecting and editing Nehru’s many writings and 
speeches and has given a very intelligent commentary on each document 
included in this volume. 


‘DISCUSSION 
“The Emerging World” 


Salamatullah 


WW HAT was intended to be a volume of felicitations to be presented 
to Jawaharlal Nehru by his friends, colleagues and admirers on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday was fated to become a memorial volume 
after his death. The volume contains articles on a wide range of subjects 
contributed by persons who have made a mark in some segment of human 
endeavour—art and literature, philosophy and religion, science and tech- 
nology, history and politics, education.and economics. lt is only in the 
fitness of things that such a variety of subjects should have been represented 
in the volume, even as Nehru was himself a man of many-sided interests. 
There are twenty-six articles included in the book. The present 
reviewer, however, would confine his observations only to a few of these 
contributions. Though the articles selected for review are on different 
topics, yet all of them throw light from different angles on some aspect of 
world peace—a problem which is at once crucial and urgent. The title of 
the book ‘The Emerging World’ represents the hope of all people of good will 
all over the world that through mutual understanding and cooperation it is 
possible not only to save the world from the catastrophe of an impending 
-war, but to open up new vistas of human happiness undreamt of before. 


The great humanist philosopher as he is, Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
President of India, has a deep faith in the ultimate goodness of man. He 
sees the signs of “The Emerging World Society’ inspite of the divisive forces 
of militarism and nationalism struggling to create conflicts amongst the peoples 
of the world. To him, the differences between the East and the West which 
are sometimes emphasised even by well-meaning persons have little signific- 
ance. He rather characterises the apparent differences as “‘specific cultural 
patterns with distinctive beliefs and habits developed in different regions in 
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relative isolation from one another”. 

It is gratifying that Radhakrishnan who is a great exponent of the 
ancient culture of India and a staunch advocate of its spiritual and moral 
values doubts the validity of making any distinction between the East and the 
West on this score. He says, ‘‘Recent developments have given rise to the 
misleading impression that while the West is scientific in outlook the East is 
spiritually minded...” and ‘‘East and West do not represent two different 
types of consciousness or modes of thought. This stand would disarm 
those who in the name of spiritualism stand in the way of the aspirations of 
the Indian people for material progress. 

The suggestions made by Radhakrishnan, if implemented, would go a 
long way in establishing a happier world society. The world’s resources 
should be developed for the benefit of all mankind. Favoured nations have 
a responsibility to raise the less-favoured ones toa higher level. Colonia- 
lism and racial discrimination need to be eliminated. Projects like the East- 
West understanding and cooperation should help us to realise the cultural 
wealth and knowledge which is the common heritage of all mankind. In 
this matter writers and historians have great responsibility and should guard 
against exaggerating past wrongs and keeping old sores running. 

But this is not to say that one drab uniform culture must be enforced 
throughout the world. On the contrary, cultural variety is indeed to be 
appreciated. He observes, “To a world which is becoming standardised, 
variety of cultures imparts beauty and creativeness. It is for organisations 
like the UNESCO to develop in the minds of men that large inclusive vision 
of humanity through understanding and respect for differences, and increase 
global awareness and cooperation in the ways of peace.” 

Norman Cousins, editor of an influential American journal Saturday 
Review in his article “‘East and West” points out that the concept of East 
and West as two discrete and definite entities cannot stand any deep scru- 
tiny, and that generalisations made on the basis of this concept are, there- 
fore, misleading if not mischievous. He rightly deprecates stock references 
being made to Asian peoples and cultures in Europe and America. Even 
university conferences, he says, frequently betray the tendency, as one 
hears about the Asian people’s “disdain for action’, or the “lack of systematic 
thought”, or about the “oriental love of vagueness”, or “Eastern mentality” 
or about “typical Eastern mysticism” or the “‘propensity for negation’, and 
the like. 

This shows a distorted image of the Asian peoples. It is certainly not 
conducive to the cause of peace in-as-much as it creates ill feelings among the 
peoples of the world. The fallacy of the distinction between the East and 
the West, therefore, needs to be exposed. 

Humayun Kabir’s contribution ‘‘The Impact of the West on Indian 
Traditions’’ seeks to analyse the influence that the West, particularly England, 
exercised on Indian life. Biritish dominion over India shook the age-old 
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economic structure of the country to its very foundations. Self-su fficiency 
of the village communities based on a balance of agriculture and cottage 
industries was destroyed by dumping cheap machine-made goods of England 
on the Indian market. The process was accelerated through opening up 
the country by building up a net-work of railways and roads and introducing 
faster means oftransport. Thus, British rule, on the one hand, brought about 
ruination of Indian economy and consequent poverty and misery for the 
masses, and, on the other, laid the basis, though quite inadvertently, for a 
new type of society. Indian traditions which had been responsible for social 
stratification and conservatism since times immemorial received a great shock. 
The growth of modern industries shifted the emphasis from communal wel- 
fare to individual advancement, and loosened the joint family ties and the 
caste system by attracting people from villages to industrial towns. The 
employment of women in mills and factories challenged age-old social tradi- 
tions of the country. i 3 

Kabir emphasises the role of Western education in revolutionising the 
outlook of the Indian intelligentsia, and its impact on Indian society. Autho- 
ritarian temper and intellectual stagnation had lately become dominant 
characteristics of Indian life. The spread of Western education in India 
challenged the traditional values and hierarchical social system, and helped 
in the growth of rational attitudes, and democratic processes, ‘‘The growth 
of rationalism and contractual relationships has been a major factor in the 
break-up of the joint family which in turn has led to the growth of individua- 
lism and brought about far-reaching changes in psychological and religious 
attitudes.” The ramifications of the change are now witnessed everywhere. 
The spirit of acquiescence has gone and the proverbial ‘love for suffering’ 
of the Indian is changing into unrest and indignation. ‘‘People are no 
longer content to accept their station in life but challenge the position in 
which they find themselves.” 

Kabir has rightly stressed that ‘“‘The economic bases of Indian life have 
changed and with changes in economic structure, there have come social 
and political changes that have transformed both individual and communal 
conduct’, ‘ 

Oliver Lacombe who is Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne uni- 
versity explodes the myth propagated by ‘prophets of gloom’ that the modern 
technological advance spells the doom of spiritual fife and liberty. In his 
article ‘‘The Future of Non-Violence” he maintains, on the contrary, that 
technology, although engrossed in the task of transforming matter, results 
from the activity of the creative mind, and that it alleviates the burden of 
physical existence and teaches man solidarity in collective effort. To him, 
nuclear energy has both harmful and beneficial potentialities and ‘‘only the 
force of the soul, the force of love, some sort of Satyagraha on a world-scale 
can make the beneficial potentialities of the nuclear era overpower its threat- 
ening dangers”. The force of the soul or the force of love may not be under- 
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standable to the ordinary man, and its effectiveness. may be controversial, 
but nobody can deny the force of public opinion and this is what needs to 
be created throughout the world by all the means available to mankind. 

There is an essay on ‘‘Religion and the Problems of Peace’’ written by 
G. P. Malalasekara, President of World Fellowship of Buddhists. In this the 
author’s contention is that it is only through religion that the real peace 
of the world can be secured, for ultimately peace is based on a realisation of 
fellowship of men which is the sole concern of religion. He does, however, 
-admit-that so far religion has failed in this purpose, as the world has been 
‘dominated by politicians, militarists, diplomats, etc., and religion has never 
really had a chance. He also admits that ‘‘religion, too, has a sinister past 
‘to redeem”. But one wonders whether the religious approach to the 
problem of peace in today’s world context would be fruitful. If past 
experience of history is any guide, emphasis on religion is likely to create 
more problems than solve them. It seems to be only a pious wish that crea- 
tion of ‘a global religious life’ would solve the intricate problems of world 
peace. The spirit of the times demands inculcation of a scientific attitude 
in the people which only can pave the way to international understanding 
‘and cooperation and ultimately lead to a lasting world peace: 

In his article ‘‘Morality and World Peace” Linus Pauling, an American 
scientist who.has twice received the Nobel prize, points to the conflicting 
standards of morality as they apply to individuals and nations in the world 
of today. It is refreshing to hear from an eminent scientist (scientists.are 
apt to show little concern about social issues behind the facade of objectivity) 
that war is essentially detrimental to moral values. ‘War and nationalism, 
together with economic exploitation have been the great enemies of human 
freedom, of the rights of human beings.” He believes that if war is aboli- 
shed, there will be improvement in the social political, and economic systems 
in all nations, such as to benefit every human being and to increase the free- 
dom of every person. 

Sir James Plimsoll, High Commissioner for Australia in India, writing 
-under the caption ‘‘Towards a Wider Conception of Our Common Humani- 
ty” suggests that occasionaljexhortation of communal harmony and denuncia- 
‘tion of racial discrimination is not enough. People must be educated to 
understand why. there are differences in the practices of communities and 
why tolerance or composition of differences is necessary. He makes a very 
important point in this regard that ‘‘adjustment between communities— 
racial, religious, national or other—can only be achieved with any prospects 
-of success, permanence and equity, when what is sought is not a victory of 
-one party over another, but a sense of common achievement, common pro- 
tection, and common opportunity”. 

_ A great historian Arnold Toynbee in his contribution ‘‘Towards One 
World by Peaceful Change’ underlines the need for incorporation of all 
that is best in the- traditions of all.countries and peoples. .What is known 
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as world-civilisation has hitherto taken shape within a predominantly 
Western framework. So far the suggestion is commendable. But when he 
expresses the belief that ‘‘the nations of the world have any chance of 
preserving something of their traditional national identities” if they 
“subordinate themselves voluntarily to a supra-national world govern- 
ment’’, ahost of dangerous possibilities raise their head. Under the 
present conditions, there is every likelihood that-such a government would 
be that of the most powerful nation and all the other nations would get 
no better a status than that of colonial peoples. 


The role and effects of science and technology in the modern world 
are viewed differently by different sections of people. Sir Eric Ashby, 
British scientist-cum-educationist has ably discussed it in his aricle “A 
Balance-Sheet for Science and Technology in Europe”. He refutes the two 
main charges levelled against science and inventions, viz., (1) constantly haun- 
ting fear of nuclear war, and (2) lowering of standards of craftsmanship by 
mass production and debasing of aesthetic values by mass communication. 
The first charge relates to misuse of an invention for which science cannot 
be rightly held responsible. As to the other charge, it is a question of how 
one views the social and individual needs and interests. The author is of 
the view that science and inventions, instead of producing decadence of 
taste, have considerably improved the standard of the common people. 

However, the ambivalent effects of science are all too obvious. Mass 
-media like the newspaper, the radio, the television could bring to the people 
all that is best in the human heritage. But this is not what happens. ‘‘They 
are at times used to excite hostility and exacerbate national differences.” 
On the credit side of the balance-sheet, one may mention that knowledge 
has now become an open system; that truth is tentative, not final and re- 
vealed ; and that both truth and error can be challenged, and when they 
are, each must submit to examination. But this awareness is limited only 
to a select few. Therefore, “the common man must be helped to under- 
stand something of the objectivity, the humility, the tentativeness which 
characterise a scientist”. It isthe task of education to interpret scientific 
values to the common man. Only then science would become a liberali- 
sing and cohesive force. 

The article contributed by Gunnar Myrdal of the Institute for Inter- 
national Studies, Stockholm University on “The Role of Science and Tech- 
nology in the Development of Underdeveloped Countries in South Asia’’, 
raises certain points which merit consideration of all developing countries 
particularly India. Inspite of the present advantage these countries have 
in the matter of availability of scientific and technological knowledge, there 
are certain drawbacks which impede economic development and progress 
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in the countries and these have to be reckoned with. It is generally held 
that technological development has greatly increased the optimal plant size 
which in the first place, is, usually beyond the resources of the underdeve- 
loped countries, and secondly, the production of such a plant would out- 
strip the domestic demand, and it would be an undue hardship, when there 
is no bright prospect for the export of the surplus either. Even if it is con- 
ceded that modern technology may not in all cases require bigger units of 
capital to start with, especially in light industry, the fact remains that modern 
technology does demand more over-all capital investment in the form of 
transport and power than it did earlier. 

The author points out certain difficulties that South Asian countries 
face in establishing modern industries. An industrual enterprise grows up 
in an already developed industrial surrounding. There is great difficulty in 
starting one single industry without that support. Another difficulty is 
shortage of skills required to execute technical jobs. Hence the need for a 
provision of suitable type of education and for-the-job and on-the-job train- 
ing. “flt is obvious that the scarcity of trained managers, engineers and 
workers in addition to the limited supply of capital sets narrow limits to 
developing, at the outset, the optional complex of industries and auxiliary 
enterprises. Thus, the lack of skills can be said to be a basic bottle-neck.’’ 

Though industrialisation is of crucial importance for long-range de- 
velopment, the bigger and more pressing problem in this region is agricul- 
ture. The problem of utilising modern technology in agriculture is an alto- 
gether different proposition from that of applying it to industry. In South 
Asian countries a very large and rapidly increasing labour force must be 
used more effectively in agriculture. Therefore, not all the modern agri- 
cultural technology developed in the Western countries is of use there. Only 
some specific techniques, such as artificial insemination, new methods of 
preventing plant diseases, etc., can be profitably used. Secondly, the modern 
agricultural technology is founded upon basic research, which for obvious 
reasons has not been aimed at agriculture carried on under the climatic 
and soil conditions in South Asia except in regard to plantation economy 
which has been the direct concern of the Western entrepreneurs. 

The author is of the view that ‘‘as yet the efforts to raise agricultural 
productivity in the underdeveloped countries by extension services and 
other means have been based on very unsatisfactory knowledge of the funda- 
mental facts’. Therefore, he suggests that the countries of South Asia must 
organise agricultural research in order to find out effective solutions of 
their specific problems. Another thing that he advises these countries 
to keep in mind is that though the Western countries have gone through 
development over a long period of time, the South Asian countries cannot 
afford to adopt that gradualness. ‘Governments in the underdeveloped 
countries need to plan changes of much bigger scope and to carry them out 
with. much firmer determination.” 
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Planned development is now increasingly accepted as the right mode 
of development even in the countries whose economy was entirely based 
on the principle of laissez-faire till a few decades ago. J.K. Galbraith, an 
American economist and the former Ambassador to India in his contribution 
“Development Planning in Principle and Practice’ has made a powerful plea 
for planning development. He says that the traditional belief that planning 
and socialism are interdependent is no more true, for in the U.S.A., which 
can by no means be suspected of having any sympathy with socialism, in 
certain areas—research and development, atomic energy, electrical energy— 
there is an extensive use not only of state leadership but of state owner- 
ship. He makes a rather surprising revelation that the proportion of the 
Gross National Product controlled and disposed by the state in the 
U.S.A. is approximately 20 percent of the total, while in India it is only 
about 13 percent. 

In the initial stages of economic development, he argues, planning 
takes on special importance. A number of steps that have the highest prio- 
rity at this stage—education, improved transport and communication—are 
by their nature, among the things which require the initiative of the state. 
Secondly, the country must use state initiative where a long leap is required. 
Finally, a poor country is under a peculiar compulsion to conserve resour- 
ces which involves some measure of state control. Some of the pre-requisites 
for such a planning are to build basic administrative organs, to develop the 
educational and cultural structure and to get a viable and progressive social 
system. All these imply state initiative. 

Escott Reid of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment writing under the caption “Rich Lands, Poor Lands: Recollections 
and Reflections’’, identifies some of the major obstacles in improving the 
standard of living in India. These are: (1) explosion of population, (2) con- 
servatism of the peasantry, (3) scracity of skilled personnel in public admi- 
nistration and business management, and (4) inhibiting traditions and social 
institutions. 

He observes that if India is to increase her agricultural production, 
she must break down her caste system, destroy the useless cattle and des- 
tructive animals like monkeys and eradicate from the village the hierarchical 
and feudal traditions. He further makes a wise suggestion that even if the 
agricultural production increases, all of it should not be consumed to solve 
the immediate problem of food scarcity. But one quarter to one third ot 
the increase may be siphoned off to finance industrial expansion. 

Vinoba Bhave in his article ‘‘The Task of Education” has emphasised 
the well-known psychological and sociological principle that education, if 
it is to be meaningful and effective, must be based on integration of theory 
and practice, of mental work and manual work. To him ‘‘the fountain-head 
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of all the conflicts in the world is that knowledge has been separated from 
work. They have been separated in thought by a faulty psychology; in life 
by a faulty sociology; they have been assigned different market values by 
faulty economics... No real knowledge is to be had without action . - Read- 
ing and study are supplementary to action; they are the necessary tools.” 

He rightly considers education as the first line of defence. ‘‘At pre- 
sent education and defence are two separate departments of the govern- 
ment. But ina non-violent society, education is itself the means of defence, 
and the better our education, the less we need to spend on police and the 
army... True education should strengthen the forces of love and peace.” 

As against the above hopeful view, Sir Herbert Read, the reputed art 
critic presents a dark picture, when he says in his essay ‘Reflections on Vio- 
lence” that it is not in our power to eradicate violence completely and that 
it may be doubted whether this could be the end-result of any process of 
human evolution. He holds the view that violence is a component of the 
evolutionary process. Yet, he advises that we should try ‘‘to control this 
force, to domesticate it and harness it to our needs”. This view of human 
nature is fraught with dangerous possibilities. History bears testimony 
that such views have been exploited by all kinds of adventurers who brought 
about untold misery to humanity. 

The article ‘‘The Creative Individual” contributed by G. Tucci, President 
of the Italian Institute for the Middle and the Far East, conveys the classi- 
cal idea which has been discredited in our times that creativity can flower 
only in an ivory tower far from the madding crowd. He suggests that ‘‘the 
truly creative mind should keep aloof from the alluring environment of the 
moment, go its own way, as the greatness of creations will depend on its 
solitude”. Therefore, he advocates that the creative individual should take 
shelter in his inner life. This, in fact, represents the view of the leisured 
class and is repugnant to the spirit of democracy. Creativity cannot be 
divorced from the realities of social life. 

Dr. Zakir Husain, Vice-President of India, writing under the caption 
“Purpose in Education” has made some significant observations. He attaches 
great importance to the awakening of the inner self of an individual, though 
he does not ignore the other aspect of education, namely, socialisation of 
the individual through cultural goods. The true purpose of education is to 
produce ‘‘free men who consciously accept the moral responsibility to 
create and maintain a society based on equality, freedom and justice”. 

He has suggested a saner approach to history which will serve the 
great purpose of education. He says, ‘‘Prejudices and animosities of all 
kinds have indeed thriven on Indian history as generally conceived and as 
taught in our schools and universities even today. But if we consider the 
individual in history not only as the potential but as the actual bearer of moral 
responsibility, the whole perspective of our history will change... It will not 
be the history of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. It will be the history of beliefs, 
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of ideas, of social forces, of moral struggles, of human weaknesses and stre- 
ngth, and we shall be able, as individuals, to identify ourselves with what is 
significant and ignore what is not; we shall, as individuals striving to attain 
fairness of judgment and conscious of our own liability to commit error and 
injustice understand how and why the individuals whose lives and actions 
constitute our past, thought and acted as they did. And not only pridein 
their achievement but also sorrow for the wrongs that they committed will 
bring us closer together today, for shared sorrow unites as much as joy.” 

Emphasising the need for cultivating a scientific atitude, he warns that 
we can ignore this at our own peril. For, in the absence of such an attitude 
“minor issues between nations can be magnified and lead to destructive 
wars, discontented citizens of a democracy can submit to the usurpation of 
power by a dictator, or a party can acquire absolute power by suppression 
of all opposition”. 


Bock Reviews, 





Studies on Developing Countries, vol. 1 : Planning and Economic Development edited by 
Ignacy Sachs, Polish Scientific Publishers, Warsaw, 1964, 259 pp. 


This book contains nine hitherto unpublished articles or studies of developing coun- 
tries outside the socialist orbit. With one exception, Professor Shigetu Tsuru of Japan, 
the authors all belong to the countries whose problems they discuss. This is perhaps as 
it should be, But it is absolutely the first book of its kind published in a socialist country 
(against scores published elsewhere), and a reader will wonder what economists and 
planners of a socialist country would have to say on the subject. The Foreword by Pro- 
fessor Lange throws no hint: the only inkling one gets of the likely approach of planners 
from socialist countries to the problems discussed is a reference to the hand of a group of 
Yugoslav experts in the drawing up of the Ethiopian Five-Year Development Plan 1957- 
61 (p. 117), which, unfortunately appears to have been largely pigeon-holed (p. 131). It 
is to be hoped this defect will be remedied in later volumes to appear in the series. The 
gain is likely to be mutual. Economists and planners from socalist countries should enter 
the lists to grapple with the detailed problems of going forward to a socialist economy 
from the present starting-point of a “mixed economy”, high-lighted—in different ways— 
by Tsuru and Sadli in this volume. In the process, they might not only teach us some- 


thing useful, but also learn something which they don’t know from the actual experience 
of their own countries, 


The collection begins with a useful, but somewhat out-of-date introduction to Indian 
planning by Professor A. K. Das Gupta. He makes two interesting points : (1) deficit- 
financing to the extent of twenty percent of public expenditure in the Second Plan 
‘caused’ a thirty percent rise in prices in five years (p. 17); so in the Third Plan it was 
proposed to hold it down to seven percent; (2) excessive dependence on external assis- 
tance makes the Third Plan ‘uncertain’ (p. 18). But he has nothing at all to say on what 
later emerges as the major focus of the volume: the problems of a mixed economy. May 


be this is because he preferred to leave it to Tsuru to discuss the problem in the Indian 
context. 


A. Rudra’s “The Indian Economy in 1975” presents a fairly full critique of the 
long-term projections in the Third Plan, followed by his own projections. He cheers us 
up a bit with the information that the average annual rate of growth of real output in 
India from 1948-49 to 1958-59 (at 1948-49 prices) is actually nearer 4 percent than the 
officially estimated 3*5 percent (p. 26). He has two major specific criticisms to make of 
the long-term projections officially presented: (1) there is no good reason why the in- 
cremental capital-output ratio should go down from 3°7 to 2'3 in the course of the Third 
Plan, as assumed (p. 29); (2) the target of 18°5 percent rate of saving for 1975-76 is un- 
realisable without major “structural changes” (which are, however, extremely unlikely); 
even a 15 percent rate in 1971-76 (which the writer is forced to assume to get on with the 
job of making his revised projections) is probably too high, considering that the urban 
rate of saving in 1960 was probably not more than 12 percent (p. 34). His own revised 
projections postulate an incremental capital-output ratio steadily rising to 3°5 in 1971-76 
and an average rate of saving in 1971-76 of 15 percent. An interesting (but not suffi- 
ciently fully explained) feature of the exercise is the plotting of the production struc- 
ture consistent with over-all production and income-expenditure levels, with provision for 
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the highest comparative growth-rates of output in engineering and building and cons- 
truction (lowest in “textile and other industries” because of export-earnings bottle-neck 
and high import-content of engineering products). An idea of projected consumption 
pattern per man.in physical terms in 1975-76 is presented (p. 42) (one does not get any 
idea of how they were arrived at), showing 30 to 40 percent increases in manufactured 
consumer goods (other than cotton cloth). However, Rudra ends on a gloomy note: 
Rs. 480 per capita income per annum, 28 million unemployed and Rs. 9000 crores 
foreign indebtedness in 1975-76. All this on the explicit assumption that ‘structural’ 
or ‘organizational’ changes which are more than the kind of ‘evolutionary changes’ 
occurring since independence, are not likely to occur (p. 23). Can one get more cheerful 
projections by dropping these assumptions ? The writer is “practically certain”, despite 
“all the declarations of the ruling power”, that “the limit has been reached” “as far as 
further socialist transformations are concerned” (p. 47). However, ‘‘development of 
capitalist forces in Indian agriculture and inthe unorganised rural industries’? may 
succeed in “unleashing productive forces, at least overa short period of time” (p: 47). 

This is the nearest the two Indian contributors come to ) what i is the major focus of the 
next two articles. 


Professor Tsuru discusses “Merits and Demerits of the Mixed Economy in Econo- 
mic Development: Lessons from India’s Experience”. He clearly has a thesis. Itis that 
the Mixed Economy paralyses growth by throwing up a bad “mixture of institutional 
motive forces” (p. 59). Where the state has “complete identity of interest” with either 
the capitalist class or the working-class, you can (and you probably must) have rapid 
growth, with productivity increasing much faster than real wages, with over-production 
and surplus capacity (under capitalism) or ruthless implementation ofa “programme 
of crude priorities biased in favour of producers’ goods industries” (under central 
planning) (pp. 59-60-61). Under a mixed economy, you have a “mixture of institu- 
tional motive forces” in the form of rising real wages eating into savings and the 
“balanced growth strategy” of the Mahalanobis Plan-Frame for the Second Plan. 
The upshot of the argument is : “The problem of economic development today, in the 
era where the nineteenth century type of capitalistic development is no longer feasible, 
is I believe more a matter of pushing crudely chosen priorities than that of general equili- 
brium or operational research” (p. 64). However, to prove that the frustrating 
“mixture of institutional motives’? is at work in India, Tsuru tries to argue that (1) 
Indian trade unions have exerted successful pressure to prevent necessary modernisation 
for increases in productivity (the Bombay textile industry automatic looms agitation is 
cited), for higher wages or fringe benefits cutting into profits (pp. 53, 56, 60); (2) the sort 
of “demonstration effect” of unduly high salaries in Government service or private firms 
is responsible for generally high pay-scales in the private sector eating into profits (p. 55), 
While this could be an easy way to explain comparatively slower growth in India, it is 
by no means certain that if we take all the relevant facts into account, we would find 
ourselves in agreement with it. Tsuru’s advocacy, inthe end, of the “crude priorities” 
approach under central planningis too hazy and crude. Surely any kind’ of*ruthless 
implementation of “crude targets’? will not do the trick, and the political conditions 
which make it feasible are noteasy to manufacture to order? While the ‘Tsuru 
article is most interesting, one cannot help feeling that somebody more familiar with 
Indian conditions. might have tried to work out less easy, but more appropriate 
explanations. 


The next article on the mixed economy in Indonesia by Mohammed Sadli ‘is in 
many ways the most original in the collection. We learn that the Chinese 
probably still dominate much of Indonesia’s economy; that there has probably been 
no net saving in Indonesia in the past ten years; that the main result of the first phase 
of the Indonesian Revolution was the establishment by Government aid of a large 
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indigenous private sector in the modern industries of Indonesia; that inflation, continu- 
ing and serious (at an average rate which doubled the price level every three years 
(p. 75), is specially crippling the public sector; that the co-operative sector has made 
less headway compared to the state-owned public sector even though lately ‘the 
Government has tried to help it more actively than in India etc. ` 


The really interesting part of this article, however, is the formulation of the 
problem of a mixed economy in a developing country. The writer emphasises that the 
existence ‘of a mixed economy is not so much a matter of choice on economic grounds as 
of political circumstances; that advancing from the starting-point of a mixed economy 
towards a socialist economy is largely a matter of achieving the superior efficiency of 
the public enterprises compared to private enterprise. In this context, he formulates 
a number of concrete problems: the “demonstration effect” of private sector earnings and 
spending habits on public sector incentives and savings; the difficulty faced by public 
enterprises in effecting monetary savings when their product prices are controlled because 

-of inflation, but their input prices rise because they have to buy in the uncontrolled 
market; the decision-making agencies of public enterprises are often too unwieldy. to 
permit managerial efficiency; the weakness of public enterprises in competition with 
private enterprises because the economies and the flexibility going with vertical integra- 
tion of firms are denied to slate sector enterprises grouped in separate large producing 
and trading organisations. Hence “a wedding between state and private enterprise brings 
out not the best of the two systems, but, the worst” (p. 89)—for a set of reasons more 
complex than those indicated by Tsuru. But “a more unified socialist system would 

. perhaps produce the same inefficiencies and lack of effectiveness, or even more” (p: 94) 
—so that “more socialism” will not automatically eliminate the wastes of a mixed 
economy. Still more important “only a mixed system is possible in Indonesia and it 
is within this system that one must work” (p. 95), 


“An Analysis of the Economic Development of Brazil” by Professor Celso Furtoda 
sums up, in about forty pages, this well-known writer’s unified understanding of the whole 
story of Brazil’s economic development. It illustrates an interesting hypothesis with 
selected facts : how roughly since the 1930’s, and especially in the last decade, the process 
of economic development has been set in motion as the unintended result of separate fiscal 
cand monetary policy measures undertaken for realising specific objectives (which in some 
cases at least were by themselves linked not with development but its opposite). The 

. record in the 1950’s has been impressive : A five percent annual average rate of growth 
. with no increase in imports; between 1955 and 1960 output of consumer goods rose by 
63 percent but output of capital goods rose by 370 percent (apparently in order to make 
. the best use of constant imports). Inflation running at the high rate of 15 percent in some 
. years became necessary because in the early fifties there had been a disproportionate 
. development of certain sectors. This could have been rectified without inflation if there 
were planned industrialisation programmes in force. But in fact there was no sucb plan- 
ning, the choice was to paralyse the high-growth industries or to accelerate the low-growth 
industries; the latter solution was adopted (p. 156). The strong conclusion seems to be 
that in Brazil a ‘break through’ has occurred by relying on ‘fa succession of unbalances 
which took the form of inflationary processes”, and that in the circumstances nothing 

. else was possible : the alternative to inflationary ‘unbalanced’ growth was stagnation. 
_ Furtado also argues that Brazilian development has taken place without arisein real wages 
or improvement in the living conditions of the rural workers (p. 166) i.e. through a Tsuru- 
like “shift to, profits’. And yet he asserts immediately afterwards, that development 
mainly consisted of labour transfers from low productivity sectors to high productivity sec- 

tors, accompanied by a rise in real wages (p. 166). 
' Furtado seems to be showing us that Brazil, without an important public sector or, 
- central planning for industrialisation, has found a way to develop. And curiously enough 
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the process seems to have begun with the burning of millions of tons of over-produced 
coffee in the ‘thirties’, which was remembered for a long time asa classical demonstration 
of the wastes of capitalistm. Is he right? And if so, can the Brazilian ‘model’ be 
approximated elsewhere in the underdeveloxed world ? 


Arun Bose" 


The Science of Science—Society in a Technological Age cdited by Maurice Goldsmith and 
Alan Mackay, Published by the Souvenir Press Ltd., London, 1964. 


“That was what he communicated to everyone around him : the realisation, backed 
up, illustrated, and proved by all the resources of that non-pareil intelligence, that we 
had the power, through the application of science, to take the animal miseries away from 
most of our fellow-men. That was the text of his great book which we are now comme* 
morating...” (p. 26). 


This is how C. P. Snow describes the impact of Bernal’s The Social Function of Science, 
published in 1939. Twenty-five years later, in a book entitled The Science of Science, 
fourteen eminent scientists, among them no less than three Nobel Prize Laureates and 
eight Fellows of the Royal Society (including the late J. B. S. Haldane), and Bernal 
himself, attempt, in fifteen essays, to assess the book and to develop some of its ideas in 
the light of today. 


“To those of us, scientific workers in all corners of the world where English is undér- 
stood, who read it in that ominous year 1939, it was a revelation and provided a vision 
for an attainable future”, writes Herbert Coblans (p. 93). “The main thing which Bernal 
failed to prophesy”, writes R. L. M. Synge, “was how militarism, by involving itself too 
much with scientific discovery, would be hoist with its own nuclear petard”. But he adds : 
“As in former days, few are more energetic than Bernal in working for the final interment 
of militarism, so that humanity may enjoy the ancient dream of a secure peace (p. 170). 


In the final chapter of the book, Professor Bernal himself writes : “Enormous changes 
have occurred since The Social Functon was written... In mastering the atom something 
of the full power of science was made manifest, but what is equally obvious is that ‘the 
powers which controlled humanity at that time, political and financial, were incapable of 
using the potentialities of science. They were incapable, really, even of understanding it, 
and the twenty years we have been spared in the atomic age are only now bringing the 
lesson home” (p. 211). 


Bernal’s personality, his influence and his ideas permeate these essays. In their 
introduction, the editors write : “His influence on the progress of science has been out of 
all proportion to the work he has actually done or directed himself... Most of the 
present generation in Britain working on molecular biology are Bernal’s students or 
associates. Wherever he goes, Bernal leaves behind him clouds of intellectual ‘fall-out’ ; 
new ideas, suggestions, views. Programmes for a lifetime of scientific work are prodigally 
thrown out almost every mealtime...’’ (pp. 14-15). And they go on : “As this book is 
being prepared for the publisher, Bernal is hard at working out the problems of the 
structures of liquids, the drift of the continents, the existence of the conditions of life on 
meteorites, national hatred in Cyprus, and the emigration of scientists from Britain, 
besides a host of other questions on which he has a unique contribution to make. The 
essays we have gathered in this volume show only a small part of the network of 
Bernal’s influence ...’’(p. 16). 


In his essay “A Personal Portrait”, C. P. Snow paints a picture that is very fate 
to those who have worked with him in the peace movement : 


‘ 
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“Since the war-he has lived much in public and what he has done does not need 
describing. He has spent himself, not caring about his heath or anything else, in any acti- 
vity which he believes might help secure peace. The atomic bomb was the only scientific 
achievement that has ever been a shock to him—‘that wretched discovery’, he called it, 
for once a little at a loss. But he never gave up hope, and he has seen some at least of 
his: hopes come true. Though, by the way, to him that seems only an opportunity for 
getting to work on something else. 


“In the midst of peace councils, global travellings, the accumulating concerns of a 
world. figure, he has managed to do creative work in pure science, at an age when most 
physicists, with none of his preoccupations have long since stopped” (p.28). 


The role that scientists should rightly play, their possible role as against their role 
in fact, is an idea that is treated in all its variations. After the explosion of the A-bomb 
at Hiroshima, E.H.S. Burhop writes, ‘it was clear that in spite of the indispensable role . 
played by scientist inthe evelopment of nuclear weapons, they had been labouring under a 
profound illusion in supposing that this would give then an effective voice in the use of 
these weapons...’’ (p. 36), and again, “I believe that scientists do indeed, and in a 
special sence, have a responsibility for the course of development of thescientific revolu- 
tion our own efforts have brought into being” (p. 47). 


It is the work of the Pugwash Committee, founded by Albert Einstein, Bertrand 
Russell and Frederic Joliot-Curie, that has done so much to arouse the consciences of scien- 
tists with regard to war and the need to take action against it. 


Alexander King criticises the fact that, “In spite of the international significance 
of their work, the habits of many scientists have a curiously nationalistic streak ...”’(p.114). 
As Bernal comments: ‘The awareness of the proper use of science is not easy to reach, 
and it is harder still to get agreement on it even among scientists. The scientist as citi- 
zen is not in the first place a scientist, only in the second. In the course of discussions 
in these and other movements he becomes aware that it is necessary to have a truly unitary 
outlook, that he cannot be torn apart by the contradictions between his science and his 
duty, He sees a world in which the use of science has become the dominating factor. 
Mankind cannot progress, cannot even exist today, without science. However, far from 
giving him a sense of power, it emphasises his awareness of this present weakness and 
futility. The powers of ignorance and greed distort science and lead it astray for war and 
destructive ends ...” (p.227). 


A theme that is reiterated in this book is the widening gap between developing 
countries and the industrial countries, of which Bernal says, only a small part can be put 
down to the increase in population in the developing parts of the world. 


Professor P.M.S. Blackett attempts to transmute the words of Humphrey Davy to 

‘suit the contemporary scene thus: ‘The uneven division of power and wealth, the wide 
differences of health and comfort among the nations of mankind, are the sources of dis- 

cord in the modern world, its major challenge and, unrelieved, its moral doom” (p.55). 

In the situation that exists, writes Professor C. F. Powell, “there is a mutual interest 

for all powers to contribute to the rapid development of the economies and standards of 

living of the underdeveloped regions. For the backward and developing countries the need 

is manifest and urgent: for the advanced countries it is also pressing, because the existence 
of such gross disparities must be a potent source of political unrest and instability in the 

future. In the modern world a hungry man or a diseased man is a danger to us all...” 

(p.73). The summoning of scientfic power to solve the immense problems of develop- 

ment would, he adds, “be enormously beneficial for the body of international science 

itself. The creative thinking about a great range of new problems in widely différent envi- 

-ronments; the bringing into science of all the qualities derived from the cultural heritage 
of many peoples; all the new knowledge and technique which would inevitably follow; 
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all these features, combined with the great increase in morale among the scientists of many 
countries, would transform world science, would make it the proper instrument for a 
brilliant future for all mankind ...”’ (p. 91). 


“We have the potentiality of the age of abundance and leisure, but the actuality 
of a divided world with greater poverty, stupidity and cruelty than it has ever known”, 
Professor Bernal writes. But between the potential new world and the present, “‘we clearly 
have to pass through a transitional period which will be one of great danger. The tech- 
nical possibilities and, even more, the integrated contro] that can be achieved through the 
proper use of computers, cannot be fitted into the fragmented social frame of private inte- 
rests and exploitation. The operational problem remains of how to effect the transition 
with the minimum of strain and destruction. I feel confident that the ultimate pattern 
will, so to speak, impose itself the moment the logic is fully appreciated, but I do not mini- 
mise the danger of at least some parts of the new scientific method, especially those of 
mass communication and education, being used to retard this change or to deflect 
it” (pp. 211-212). . 

Each of the essays, in this book provides a fund of new ideas and thought. The 
idea of commemorating a book that stirred the world by compiling a collection of essays 
that will take the process a stage further is both original and exciting. Students of inter- 
national affairs and workers for peace who can get hold of a copy of this book will find 
it wellworth their while. 


W.C. P. 


The Future of the United Nations by Lord Attlee, Published by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, 1961. 


This is a collections of two lectures delivered by Lord Attlee under the auspiees of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. The book deserves a review not only because 
Lord Attlee is among the leading elder statesmen of the world, but also because the 
problems discussed by him. viz., (1) the future of the United Nations and (2) the future 
of democracy are of crucial importance to the world in general and to us in India in 
particular. 


In his lecture on the United Nations he sets himself the task of showing “wherein lies 
the present weakness of the United Nations and what seems to me the only way by which 
it can be made effective” (p.8). He makes three important suggestions for the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations. First, the concept of the absolute sovereignty of states must 
go. Thus the United Nations must “go forward on the basis which every state finds essen- 
tial in its own jurisdiction” (p. 9). Secondly, he pleads for the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China in the United Nations to make the latter a really representative world 
organisation. Thirdly, he recommends some sort of weighted voting in the United Nations. 
He writes forecefully to refute the charge that his suggestions are unrealistic. The burden 
of his argument is that the stake is as high as the existence of the human race and hence 
the nations of the world might be prodded to readjust themselves with the changing de- 
mands of time. 

His second lecture is devoted to the future of democracy. Here he rightly points 
out that publicity and the mass circulation press might pose a threat to democracy. Our 
experience in India also substantiates this point. 


As for his advocacy for a weighted voting system in the United Nations, it is diffi- 
cult to agree with him that small nations would accept it. Many are already afraid of the 
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big powers and this equality of voting in the United Nations goes a long way to allay their 
fears. So the fear of being dominated by the big powers would increase if a weighted 
voting system is introduced in the United Nations. Secondly, one is surprised to see 
Lord Attlee forgetting another very real danger to democracy; the economic disparity 
not only among the individuals within a nation, but aiso among the nations themselves. 


Despite this there is much eloquence and elegance in Lord Attlee’s thoughts. 


R. C. Pradhan 


Africa in the United Nations by Thomas Hovet Jr., Published by Faber and Faber, 
London, 1963, 262 pp. 


The entry of Africa to the comity of nations has been a significant development 
of the past-war world. The problems like colonialism, nec-colonialism and racial discri- 
mination, which face Africa and were brought to the United Nationsinits train, are testing 
the nerves of the organisation. In other words, Africa has thrown a challenge to the 
United Nations and how the latter is going to face it is of crucial importance not only for 
Africa and the United Nations, but also for the rest of the world. It is of significance to 
recall that it was an African problem—the Italian annexation of Ethiopia in 1936, that 
considerably contributed towards the collapse of the League of Nations which in its turn, 
led up to the Second World War. Hence it is high time to examine and evaluate the 
impact of Africa on the world and vice-versa and visualise the direction in which teens are 
moving. 


Mr. Hovet is a well-known authority on the United Nations and his earlier work 
“Bloc Politics in the United Nations” had been warmly received by all students of inter- 
national affairs. 


What is the place of Africa in the United Nations ? How has Africa emerged ito 
such an important position in world affairs ? Howis Africa organised in the world orga- 
nisation ? What are the concerns of Africa in the United Nations and what is the signi- 
ficance of Africa in the world body ? These are, among others, some of the questions 
examined by Mr. Hovet. 


In the opening sections of the book he traces the process of emergénce of Africa in 
the United Nations. Ethiopia, Liberia and Egypt were the only three original members 
of the United Nations. They too did not take much active interest in the African prob- 
lems at the time of the formation of the United Nations. Thus it would not be an exag- 
geration to say that Africa was voiceless in the world organisation at the time when the 
latter came into being in 1945. As the author eloquently puts it: “The image of Africa 
in the world in the first twelve years was an image of trust territories and a vast number 
of non-self governing territories. Today, however, the situation has radically changed. 
With its thirty-five member states Africa today controls almost one third of the entire 
membership of the United Nations.” 


The middle sections of the book deals with the question of the Siganisation of Africa 
in the United Nations. It was`in 1958 that the African members of the United Nations 
organised themselves as a distinct group and established an “Informal Permanent Machi- 
hery” for the coordination of their views and votes. Till 1959 there was a significant amount 
of cohesiveness and coordination among the African states at the United Nations. The 
year 1960 saw a spilt, however. 
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In December 1960, the African members of the French Community organised them- 
selves as a separate group. Essentially this group represented the conservative wing 
among the African states. As a sharp reaction to this move came into being the Casa- 
blanca group in January 1961. This group was representative of radical and progressive 
elements in the African world. Serious efforts were made to heal this breach in the 
subsequent conferences of the African Heads of States in Monrovia in 1961 and in 
Lagos in 1962. They proved abortive, however. It was only in May 1963 that the 
African states came together and formed an organisation of their own, namely, the 
Organisation of African Unity. 

In the last sections of the book the author high-lights the impact of Africa on the 
United Nations. First, the emergence of Africa in the United Nations has significantly 
contributed towards the representative nature of the world organisation. Secondly, with 
their appearance on the world scene, there is every likelihood of the East-West conflict 
being replaced by what he calls the North-South confrontation. Thirdly, with an increase 
in the membership of African states in the world body the latter has been prompted to take 
increasingly radical steps on issues like colonialism and racial discrimination. 


However, the book is already somewhat out of date. It only covers upto the 
early half of 1963, but in May 1963 came into being the Organisation of African Unity 
and it would be most interesting to analyse how far cohesiveness and cooperation among 
the African states have increased since then. Similarly, some of Mr. Hovet’s conclusions 
particularly on the point of conflict and cooperation among the African states, have 
become outmoded. Secondly, like so many other American intellectiuals, Mr. Hovet 
appears to have examined and evaluated the votes and views of the African states in the 
United Nations with the yardstick of what may be considered American global interests. 
It would be much better to study their behaviour on their own. Lastly, the book is 
more descriptive than analytical. 


R. C. Pradhan 


Pakistan’s Lost Years by Z. A. Suleri, Progressive Papers Ltd., Lahore, 1962, 148 pp. 


Even the very first attempts at constitution-making in Pakistan became so compli- 
cated as to imperil national unity. What were the factors that were responsible for this? 
Writers on Pakistan broadly agree on three factors (1) irresponsibility of politicians, 
(2) geographical division of the country and (3) the role of Islam. 


Mr. Suleri in his book ‘“‘Pakistan’s Lost Years” accepts the above factors, but with 
special emphasis on the role of Islam. The author is a journalist and has written a couple 
of books on Pakistan, He was closely associated with Quaid-i-Azam Mohamed Ali Jinnah 
and ipso facto with the movement for Pakistan. For the analysis of events he has drawn 
chiefly from the Evening Times and the Times of Karachi. The book is a survey of a 
decade of Pakistani politics after the demise of Quaid-i-Azam. 


The author highlights the issue of the Islamic state in the introduction. Islamic 
democracy primarily rests on a basis provided by the twin principles of ‘brotherhood’ 
and ‘consultation’. The Holy Quran emphasises the oneness of humanity by saying it is 
“born of one breath”. Racial discriminiationhasno placeinIslam. As for ‘consultation’, 
the Holy Prophet was commanded by God to consult the people in their affairs. The all 
inclusive unity of Muslim society must be expressed in terms of its own genius. This is 
precisely the challenge which faces the present regime in Pakistan. 
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In the following pages he makes a serious effort to find out how far the followers 
of Jinnah adhered to the idea of the Islamic state and how far they were responsible 
for the decline of the political process. 


The ‘Lost Years’ reflects the “impact of the thinking and actions of five men viz., 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Khwaja Nazimuddin, Ghulam Mohammed Choudhri, Mohammad 
Ali and Iskander Mirza” (p.15). He leaves out Feroz Khan N on and Suhrawardy 
whose impact cannot be underestimated. 


The author contends that Liaquat Ali Khan could have laid the foundations of a 
constitution in the early years when the “pristine ideas and inspiration of the Pakistan 
movement were fresh and alive, and before provincialism had raised its ugly head”. 
Liaquat Ali failed to strike the iron while it was hot. The most sensitive years were thus 
“frittered away and with it the willand spirit of one nationhood”. Liaquat Ali bequea- 
thed three sources of conflict; political stagnation, constitutional void and confusion of 
thinking about the role of Islam in Pakistan. With his death in October 1951 provincial 
factionalism burst uopn the country in an avalanche of uncontrollable political fury. 
His followers in offiice proved no more than “mourners and pall-bearers of the Muslim 
League’, 


The steepest fall in the national morale occurred during the premiership of Khwaja 
Nazimuddin. By publishing the “Basic Principles Committee’s Report’’, he opened the 
Pandora’s box. It was the beginning of the end; Governor-Genera] Ghulam Mohammed 
dismissed Nazimuddin. Mohammed Ali Bogra who succeded Nazimuddin was not very 
efficient. The demand for dissolution of the Constituent Assembly gained momentum. 
On 24 October 1954 the Constituent Assembly was dissolved after several years of fruit- 
less labour. 


The elections to the new Constituent Assembly were completed in June 1955. Mean- 
while Iskander Mirza took over as Governor-General. Choudhri Mohammed Ali became 
the Prime Minister. His ascension was welcomed by the people. But he was never the 
man for the hurly-burly of politics. But politics in Pakistan was far worse than merely 
nurly-burly. It was “bloody, merciless and completely individualistic’? (p. 107). The 
politicians had no “collective purpose and no tota! objective’. Power was their sole 
aim, no means were too mean to achieve it. Mohammed Ali was perhaps an exception 
who honourably resigned when the struggle between the organisational and ministerial 
wings took an ugly turn. He too could have saved Pakistan from much of the chaos 
that followed his quittal, had he accepted the coalition party’s urgings to continue, even as 
a non-party man. 


The field was now left wide and fertile for President Mirza’s interminable intrigues. 
He was in his element giving the poor country whirl after whirl till its “polity was shaken 
to smithereens’. From the time of the departure of Mohammed Ali in August 1956, 
to the day of Revolution, in October 1958, is therefore the era of Mirza. Suhrawardy 
was, one of the chapters of its history. . 


Summing up his observations, he remarks that in Pakistan “it was all individu- 
alism...”? If one joined a political party it was purely with the thought of self- 
aggrandisement”’ (p. 143). If the Army had not intervened in 1958, he maintains that 
Pakistan’s disintegration seemed certain. ‘ 


One cannot fully agree with the author when he says that the achievement and 
handiwork of the Quaid’s followers were. “to blow the historic solidarity achieved under 
him”, It is doubtful whether such.a solidarity really existed during Quaid’s time, except 
perhaps for a very brief-period. Even if it existed, it would have:been indeed difficult for 
the Quaid to maintain it in later years. 
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Is there any way by which Pakistan can attain its full stature ? The author suggests 
“It is as Muslims that the people created Pakistan, not as Punjabis or Bengalis—the coun- 
try can move to its proper destiny and rise to its full stature only in the keeping of that 
original personality” (p. 148). This indeed is a hazardous task in the modern world where 
the idea of secularism is gaining ascendancy. Nevertheless, the author desires very much 
to see Pakistan thriving as an Islamic State. 


In the analysis there is over-emphasis on the author’s rolein trying to correct Pakistani 
politics in his capacity as a leading journalists He quotes profusely from his own articles 
published in the newspapers. 


The book gives an analytical account of a decade of political processes in Pakistan 
from 1948, to 1958, a decade in doldrums. Incidentally he reveals certain inside stories. 
He evaluates the various events against the background of the pristine traditions of Islam. 
The role of Qaid-i-Azam is glorified and that of his followers condemed. Nothing more 
can be expected from one who cherishes the idea of building up Pakistan only as a vanguard 
of Islam. ; 


Political nepotism was not solely responsible for the decadent state during the decade 
under survey. There were other factors like bureaucratic corruption and economic dis- 
location. 


The book can be. read with advantage by those who desire to gain some insight, into 
the domestic realities of Pakistani politcs during the first decade of its existence. 


K. Raman. Pillai 


Modern Indian Thought by V.S. Naravane, Asia Publishing House, 310 pp. Price Rs. 20.00 


There is no dearth of books on Indian philosophy, but almost all the available 
works on the subject deal with older religions and thought.. This tends to encourage the 
belief that contemporary India has not produced any remarkably creative thinking and 
that Indian. philosophical thought ceased evolving after the time of Ramanuja in the ele- 
venth century. This is a patently erroneous belief. It is based, as Professor Humayun 
Kabir correctly points out in his introduction, on a mistaken notion about the true nature 
of philosophy and the role of philosophers. Too often, philosophy is identified with- the 
construction of more or less complete and-coherent systems of thoughts about the ultimate 
reality. Thus, Hume and Kant are philosophers and Shakespeare and Goethe are not. 


No wonder that from such an angle the record of Indian philosophy of more recent 
times looks rather unimpressive. No new schools have arisen comparable to the great 
Samkhya, Vaisheshika and the Mimamsa. No spectacular metaphysics has taken birth 
since the days of Shankaracharya. 


But, as Dr. Naravane rightly insists, there is another more comprehensive and liberal 
concept of philosophy, according to which there is much more to philosophy than an austere 
formulation of theories about the first principles and learned categorisation of modes: of 
understanding the universe. Plato referred to philosophy as ‘that dear delight’, and re- 
garded philosophers as heroic men engaged ‘in.continuously enlarging and: deepening:man’s 
awareness of his place in the cosmos. Philosophy. thus becomes the response of excep- 
tional minds in powerful confrontation with reality. It is in this sense that Shakespeare 
and Goethe can be thought of as thinkers, and Gandhi.and Tagore can find a. place in a 
survey of modern Indian thought, along. with Rammohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Viveka- 
nanda, Aurobindo, Radhakrishnan, Coomaraswami. and Mohammad Iqbal. _ 
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„Dr. Naravane, in a style at once lively and lucid, presents the fundamental ideas of 
these great Indians, ideas that have moved millions of minds and have helped to shape the 
course of history. With the exception of Sri Aurobindo, Dr. Radhakrishnan and Poet 
Iqbal, none of Dr. Naravane’s nine thinkers had any formal training in the disciplines of 
philosophy. Few of them have produced any systematic account of their beliefs. What 
they have, however, offered in abundance is a wealth of perceptions and insights, and some 
significant world-views that raise and answer, intellectually and existentially, someof the 
basic questions of metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics. The philosophy, in their case, is 
revealed not in “shrivelled abstractness and formality” but ‘‘clothed in the living form of 
genius”. 


With great learning and love, ve without undue adulation, Dr. Naravane traces the 
sources and affiliations of the leading ideas of these gifted individuals and brings out all 
that is abiding and vital in their opinions, This enables the reader at the same time to see 
the currents and cross-currents of Indian religion and philosophy, the variety and richness 
of an ancient tradition coming to terms with the modern world, the amazing continuity 
of Indian culture in the midst of intellectual conflict and spiritual restlessness, and the 
vast assimilative powers of the Indian mind. 


A certain measure of eager generalisation is inevitable in a book of the kind that 
Dr. Naravane has written. Some evidence of the author’s personal prejudices is also 
there, particularly in the rather unsympathetic chapter on Ramakrishna. But these minor 
defects are more than compensated by the sustained brilliance and astuteness of his 
analysis of such complex phenomena as Gandhiji’s anti-intellectualism, the influence of 
eontemporary psychology on Aurobindo, and the unique blending of the robust activism 
of Islam with the nineteenth century German pessimism in Iqbal. 


H.B.M. 


On An Indian Border by Pran. Chopra, Asia Publishing House, New York, 1964, 133 pp, 


With a characteristic candour, the author pinpoints the ‘‘different stages of the un- 
folding of a fascinating drama in the past few years, the impact of change and of modern 
times upon people whose links with the outside world have been rudimentary for many 
generations”. Numerous factors have gone into bringing about changes, achieved or 
impending, for the better or worse. Two of the many causes are “events in Tibet, and... 
“the Indian response to them, more especially the ardent efforts now being made to make 
the Indian presence on this border a more concrete reality than it has ever been”. 
Consequently, some of the most basic conditions governing the life of these people 
have suffered a setback. The synthesis they had achieved between Central Asian lamaism 
and the bizzare Hinduism of the hills, is also disturbed. 

The effects have been equally incumbent upon the traveller who feels nostalgic 
about the past—“‘the chance to taste the charms of the odd-blue water stream, tumb- 
ling down from some glacier or snowfield to meet’’ him. 


Living’ as they do in the higher reaches of these valleys, the visitor is convinced 
of man’s capacity to survive, even to thrive, in the most adverse conditions. 


Describing the ingredients of the culture of the valleys, the author categorises 
them into two: the Mongoloid races “all of them reaching their most recognisable and 
evolved shape on the Tibetan plateau” and second, the Hindu culture “which establish- 
ed itself in the northern-most mountains of monsoon Asia and the Rajput races which 
developed it, in some ways more intensely Hindu than people further down in the plains 
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who have been-exposed to the neutralising and more cosmopolitan trends of the modern 
wortd”. 


According to the author, the non-Islamic central Asian personality, of which the 
most conspicuous clement is Tibet, and the Hindu kingdoms established by Rajput 
dynasties in Chamba, Kulu and Rampur-Bushair, have moulded the language, culture, 
religion and racial composition of Lahul, Spiti and Kinnaur. As a result, most of the 
people worship the image of Buddha, often installed in village, but they also believe in 
Kali. Surprisingly enough, there is not a single Buddhist in the valley of Kinnaur which 
as the author aptly remarks, isan impossible thing to believe about a valley that 
touches Tibet for more than half its entire jength. The arrivai of Tibetan refugees has, 
however, infiuenced the life of the valley. 


The extent of the influence will be determined by an degideñi described by the 
author. Once ‘‘what had been regarded as a solid cliff, too stable to need reinforċ- 
ment, came crashing down with such a roar that it also caused a landslide on a hill on 
the opposite bank of the Chandra, ... The lamas pronounced it to be the work of 
spirits.’ It was said that with such a senior lama living in their midst, nothing had yet 

‘been done to build a monastery for him. Within a few days, the monastery could be 
seen coming up : ` 


The Lahula builds two-storeyed houses. The cattle live on the ground floor and 
he himself lives on the first floor. Sometimes there is also a third storey, for storing fuel. 
The houses are plastered both inside and outside by a mixture of cow dung and soil. But 
due to the dry winds the mixture does not smell] here as it does in the villages in the plains. 
Both in the Lahul and the Chandra valleys, the smell of manure is also absent. “The 
decorations are only few except in the houses of the rich, but even in others-a few odd 
pieces of bric-a-brac may be seen on the walls or in the shelves, Ineach house a 
corner of a room is set apart as the family’s chapel and...in some the room is a musty 
museum of the spiritual arts of the valley.’ The Spitial fails to keep up the same 
standard in building the house as does the Luhula. 


Kinnaur is, on the other hand a bridge between the “purely Buddhist inspirations of 
Spiti and the predominantly Hindu ones of Rampur-Bushair”’ both in its religion and 
culture, 


Polyandry is the rule in the valleys. Its rigours have been reduced and therefore its 
acceptability increased by two factors built into the system, by social practice in Ladakh 
and by economic compulsion in Lahul. ‘In Lahul the excesses of polyandry are reduc- 
ed by the wide-ranging economic pursuits of the male...On tne other hand, in Kinnaur,,.. 
most brothers stayed at home most of the time making the system less acceptable to 
men as wellas women. The author hopes that when the elderly generation passes, those 
who have broken away from the custom will not be able to hoid the family together, being 
the violators of the customary bonds. Both in the monastery and the field a strong 
instinct for collective self-reliance can be observed. Recollecting the meeting with the 
people of Chihjim in the much less ‘modernised’ Spiti, Mr. Chopra says that “they did 
not ask for the kuhl (storage tank) to be built for them by others...but only that they 
should be given iron pipes which they could dig into the hillside over stretches where 
the open kuhlis more vulnerable’. But the reader also asks with the author: How 
long this spirit will last in the wake of the spell of ‘development’. 


Having enunciated clearly the background of these people Mr. Chopra comes to 
describe the ‘“‘present efforts” being made to defend the border from the Chinese 
intrusions. Whereas the aircrafts were exciting to the people of the valley in 1960 since 
they brought the ‘sounds of progress’’,but now as the author rightly remarks ‘‘it has be- 
come a common occurrence, and the people of these valleys have become as accustomed 
as any town dweller to the comings and goings of aircraft. While the costs involved 
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in building roads in the hard valleys, are enoromous the roads of course are a must. 
The author has wandered widely in the valley and has afew pertinent remarks to 
make: “As things arc now the road over the Rohtang is a minor mistake, but it 
will be magnified many times over by.events which are now afoot. But he has a word of 
praise for the road between Chaura and Rampur. 


Coming to the problem of administering these areas and integrating them with the 
rest of the country, the author makes a pointed reference to the trouble involved in the 
‘quantity of administrators’. Because “one of the factors to be considered is the psycho- 
logical sensitivity of the people to anything which is too drastically unfamiliar to them”. 
Despite some “flaws and inadequacies” in the system of administration, he asserts that 
the “device is pliable, capable of growing up enough to take the strain of the special 
situation that exists in the border areas”. More so because the system has now been 
brought into life. However, he says that the “Laddakhis do not have an outlet for their 
feelings which the Tribes Advisory Council has provided for the Lahula and the Spitial. 
These outlets also, in far off Srinagar, are not an adequate substitute for an active local 
council.” 


Although it is justified that we should have gone into the valleys, for the needs of 
defence, the author urges the powers that be not to neglect the feelings and aspirations of 
the people. 


Written in a tell-tale style the book should be of interest both for the layman and the 
administrator not because it is a close study of the people of the valleys but because it lays 
down concreate premises for the benefit of all those interested in the effective defence of 
the country. It has the charm of a “trekking story” and also that of a simple but in- 
teresting history. š 


Ramesh Jaura 
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IN LIEU OF AN EDITORIAL 


Only Way Out in Vietnam 


We give below thé full text of the Resolution on Vietnan adopted by 
the World Congress for Peace, National Independence and General Disarma- 
ment, held in Helsinki from 10 to-15 July 1965 with wide representation 
from 98 countries, 26 international organisations and 1470 participants. 
The point of view of this resolution is the same as that of our own movement 
as well as that of peace and freedom-loving humanity everywhere — Editor. 





EXPRESSING the feelings shared by millions of people throughout the 
world, the Congress is deeply concerned about the war provoked by the policy 
of armed aggression of the U.S. imperialists-in contravention of the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954, a war which is being intensified from day to day with 
the direct and increasing participation of the armed forces and even of the 
strategic aircraft of the U.S.A. The Congress is yet further concerned by 
the U.S. policy of escalation, which is dangerously extending the war be- 
yond the borders of South Vietnam, including attacks and provocations against 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, a soverign and independent country, 
thus seriously endangering the peace and security of the peoples of South- 
East Asia and of the world. 

Every day in South Vietnam the U.S. armed forces are wreaking havoc 
and death beyond measure, by the use not only of conventional weapons 
but also napalm bombs and chemicals—even toxic gases: These crimes 
are also being deliberately committed by U.S. air and naval forces in North 
Vietnam, with day and night bombing of peaceful villages. In violation of 
every principle of international law and the most elementary principles of 
humanity, even hospitals, schools, markets, religious buildings are not spared. 
Neither by claiming that they are necessary for the security of the U.S.A. 
nor on any other grounds, can the U.S. government justify these criminal 
actions against a people who seek nothing but peace and who are separated 
from the U.S.A. by the breadth of a vast ocean. The sole cause of the pre- 
sent situation is the policy of the U.S. government which seeks to perpetuate 
the division of Vietnam, and to transform South Vietnam into acolony of 
a new type and a U.S. military base. 

These facts alone demonstrate that the references made by the U.S. 
President L. B. Johnson to ‘peace’ and his calls for ‘unconditional discus- 
sions’ are nothing but hypocritical attempts to disguise the U.S. imperia- 
lists’ policy of continuing and extending the aggressive war. They contri- 
bute nothing towards finding a solution in conformity with the aspirations 
of the Vietnamese people, as deeply desired by the peace-loving peoples 
of the world. ` i 

The Congress. expresses its most sincere gratitude for the enormous 
sacrifices endured by the heroic people of Vietnam in their just struggle 
for independence and unity, and at the same time, for the liberation of all 
peoples and for world peace, It hails the brilliant victories, of great inter- 
national significance, that the Vietnamese people have gained over an 
aggressive enemy far superior in arms and war potential, 
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The Congress considers that it is the sacred and urgent responsibility 
of the world’s peace forces to coordinate all their actions so as to contribute 
most effectively to stop the U.S. war of aggression in Vietnam and to eli- 
minate what is at present the most dangerous focus of war in the world. 

The Congress warmly acclaims the mass movements which are conti- 
nually gaining in broad support and intensity among the people of many 
lands, including the U.S.A. itself, who are expressing their solidarity with 
the people of Vietnam, against the imperialist U.S. aggressors, for the 
defence of peace movements ranging from the collection of funds, medi- 
cal aid, clothing, etc., and from meetings and demonstrations, to boycotts 
against the loading and transport of U.S. arms and war material and even 
offers to fight as volunteers alongside the Vietnamese people. 

The Congress declares that the only sound basis for a correct solution 
of the Vietnam question is : respect for the fundamental and sacred rights 
of the Vietnamese people to independence, sovereignty, unity and territo- 
rial integrity, which were solemnly recognised in the Geneva Agreements 
on Vietnam of 1954. 

Adding to the voice of the Vietnamese people that of the peace and 
justice-loving peoples of the whole world, the Congress calls for : 

an immediate end to U.S. aggression in South Vietnam, 

the immediate withdrawal of U.S. troops and those of their satellites 

from South Vietnam, 

the removal of U.S. military bases from South Vietnam, 

the immediate ending of bombing and other aggressive acts against 

the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

The National Liberation Front of South Vietnam is the only true legal 
representative of the South Vietnamese people. The people of South Viet- 
nam must be allowed to settle their own affairs without foreign interfe- 
rence. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam is the business of the people 
of the two parts of Vietnam themselves, without any foreign interference. 

The Congress is of the opinion that once this basis has been accepted, 
favourable conditions will have been created for the peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese question. Indeed; any solution not based upon the above points 
would not be applicable, since it would not conform tothe 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Vietnam and the legitimate aspirations of the Vietnamese people. 

The Congress makes an urgent appeal to the forces of peace and democra- 
tic organisations of the whole world to launch a broad, powerful and growing 
movement embracing all sections of society, to support, in all possible ways and 
from every point of view, the people of Vietnam in their just struggle against 
the aggressive war of the U.S.A., for national independence, unity and peace. 

The Congress is firmly convinced that together with the combined 
strength of progressive humanity, the just struggle of the Vietnamese people 
will surely be victorious, peace in Vietnam be finally restored and peace 
thus strengthened throughout the world, 


Statement of the United States Contingent 


Dr. Carlton Goodlett 


We are happy to print below the full text of the statement made on 
behalf of the United States contingent at the World Congress for Peace, 
National Independence and General Disarmament recently held in Helsinki. 
This is an inspiring document that speaks not only of the courage and deter- 
mination of the peace fighters in the United States but also records the 
unprecedented rise of the voice of protest and of reason and sanity in 
American society today which is a development of the highest significance . 
in contemporary American history — Editor. 


We, AMERICANS, at this most impressive World Congress for Peace, 
National Independence and General Disarmament warmly appreciate this 
opportunity to express our views. 

We have listened with intense interest to the other delegations, and 
learned a great deal. Weshare with them a profound revulsion at the 
horrors of the Vietnamese war. We, Americans, present today are deeply 
aware of our responsibility in this matter. 

The paramount issue which confronts the peoples of the world is : 
what will happen to all of us if the war in Vietnam is permitted to continue. 

As citizens of the United States, we are appalled at the corrosion of 
national conscience. What in fact is our government doing? It is maintain- 
ing the unpopular side of a civil conflict. It has invaded a country whose 
people do not want it there. It has set up one fraudulent regime after another, 
It is engaging in practices which a few short years ago would have completely 
horrified every American. Nothing justifies these military acts. We, Ame- 
ricans,at this World Congress for Peace cry out that the United States govern- 
ment is using immoral means in Vietnam to gain immoral ends. We call for 
the withdrawal of all United States military forces. 

The United States government justifies its military activities in the 
name of ‘democracy’ but these activities in fact represent the complete 
negation of democracy. 

Because the position of the United States is central to the issue of war 
or peace, our responsibility to our own people and to all peoples is immense 
and decisive. lt is vital that other countries and peoples do not misunder- 
stand or misinterpret the nature of the United States peace movement. 

We do not want you to overestimate our strength. But do not 
underestimate our potential. 

The American peace movement is highly varied. It is not a single, uni- 
fied movement as in many other countries, nor is it, yet, politically oriented, 
A major deficiency is the absence of significant trade union involvement, lt 
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is diversified. There is no single, all-embracing organisation. It is a move- 
ment in which people of all classes, occupations, all political affiliations and 
views, participate. 

In addition to active participants, there is a vast body of amorphous 
public sentiment which questions the nature and propriety of the present 
Administration’s foreign policy. This segment of the American public has 
grown Significantly in the immediate past. 

In the effort for peace are many kinds of organisations, involving women, 
students and other youth, religious groups, people in professional and cul- 
tural fields, and members of political associations. Many individuals work 
in several groups. Emphasis must be placed again upon the great diversity 
of views that exists among those in the peace effort. Indeed, in our own 
numerous contingent at this conference, there exist almost a dozen different 
viewpoints. 

In the past few months in our country there has been a tremendous 
and encouraging increase in peace activities. Most dramatic have been 
mass marches in Washington and many other cities. Teach-ins, (all-day 
and all-night sessions), in which a minimum of five hundred thousand peo- 
ple have personally participated, have reached millions through television. 
We Americans are delighted that these teach-ins have spread to Great 
Britain and Canada. These are not only protests, they are also important 
forms of education, 

The activity of the youth and students of our country is the most exci- 
ting feature of the peace movement. With unprecedented zeal they have 
influenced thousands of Americans and are achieving a unity of action without 
parallel since the beginning of the Cold War. 

There has been a significant decline in the rate of volunteering for mili- 
tary service during the past months. In various ways, thousands have 
protested or resisted conscription. Hundreds of students have announced 
their determination to devote this summer to activities protesting the Viet- 
nam War. 

The incompatibility between a welfare state and a warfare state is be- 
coming increasingly clear. We cannot achieve social justice or provide econo- 
mic well-being as long as we are spending billions for war. This mounting 
comprehension is illustrated in the growing tie between the civil rights 
movement and the peace movement. The significance of this cannot be 
over-emphasised. 

Despite the great advance in the peace effort, profound difficulties face 
us. 

The government’s policy is based on “‘Anti-Communism’’. Since the 
end of World War Il, the United States has pursued this policy through 
three administrations. The attitude of ‘‘Anti-Communism’’ has been deeply 
inculcated into the American people for over twenty years, It is trye that 
lately the force of this has diminished, but it is still great. 
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There are two consequences of this policy. One is the distortion 
of world realities, especially in regard to the socialist countries. The other 
has been a kind of national paranoia—commonly called McCarthyism— 
which makes dissent suspect. It must be borne in mind that Americans 
who now work for peace are advocating a policy opposed to that of their 
government, and therefore often face persecution. 

The United States government, however, is not a fascist one. Des- 
pite persecution at home and despite its resort to military interventions, 
there still is in the United States the right to dissent vigorously and to protest 
against governmental policies. It remains possible in the United States 
to change the government’s policies through exerting the democratic will 
of the people. In the exercise of this democratic right, we have challenged 
the Administration’s basic premises on the war in Vietnam. 

The Administration insists that the war in Vietnam is not a struggle 
for liberation, but is the invasion of one country by another. Further, it 
states that if this is allowed to succeed, other wars of so-called ‘false libera- 
tion’ would be encouraged, leading to communist domination of the world. 
Many Americans, have been misled by the Administration’s deceptive pro- 
mises of negotiations. In this connection, let it be borne in mind how great 
is the power of the government and the Administration to influence all means 
of communication. 

However, there is among our people an increasing rejection of the 
basic governmental rationale. The mounting doubts concerning the govern- 
ment’s arguments have been intensified by the flagrant intervention in the 
Dominican Republic. 

It is our view that the basic demands of the peace movement in the 
United States are : 

All bombings in Vietnam are to stop. American troops should not 
now be in South Vietnam. There is no justification for American interven- 
tion of any kind there, in the Dominican Republic, or in any other nation. 
Sacred for all peoples is the inalienable right of national independence. 

The United States must halt its military activities in Vietnam in order 
to negotiate with the National Liberation Front on the time and manner for 
the complete withdrawal of its troops and military installations from South 
Vietnam. 

Such discussions must have as a basis complete acceptance of the con- 
ditions laid down by the Geneva Agreements of 1954. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that military actions provide no last- 
ing solution to international problems. 

The peace movement in the United States supports the United Nations, 
despite wide recognition of its limitations and with full knowledge that it 
must have universal membership to be truly effective. The United Nations 
is the best existing agency for settling international problems. We oppose 
the by-passing of the United Nations by the United States government, 
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which purports to favour it. 

We, Americans, at this Congress are sure that the U.S. peace move- 
ment will hail the resolution of the U.N.’s Disarmament Commission adopted 
yesterday, on the convening of aWorld Disarmament Conference, 

As studies sponsored by the U.N. have demonstrated, the notion 
that economic well-being depends upon military expenditure is false. On 
the contrary, disarmament would be economically beneficial. 

It would release billions of dollars for creative purposes throughout 
the world and, in particular, it would supply funds to rebuild those areas 
for whose devastation the U.S. government is responsible. Economic reasons 
are fundamental to U.S. intervention in Vietnam; that intervention con- 
stitutes the military exression of a general policy of economic penetration 
and exploitation. 

The United States government has responded defensively to our de- 
mands. Evidence of the impact of the peace movement in the United States 
can be seen in the President’s repeated efforts at rationalisation, and in the 
State Department’s sending of so-called ‘truth squads’ to the universities, 
as well as assigning top-level spokesmen for nationally televised teach-ins. 
There also has been evidence of a positive effect of the peace movement in 
the growing number of United States Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and numerous other distinguished public figures who are now speaking 
out against the Administration’s policy. Some State Committees of the 
Administration’s own political party recently have denounced the Vietnam 
War, 

On the other hand, the government has stepped up its attacks upon 
the peace movement, questioning its patriotism. It also has sought to sup- 
press knowledge of the American peace movement at home, and more parti- 
cularly abroad. 

If the peace movement in the United States is to be increasingly effective, 
its partisans must present ideas of such a nature and in such a manner soas to 
have a possibility of acceptance. 

Given the difficulties and the level of political understanding in the 
United States, this requires a broad approach and support from sufficient 
number of people to make possble a change in governmental foreign policy. 
While this consideration is primary, the peace movement at the same time 
faces the task of raising the level of understanding. 

As stated, we are encouraged by the advances made in the peace move- 
ment. It would, however, be wrong to give the impression that it as yet em- 
bodies a major proportion of the American people. 

The peace movement in the United States is not a revolutionary one. 
In fact, as has been noted, it is not even a political movement. However, 
increasing elements within the movement and those influenced by it are 
becoming aware that a change in foreign policy requires the exercise of 
political strength. The possibilities for achieving such strength have been 
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dramatically illustrated in the massive civil rights movement. The civil 
rights movement is beginning to declare that to obtain its objective it must 
work for peace. Thus, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in a statement pub- 
lished in the New York Times of 5 July 1965 declared: “The time has come 
for the civil rights movement to become involved with the problems of war.” 
He added : ‘‘The war in Vietnam must be stopped t? The same news des- 
patch reported that several other civil rights leaders were in agreement with 
Dr. King. 

This surely will stimulate similar development in other segments of 
the population, thus making possible a peace movement of such dimensions 
as to constitute a major political force. 

The peace makers of America have come to this World Congress of the 
workers for peace with the belief that, by joint action, we might reciprocally 
strengthen our struggle to end the threat to world peace which now exists 
in South-East Asia. The world steadily approaches a nuclear escalation of 
the Vietnam conflict. Some instrument must be devised by those who love 
the human family, as a whole, to serve as a catalytic agent in creating a 
dialogue between the combatants in the Vietnamese conflict. 

The American contingent suggests to the Presiding Committee of this 
World Congress that it explores all possibilities for sending a representative 
mission to all nations concerned with the war in Vietnam, and to explore 
all possible new forms and methods to develop a dialogue between those 
countries, with the aim to bringing an immediate end to the war in South- 
East Asia, It is suggested that such a delegation, if sent, visit Vietnam and 
confer with both the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam; and it also visit the capitals 
of the People’s Republic of China, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and the United States ; and that it call at the United Nations for consultation 
with the Secretary General and the President of the General Assembly. 

Vietnam is in the first place America’s shame; however, the solution 
there is the responsibility of the entire world. 

We have already expressed the fundamental demands of peace workers 
in the United States. Here, before this World Congress, we reaffirm our pur- 
pose to change the foreign policy of our government. We pledge unsparing 
efforts in the first place to bring about the immediate cessation of the bombings 
of the People’s Democratic Republic of Vietnam and ofall military activities 
in South Vietnam. We will strive unceasingly to make clear that, with this 
accomplished, the United States government must negotiate with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, which does in fact represent the will of the people 
in South Vietnam. We shall labour to implement the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreements. In sum, we shall not rest until the United States no longer 
represents before most of mankind the guardian of reaction and the source 
of devastation, but rather, in the finest traditions of our nation, may once 
again represent a peace-loving and forward-looking country. 
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With thousands of WISP*, Students for a Democratic Society, Friends, 
racial minorities, and our religious leaders, together in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment and the Peace Movement, our people will emerge from the darkness 
of military aggression into the sunlight of peace. We shall go to jail and 
suffer immeasurable hardships, but in the words of the Negro Freedom 
Anthem : “We Shall Overcome”. 


*Women’s International strike for Peace. 


Some Reflections on the New Constitution 
of Pakistan 


Bishwanath Singh 


A rrer AN experience of military dictatorship, Pakistan is having another 
experiment with a constitutional government. This in itself may be regar- 
ded an achievement of the military regime, for by giving a Constitution 
to the people of Pakistan, it has succeeded in accomplishing a “stupendous” 
task which baffled the ingenuity of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly for 
the first seven years after the birth of Pakistan. On the 24th October 
1954, the Governor-General of Pakistan proclaimed a state of emergency, 
asserting that “the constitutional machinery has broken down”.! The 
Constituent Assembly was dissolved whereas the Constituent Assembly 
of India “enacted”? the Constitution of India on the 26th November 1949, 

The New Constitution of Pakistan is not the result of deliberations 
of a Constituent Assembly enjoying the mandate of the people as expressed 
in a general election. It is the work of a Constitution Commission appoin- 
ted by Field Marshal Ayub Khan with Mr. Justice Md. Shahabuddin of the 
Supreme Court as its Chairman. It claims to have been guided by the 
experiences provided by the working of the previous parliamentary govern- 
ments of Pakistan. But ultimately it is the expression of the political ideas 
of President Ayub Khan. Many of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion have been modified in the final form. 

President Ayub Khan has brought back the ‘‘Constitutional Govern- 
ment” with open eyes. It is his belief that “‘without institutions which the 
Muslims have never been able to develop so far during the last 1400 years, 
society cannot move from one stage of progress to another stage of pro- 
gress”. But in reality, it is the result of his realisation that “by sword, one 
can do anything, but he cannot stand on it”. In the interest of stability 
it is essential that some popular elements should be associated with the 
government. Because, a government which is not based on the consent of 
the people is acrude form of government and is untenable. The eclipse of 
popular governments in some countries is only a temporary phase and 
democracy must usher in some form or other. The enlightened self-interest 
of dictators lies in permitting some popular control over their powers. 
But President Ayub Khan wants to prove his efforts to restore Constitu- 





1. Sir Ivor Jennings Constitutional Problems in Pakistan, Cambridge University Press, 
1957, p. 3. 
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tion in Pakistan as “an earnest of his honesty” and an act of self-negation. 
On 8 October 1958, when General Ayub Khan overthrew the govern- 
ment by a military coup, he assured the people that his “ultimate aim is to 
restore democracy but of the type that people can understand and work”. 
The institutions through which progress will be made have been rea- 
lised through “Controlled Democracy” and “Basic Democracies”. The 
previous parliamentary system necessarily entailing the party system have 
been tried and proved to be the breeding ground of all sorts of corruption 
and factionalism. Moreover, it was based on false assumptions. It was 
based on the vote of the individuals, assuming that every individual is 
capable of forming his correct judgement on various intricate issues of natio- 
nal and international policies. It was based on the premise that it was 
representative of the people, at least of the majority sections of the voters. 
But more often than it is commonly believed, governments elected under 
universal suffrage represent a minority of the voters. Where multi-party 
system prevails, this happens quite often, but even under two-party system, 
it is not a rare phenomenon. Moreover, the results of national elections 
reflect far less the opinions of the electorates than the forces and interests 
behind the parties and the propaganda machines which are manipulated 
by powerful, centrally-controlled organisations with the aid of high finance 
and diabolically clever methods and super media of communication. It 
encourages demagogy. It tends to involve prejudices, passions and emo- 
tions: and to indulge in electoral outbidding, there is an increasing ten- 
dency to sacrifice the good of the country and even the real interests of the 
voters to their own immediate and apparent interests. There is, thus, a 
competition among the parties in breaking laws. The result is that in- 
stead of educating the people in the difficult art of self-government, false 
slogans are raised, and unnecessary passions and excitements are aroused, 
which befog their minds. During the general elections, people cannot 
judge upon different issues, as many issues are confused together. More- 
over, the issues cannot be separated from the personalities behind them. 
Thus, according to President Ayub Khan, general elections under 
universal franchise do not result in obtaining the views of the people on 
different issues correctly. It is also not truly representative. Moreover, 
it entails definite harms. Therefore, he has envisaged a system of demo- 
cracy in which the people will be consulted indirectly and associated with 
the task of governance of the country and at the same time, they will not 
be allowed to misuse their powers. Some controls have been put on them. 
The whole country will be divided into not less than eighty thousand elec- 
toral units and each unit will elect one Elector. These eighty thou- 
sand Electors or Basic Democrats will form the Electoral College of Pakis- 
tan to elect the President and the National and Provincial Assemblies. If 
any referendum is to be held, it will be held among the Electors, and not 
among the people. Thus indirect election is the rule, and the direct election 
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of the Basic Democrats is an exception. According to President Ayub 
Khan, the new institutions are not different in essential practice from the 
“uncontrolled democracies” as prevalent in other countries. Whatever 
curbs has ben put on the people of Pakistan are desirable as is evident from 
the failings of democratic institutions in other countries. 

How far the new arrangements introduce “real democracy” can be 
seen only when the new Constitiution is examined in detail, because the 
new Constitution is the concretisation of President Ayub’s ideas of con- 
trolled democracy. 


I 


The new Constitution provides for a Presidential form of government. 
It provides for a President to be elected by basic democracies as consti- 
tuted under the Basic Democracies Order, 1959, and the tenure of his office 
is of five years. But this is a temporary provision (Part XII, Chapter 3, 
Article 229). According to Articles 155 and 158, there will be not less than 
80,000 Electors, constituted according to the Electoral Roll of Pakistan, 
and they will form the Electoral College to elect the President and National 
and Provincial Assemblies. He is eligible for re-election only once, but in 
exceptional circumstances he may enjoy three terms. 

By Article 31, the executive authority of the Republic is vested in the 
President and it has to be exercised by him directly or through officers subor- 
dinate to him in accordance with the Constitution and the Law. 

The President is to appoint his Council of Ministers and the latter 
shall be responsible to him. If any member of a Legislature is appointed 
Minister, he will have to resign his seat in the Legislature.? 

The President is the supreme authority of the Republic. The Sup- 
reme Command of the armed forces is vested in him. He can raise and 
maintain the services and their reserves, can grant commission and ap- 
point the Chief Commanders and determine their salaries and allowances.® 

For a period of twenty years, the post of Defence Minister has been 
reserved for a person who has held a rank not lower than that of Lieutenant- 
General in the Army or an equivalent rank in other fighting forces, if the 
President himself is not a Military man.* 

No bill passed by the National Assembly can become law unless it is 
assented to by the President. But the Presidential veto can be over-ridden 
by passing it again by a majority of two-thirds. This provision is similar 
to the American Constitution. In India, a special majority on the second 
voting is not required to over-ride a Presidential veto. Moreover, the Pre- 


2. Article 104 of the Constitution of Pakistan. 
3. Article 17. 
4. Article 238. 
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sident of Pakistan can by-pass the National Assembly by referring the issue 
of dispute to a referendum in the form of “yes” or “no” for the particular 
measure.® 

This is very significant power for the President in the field of legis- 
lation. In America, between 1789 to 1925, the veto was used 600 times, 
but it could be reversed by a two-thirds majority on 36 occasions only. 
Thus in America, where independence of all the three organs of Govern- 
ment has been rigidly observed, the Presidental veto has developed into a 
means of guiding and directing the law making authority of the nation.® 
Moreover, the President has been given power to legislate through Ordi- 
nances after issuing a Proclamation of Emergency and the National Assem- 
bly by Article 30, Clause 6, has been deprived of the power to disapprove 
of the Ordinance. These Ordinances will have the same effect as a law passed 
by the National Assembly.’ 

In financial matters, there is almost no control of the National Assem- 
bly on the President. It cannot discuss and vote the main budget of the na- 
tion. The salaries of the President, Ministers and Parliamentary Secre- 
taries are to be charged to the Central Consolidated Fund, and it cannot 
be voted by the Central Legislature. The demands for grants of recurring 
expenditure which will cover defence and other regular items of National 
Budget shall not be subject to the vote of National Assembly. Only new 
proposals for expenditure is to be voted by Parliament. According to Arti- 
cle 41, Clause 4 the National Assembly will have to secure the consent of 
the President before reducing a demand for a grant for recurring expendi- 
ture, 

Moreover, the President can dissolve the National Assembly, though 
it is also provided that after dissolving the National Assembly, the Presi- 
dent will have to get himself re-elected within 120 days.® 

The Constitution also provides for two Provincial Assemblies for 
West Pakistan and East Pakistan. The Legislative subjects have been 
divided between the Centre and the Provinces. The Third Schedule lists 
49 subjects on which the centre can legislate. Following the American 


5. Article 27, Clause 5. 

6. W. B. Munroe The Government of the United States, Macmillan Co., New York, 
Fifth Edition, 1947, p. 178. He writes : “In any event, all recent chief executives 
have assumed the right to veto any measure that they regard as unwise or 
inexpedient; they have not restricted themselves to those that seemed to be 
unconstitutional or unworkable. What was intended, therefore, asa weapon of 
executive self-defence has developed into a means of guiding and directing the 
law-making authority of the nation. It has been expanded into a general revising 
power, applicable to all measures of whatever sort.” 

7. Article 30. 

8. Article 41, Clause 5. 

9. Article 23, Clause 4(b). 
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tradition, the powers not delegated to the Central Legislature are vested 
with the Provincial Assemblies. The abrogated Constituion contained 
30 items in the Central list and 19 in the concurrent list. The residuary 
powers were vested with the Provinces. 

But the division of legislative powers between the centre and the pro- 
vinces is not real. The judiciary cannot invalidate a law which has been 
passed by any legislature by transgressing its constitutional limits. More- 
over, the Constitution itself empowers the central legislature to legislate 
on items not mentioned in the central list, if the national interest of Pakis- 
tan so requires. It has also been provided that the responsibility of deci- 
ding whether a legislature has power under this Constitution to make a law 
is that of the legislature itself. The legality of a law cannot be questioned 
on the ground that the legislature which enacted it had no power to do so. 
Above all, if a Provincial law conflicts with a Central Law, the former will 
be inoperative. 

The concepts of federation as propounded by Professor K.C. Wheare!” 
and Sir Robert Garran! make it quite clear, that the essence of federa- 
lism lies in the independent status of the central and provincial governments 
in their own specified spheres so that no government should encroach 
upon the other without its consent and in the case of any encroachment 
there should be a Supreme Court to set aside such an action which has been 
described by Professor Willis as the “operator” of the Constitution. The 
independence of the judiciary is peculiarly essential in a Federal form of 
government. Viewed from these standpoints, it becomes quite obvi- 





10. Article 131. 

11. Article 133. 

12, Dr. K. C. Wheare The Federal Government, Oxford University Press, Secord Ed. 
p. 16. He writes: “In the case of Federation, the fundamental principle is that 
central and regional governments are co-ordinated...that each government should 
be limited to its own sphere and within that sphere, should be independent of the 
other.” 


13. Sir Robert Garran’s definition (quoted in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Australian Constitution, 1929, p. 230, is perhaps the best. He defines it as “a 
form of government in which sovereignty or political power is divided between the 
central and local governments, so that each of them within its own sphere is 
independent of the other”. 


14. Hamilton in the Federalist No. 78, page 505, observed : “The complete indepen- 
dence of the Courts of Justice is peculiarly essential in a limited Constitution. By 
a limited Constitution, I understand one which contains certain specified exceptions 
to the Legislative authority; such for instance, as that it shall pass no bills of 
attainders, no ex-post-facto laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can be 
preserved in practice in no other way than through the medium of the Court of 
Justice whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to manifest tenor of 
the Constitution void. Without this, all the reservations of particular rights and 
privileges would amount to nothing.” (Continued on next page) 
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ous that the new Constitution of Pakistan does not provide for a Federal 
Government. There is merely a Legislative devolution to be practised at 
the sufferance of the Central Government. 

The provincial Governors are appointed by the President and are 
to hold office during his pleasure. The Governors will appoint their Coun- 
cil of Ministers but in choosing the personnel of his Council of Ministers, 
the Governors shall be guided by the advice of the President." Incase of 
conflict between a provincial Assembly and a Governor, the National 
Assembly will decide the issue.2*® With the concurrence of the National 
Assembly and the President, a Governor can dissolve the Provincial Assem- 
bly. These provisions make serious inroads into provincial autonomy. 

The new Constitution is conspicuous by not providing judicially pro- 
tected fundamental rights of the citizens in the Constitution itself. There 
are some “principles of law-making” which include provisions for freedom 
of speech and association, equality of citizens, freedom of movement and 
right to acquire property, freedom to follow vocation, freedom of religion, 
protection against retrospective punishment and protection against forced 
labour etc. But these rights are not justifiable. They are like the Directive 
Principles of State Policy of the Indian Constitution. By Article 4 “the 
responsibility of deciding whether any action of an organ of authority of the 
State or of a person performing functions on behalf of an organ of authority 
of the State is in accordance with the principles of policy is that of the organ 
of authority of the State or of the person concerned”. Again, according 
to Article 8 (2), “the validity of an action or of a law shall not be called in 
to question on the ground that it is not in accordance with the principles of 
policy and no action shall lie against the State or organ of authority of the 
State or any person on such a ground. 

Thus civil liberty can exist only at the mercy of the National Assembly 
and the President. This makes fundamental civil rights to be quite mea- 
ningless. In England also, there is no constitutional gurantee of fundamen- 


(Contd.) But whether the new Constitution of Pakistan is a “limited Constitution’’ is to 
be doubted. Because certain specified exceptions in the form of Bill of Rights as 
existent in the American Constitution have been sought to be incorporated into the 
Pakistan Constitution under Part II under the heading of principle of Law-making 
and Policy. But by Article 5, the responsibility of ensuring the conformity of law 
with the principles of law-making and policies is that of the legislature concerned. 
Morevoer, by Article 6(2), the Courts of Justice have been expressly excluded from 
pronouncing upon the validity of law on such a ground. In Pakistan, the British 
example of Legislative Supremacy has been sought to be followed, but in a 
mistaken spirit and with certain checks, i.e., referendum and executive veto. 


15. Article 82. 
16. Article 74. 


17. Part II from No. 1 to 16, Now, this part of the Constitution has, under 
popular pressure, been amended to make the rights justiciable, 
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tal civil rights. But the whole history of the British Constitutional develop- 
ment is a history of the struggle between the State-power and the people 
and the struggle has culminated in the final triumph of the people. And 
now the sovereignty of the British Parliament is only the other name of the 
sovereignty of the people. In other countries the incorporation of fun- 
damental rights in the constitutions themselves has become the touch- 
stone of judging their democratic character. 

Moreover, Article 225 provides for the continuance of “all existing 
laws” which include the much-hated Frontier Crimes Regulation and the 
recent amendment of the Code of Criminal Procedure which deprived 
persons detained under the Security of Pakistan Act, 1952, of the right of 
Habeas Corpus, will remain on the Statute Book. Moreover, no Bill or 
amendment of a Bill relating to preventive detention can be moved in the 
National Assembly without the prior consent of the President. 

Judging by the extraordinary powers which the President possesses, 
it is only fit that he should enjoy the confidence of the people and as the 
Constitution Commission recommended ‘“‘such confidence will be forth- 
coming only by the direct election of the President” as in America. But the 
new Constitution provides only for the indirect election by the basic demo- 
crats who may be easily susceptible to pressures. The basic democracies 
are like the Gram Panchayats of our country. When the electoral roll 
is completed, an Electoral College consisting of not less than eighty thousand 
Electors will be constituted. 

The only control over the President is provided by the power of the 
National Assembly to impeach the former. But this power is also hedged 
by extraordinary limitations. In America and India, only a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate and both the Houses of Parliament respectively 
are required to impeach the President. In France, only an absolute majo- 
rity of the two houses of Parliament is sufficient to propose the impeach- 
ment of the President and then the case is to be decided by the High Court 
of Justice. But the President of Pakistan can be impeached by not less than 
a three-fourths majority of the National Assembly. Even then if the pro- 
posal to impeach the President fails to secure the support of at least one-half 
of the members of the National Assembly, then the proposers shall cease 
to be members of the Assembly. Thus in Pakistan, the required majority 
for impeaching the President is not only larger, but there are also penal 
sanctions against the proposers who may recklessly resort to such an extra- 
ordinary method. 

Judging by American experience, it can be asserted that for all practi- 
cal purposes, this provision will remain almost the dead letter of the Cons- 
titution. Only President Johnson was sought to be impeached, and he too 
escaped. In Pakistan, the process has been made more difficult than that 
in America, 

Above all, what makes the situation more anomalous is the compara- 
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tive importance attached to the office of the. President and the Constitu- 
tion itself. For amending the Constitution only a two-thirds majority is 
required, whereas to impeach the President a three-fourths majority is 
essential. This obviously makes the President more important than the 
Constitution itself. Thus though the President is the pivot of the new 
dispensation, and all powerful, he is not to be directly elected as in a 
Presidential system. 

By making the President to be indirectly elected and not responsible 
to the National Assembly, the Constitution of Pakistan combines the unsa- 
youry aspects of both the Parliamentary and the Presidential forms of 
governments respectively. Moreover, in no country where Presidential 
forms of government prevails, the President has been given the power to 
dissolve the national Parliament. In the Fifth Republic of France, the 
government is made responsible to the national legislature. The French 
President has been vested with real powers and at the same time he can 
also dissolve the national assembly, but only after consulting the Prime 
Minister and the Presidents of Senate and the National Assembly. But 
the French Constitution does not provide for a Presidential form of govern- 
ment, as the essential feature of parliamentary government, i.e., the res- 
ponsibility of the government to the national legislature has been retained; 
there. Moreover, the Freach Constitution provides more for a plebisci- 
tary democracy then for a Presidential or a Parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. The example of Pakistan is indeed unprecedented. 


Ut 


This is the net picture of President Ayub Khan’s ideas of “Controlled 
Democracy”. The National Assembly is almost deprived of its powers 
to control the finance of the State, and in matters of ordinary legislation 
also, it is dependent upon the President. Provincial autonomy is a mis- 
nomer and civil liberty is still dependent to a great extent upon the mercy 
of the executive. In the original Constitution there was to be no political 
parties and no election could be fought on the basis of political parties, 
because political parties and despotism of the government cannot easily 
coexist. Political parties have acted as the sentinel of the rights of the 
people. The National Assembly has now permitted the functioning of 
political parties, but the opposition parties function under severe handi- 
caps and limitations inherent in a government owingits origin to the power 
of the armed forces. The provincial Governments and Assemblies are not 





18. Article 173—“Except as permitted by Act of the Central Legislature, any person 
who in connection with an election ... holds out himselfor any other person as 
being a member of or as having the support of a political party ... shall be 
punishable.” The National Assembly has now permitted this institution, 
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in a much better position than that of administrative divisions of a unitary 
state. And the National Assembly can also be drilled and disciplined by 
the President to the point of accepting the Presidential leadership in legis- 
lative matters. 

The Parliamentary form of government has been disclaimed as not 
suiting the genius of Pakistan, because the sense of basic unity, and cool- 
headedness and sense of mutual toleration, “which are the special character- 
istics of cold countries”, are not present in Pakistan. But the basic reason 
of rejecting a parliamentary form of government seems to be that in this 
the daily and occasional accountability of the executive to the Parliament 
and the people are inevitable, which will prove to be an unsurmountable 
hurdle in any design of setting up a benevolent and enlightened despotism 
which is implied by President Ayub’s ideas of Controlled Democracy. It 
has also been alleged that the period of parliamentary government in 
Pakistan has been a period of waste and corruptions. But if waste and 
corruption can creep up in a parliamentary form of government where 
there is so much of popular contro], there is no reason to believe that they 
will also not creep up in a form of government in which the executive is 
enjoying almost absolute power. After all, Lord Acton’s dictum is a cons- 
tant reminder that “power corrupts and absolute power absolutely cor- 
rupts a man”. 

The new Constitution has been tailored to suit President Ayub Khan 
as President. President Ayub may be a good man and he may be true to his 
profession of being the saviour of Pakistan. But what will become of the 
Constitution once the man for whom the Presidency was intended disap- 
pears is difficult to predict. There have been similar instances in Germany 
and America. In 1787, at the deliberations at Philadelphia the image of 
George Washington was there for Presidency and he was suitably installed 
as the First President. But the office has flourished under a great variety 
of occupants. In 1871, the Constitution of the German Reich was fashi- 
oned to suit Bismarck as its Chancellor. It worked well during 
his tenure of office, but it failed to function well under his successors. 
Considering the precedents, it is anybody’s guess as to what may be the 
course of development under the new Pak Constitution after President Ayub 
Khan passes from the scene. 

All in all, we can say that the new Constitution of Pakistan does not 
follow ¢he old Constitutional traditions. In making such breaks, it 
does not follow either the American or British precedents as such. But 
it seeks to combine some elements of the American, British and the new 
French Constitutions which suit the purposes of President Ayub Khan. 
But one thing appears to be obvious. If the new Constitution is worked 
faithfully, and we can only hope that it will be , it holds out a better pros- 
pect of a more firm and stable government in Pakistan. But any further 
predictions are difficult, One point cannot be overlooked, In 1960, 
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when elections to the various Basic Democracies were held, people were 
not informed that the elected Basic Democrats will also form the electoral 
college of Pakistan to elect the Frst President and different legislative bo- 
dies. This is against the general procedure of law recognised by the civi- 
lised nations of the world. Though the rule “ex inguriajus non oritor”— 
law cannot originate in an illegal action—has important exceptions, but to 
base the basic government structure of Pakistan on such an exception 
cannot be regarded as a sign of healthy tradition. Under such circum- 
stances, the conclusion is irresistible that President Ayub wanted to provide 
a Constitutional garb to his otherwise unconstitutional authority. 

Under popular presure, President Ayub has been forced to make 
several important concessions which go a long way in making a reality 
of constitutional democracy in Pakistan. During the Presidential election 
campaign of 1964-65, he showed, excepting a few undesirable instances such 
as his unwarranted emphasis on the danger of Hindu domination and holding 
out an implied threat of “Secomd Revolution’ in case of his defeat, a 
remarkable sense of toleration and patience which behoves well to his claim 
of being the maker of Pakistan—the place of the father of the nation being 
reserved for the late lamented Mr. Jinnah. He may reasonably succeed 
in establishing a constitutional democracy in Pakistan, whatever the origin, 
if he succeeds in burning his anti-India hysteria and the resultant war-psy- 
chosis in his country, because a policy of war-mongering abroad is incon- 
sistent with “democratic” institutions at home. 


Universality of the U. N. - Reform of its 
Structure and Work of International Bodies 


Jacques Madaule 


SOMETIME ago the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
U.N. was celebrated in San Francisco. This celebration was met with 
only qualified enthusiasm, for it is evident to all that the U.N. has not ful- 
filled the hopes people placed in it after the Second World War, and that it 
is now being shaken by a profound many-sided crisis. We should, however, 
concentrate here on what is now described as ‘‘the precarious situation of the 
U.N”. It would be impossible not to, because we believe that, in spite 
of its imperfections and very limited effectiveness, the U.N. remains a vital 
organ of world peace, even though such an important country as Indonesia 
has now decided to withdraw from it. 

The relative impotence revealed by the U.N. during the last twenty 
years has three basic causes : 

I, It was assumed that the unity of the forces engaged in the struggle 
against German racialist policies and against Japanese milita- 
rism would continue in peace time. But the nations which 
founded the U.N. were soon involved on opposite sides of the 
cold war. This has resulted in an insuperable mutual distrust, 
which has paralysed the activity of the Security Council, the 
executive body of this organisation. 

2. While the U.N. had hardly more than fifty members to begin with 
it has now 115. This makes it necessary to consider enlarging 
the Security Council as well as reorganising the Secretariat, 
whose vital task it is to carry out from day to day the decisions 
adopted by the Assembly and the Security Council. 

3. The U.N. cannot fulfil its proper functions unless it is truly univer- 
sal. Yet for the last fifteen years one great country has remained 
outside : the People’s Republic of China. 

Some people propose that the Charter of the U.N. should be entirely 
re-written. They imagine some sort of a world government supported by 
some kind of police force, also on a world scale. Of course, these dreams 
should be respected and may be one day they will be realised. In the pre- 
sent world situation they are nothing but utopian. | do not say that the 
Charter ought not to be revised. Indeed, the Charter itself makes provision 
for its own revision, But we have to choose between large-scale structural 
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reforms which cannot be implemented at present and which would be dan- 
gerous if they were undertaken, and in any event, useless, and lesser re- 
forms which are both feasible and useful. We believe that we must be 
limited and realistic in our demands, which means choosing the latter type 
of reform. Thus, for example, in order to take into account the considera- 
ble increase in membership, it has already been virtually decided to raise 
the number of nations having seats in the Security Council to fifteen. This 
will make it easier to take account of the variations between different 
regions of the world and the different conditions prevailing within member 
countries. For some of them belong to the industrialised part of the world, 
while others are developing countries; some are socialist countries, others 
capitalist ; others again are uncommitted and have no wish to take sides 
in the confiict between the great powers of the world today. In order that 
all these trends and regional peculiarities may be equitably represented in 
the Security Council, it has become desirable to enlarge it, and even this 
new increase will doubtless still be insufficient. 

Certain reforms in the General Secretariat would also be very useful. 
This body has certainly played a very important role during some recent 
crises, Although it has been denied the possibility of investigating, 
as it ought to have done, the case of the American aggression against the 
Dominican Republic, its intervention has nevertheless so far avoided the 
situation in which a nation would have been prevented by force from deci- 
ding its own destiny. In order that the General Secretariat may play the 
limited, discreet but extremely useful part proper to it, it is essential that 
it should be headed by a man belonging to an uncommitted and a developing 
country, for these countries are at present the most numerous group within 
the U.N. But it is essential, too, that in carrying out his routine duties he 
should be able to rely upon the support of qualified representatives of the 
different groups of states at present in the U. N.—Western countries, 
uncommitted countries and socialist countries. 

In this connection, it must be said, that this tripartition which till 
a few years ago obviously corresponded to international realities, no longer 
does so today. We have here always opposed the policy of two rival blocs, 
with a neutral bloc between them. We shall therefore not complain if 
in the field of world peace which is essentially our own, the blocs do not 
appear today in their simple arrangement. Oppositions have arisen in all 
of them; the inclinations of certain non-aligned countries stand out more 
clearly than hitherto ; and finally, relations have been established amongst 
members of opposing blocs, which are complex and which are becoming 
ever closer. 

This means that the world is changing and the U.N. must always show 
itself capable of adapting itself to new situations. That is why, if the Charter 
has to be modified, it must be in the direction of greater flexibility, We 
must be aware of allowing it to reflect an essentially fluid situation by fixing 
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it. The main fault of the Charter of 1945 was precisely that it translated 
into institutions a transient situation which could not fail to change in a 
short time. Let us not commit the same error today. But | do not think we 
should be doing so in recommending that the present General Secretariat 
be given somewhat stronger teeth. The state of the world today is more 
complex than that of 1945 or even 1958, and we cannot prophecy what it 
will be tomorrow. The Secretariat should be able to call upon independent 
personalities, drawn from outside its own ranks, to carry out temporary 
missions, individually or in groups. But that will only be possible in so far 
as one power or group of powers does not exert a dominating influence 
on the U.N., for that could lead to doubts about the impartiality of the 
Secretariat itself. 

Indeed, the sole cause of the grave financial crisis which the United 
Nations faces today was the initiative taken in the Congo by the Secretary- 
General at the time. A similar situation must not arise again. The inter- 
ventions of the U.N. must be of a purely holding kind, and aim only at inter- 
national neutralisation. It is necessary to amend guarantees of this cha- 
racter so as to make them acceptable to all concerned ; such was not the 
case a few years ago. The present engagements of the U.S. are certainly 
excessive, and weigh too heavily upon the U.N. Greater equality should 
be established, which would moreover be in line with the increasingly 
universal character of the United Nations. Keeping these principles in mind, 
it should be possible to resolve the present financial crisis and to avoid its 
recurrence. In fact, the crisis is only the result of the partiality which the 
U.N. evinced in a particularly serious situation, a partiality due to excessive 
domination by a single power within the U.N. This imbalance has again 
been demonstrated fifteen years later, by the refusal to admit to the U.N. 
one of the largest powers in the world : the People’s Republic of China. 
It is important that this unjust and dangerous situation be ended as soon 
as possible. A permanent seat has been reserved for China in the Security 
Council. Nothing could be more proper. But for fifteen years this seat 
has been unjustly occupied by the representative of the so-called govern- 
ment of Taiwan, which exists only thanks to the military and financial 
support of the United States. 

As a result, China, in the true sense, the real China, is kept outside 
the U.N., although no important international question whether it be the 
restoration of peace in south-east Asia or disarmament, can be effectively 
dealt with in the absence of a country whose population today is by far the 
largest in the world. This is an aberration which must be put right as soon 
as possible, if we do not want the United Nations to perish as the League 
of Nations perished, because it was not truly universal. Until this 
situation is put right in accordance with the strictest justice, the United 
Nations will be unable to play their proper part and they will continue to 
be suspected of being merely the instrument of a dominating power. 
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The admission to the United Nations of the People’s Republic of China 
would not only result in demonstrating the real universality of the U.N. 
It would also show that the United States no longer lays down the law there, 
and that the U.N. is really fit to be the impartial instrument for world 
peace which is their rightful function. As long as this monstrous gap 
remains nothing useful can be done for the U.N. 

The United Nations, when it becomes truly universal, can and must 
be an instrument for world peace, only on condition that we do not expect 
from it something that it cannot give, at least in the present circum- 
stances. The weaknesses with which we reproach it, indeed, are not 
due to this or that fault in the Charter, but to an international situation 
which it is in nobody’s power to change. However, this situation does 
not prevent the United Nations from playing a useful role, in fact in a way, 
it imposes this role on it. It is, indeed, as has been said, a forum of 
the peoples, or rather of the governments. A popular non-official assembly 
perhaps represents the peoples more truly. But it is the governments who 
make war on each other. It is thus important that there should be in the 
world a permanent place where they can meet, or can engage in negotia- 
tions and make contacts. In the Assembly all the nations, whatever their 
importance, have an equal right to speak and to vote. It truly represents a 
democracy of sovereign states where world affairs can be freely debated, 
where meetings can take place on an equal footing between representatives 
of the most powerful states, of the oldest nations, and the newly indepen- 
dent nations; and of the smallest nations who though they may not have 
so many responsibilities, have as many rights, We must preserve, at any 
cost, this unique world forum by making it truly universal. 

All the more because the U.N. does not limit the activity to the de- 
bates of the General Assembly and of the Security Council nor to the perma- 
nent work of the Secretariat —two interrelated questions—which are more 
vital than any other for the future of mankind, can only be dealt with 
satisfactorily under the auspices of the United Nations. | refer to the 
question of disarmament and of the economic relations between the indus- 
trialised nations and the ‘‘third world’’—the developing countries. 

It is not my intention to discuss the question of general disarmament, 
in this paper. | would only like to underline that nothing in this field can 
usefully be done except by the intermediacy of the United Nations. But 
for this it is indispensable that the United Nations should be truly universal 
that is to say that it should include the People’s Republic of China. No mea- 
sure can have any effect unless it is taken in full agreement with one of the 
greatest powers in the world. Nonetheless, and even in its present state 
the U.N. has already done some good work. It has explored all the techni- 
cal aspects of the problem of disarmament, and they are many. Thanks to 
the patience of its commissions, points of view have been brought closer 
on all technical questions: the banning of nuclear weapons and the control 
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of such a ban ; stages of disarmament, simultaneous control and effective 
disarmament etc. ‘Nobody has more than a few steps to take in order to 
meet the other. But the “green light” must be given by the politicians, so 
that the meeting may take place. 

Now, the situation is at present blocked by the aggressive policy of 
the United States in Vietnam and in San Domingo. The cold war climate, 
which had grown milder during the last three years, is coming back again. 
In his recent speech in the U.S. Senate, Senator Robert Kennedy showed 
perfectly how Johnson’s present policy is turning away from the major objec- 
tive of general and controlled disarmament. It can be seen from this that 
it is necessary to fight at the same time for disarmament and against American 
imperialism, and also against all the imperialists allied to the latter. Far 
from there being any contradiction between the two objectives, they are 
complementary. lt is also important to insist unremittingly on the dangers 
to which the whole of humanity would be exposed in the case of nuclear 
war. These dangers exist already today. They will be more serious tomor- 
row, for scientific and technological progress does not stop. When the 
dissemination of nuclear weapons becomes a fait accompli, it will no doubt 
be too late. Humanity is in the peril of rushing to its doom. These are 
truths which are more deeply felt by the small nations which have not the 
means of acquiring nuclear weapons for themselves, but who would be 
victims of a nuclear conflict just as much as the others. 

It is for this reason also that the U.N. is an indispensable meeting place 
and tribune. World public opinion, to which the chancelleries are little 
used to pay attention, can be expressed there in complete freedom ; and 
furthermore contacts can be made there which are mutually useful. It is 
only thus that it will be possible to create the climate indispensable for the 
success of the great enterprise of disarmament so important for humanity. 
But this demands the breaking of old habits, the renunciation of old routines; 
the U.N. must be the school of a new diplomacy. The second great prob- 
lem is that of the coexistence of two groups of states whose standards of 
living are dangeously differrent : the less developed countries and the 
industrialised countries. Between them the difference does not diminish 
but goes on growing for well-known reasons. The demographic develop- 
ment of the countries of the ‘third world’ is twice as rapid as that of the 
industrialised countries. The terms of exchange between raw materials 
and food stuffs on the one hand and manufactured products on the other 
are growing progressively less favourable to the countries of the Third 
World. This stems from the effects of technical developments (plastics are 
more and more replacing raw materials) and also from the agricultural policy 
of the United States and Europe, which are importing relatively less raw 
materials than in the past. 

What part can the United Nations play in this connection ? The 
poor countries need technical aid and financial assistance. ‘Bilateral’ aid 
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is always more dangerous to their political independence than that which 
can be provided by the United Nations, always supposing that the latter 
is not American aid in disguise. It is obvious, on the other hand, that this 
problem is closely linked with the problem of disarmament, for disarmament 
alone can make available the enormous credits needed by the developing 
countries, The Economic and Social Council can play a most useful part in 
this field, provided it be enlarged in the same spirit which has led to the 
recent enlargement of the Security Council. It is a pity that there is some 
talk at present of reducing the budget of this Council. 

Finally, one of the essential aims of the setting up of the United Nations 
is the peaceful settlement of international differences. In this connection 
the International Court of Justice is one of the principal bodies in the U.N. 
But at present it is only seldom that the Court of Justice is employed in 
conflicts over matters of law, in arbitration or mediation, at least between 
countries belonging to different political groupings. What seems to be most 
inline with the general situation is to seek and undertake negotiations, but 
also conciliation procedures. It would be desirable to work towards the 
development of such procedures, at least as regards economic conflicts arising 
between states of the same group and between states belonging to different 
groups. 

| have sought in this paper to limit our attention to what is concrete and 
feasible. We must stress that the U.N. should not aim to become a super 
state; itis a meeting place to be used for political negotiation and also it 
brings together and makes possible the work of a number of international 
organisations throughout the world, which everybody knows and which are 
extremely useful. If we wish to emerge from the present crisis, which is a 
political crisis, there is thus no point in suggesting large-scale reforms, which 
have no chance of being accepted by the great powers and might well offend 
national feeling in the new countries. It is better to try to make the U.N. 
a more efficient instrument, improving it by small detailed reforms. So we 
should above all work to ease international tension, putting the stress on 
disarmament and the development of those countries which were the victims 
of colonialism; and this means a continuous struggle against the different 
forms of imperialism and principally of American imperialism. This impe- 
rialism has not only in the course of the last few months poisoned the inter- 
national atmosphere by blatant acts of aggression, but within the United 
Nations itself and in such a regional grouping as that of the O.A.S, it has 
behaved in such a way as to throw international relations out of gear. 

In a word, we must develop the moderating action of the U.N. which 
appears to be, in the present circumstances, the proper function of this in- 
stitution. Its true role is that of ‘‘power moderator”. In numerous cases, 
Suez, the Lebanon, Israel, Cyprus, and, at the moment, San Domingo, 
the influence of the U.N. as such has been beneficial. It has facilitated con- 
tacts, made possible certain missions of enquiry or control, ‘‘Its true value” 
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writes a particularly competent author, Virollay, ‘‘is conciliation, which 
allows necessary changes to come about in a peaceful way as far as possible. 
It allows the powers involved in an unwise military intervention, or one 
contrary tothe Charter, to withdraw. It interposes between relations of 
force a neutral international element which corrects and attenuates their 
imbalance.” 

These are apparently very modest objectives, but today we must not 
underestimate their importance or their necessity. Let us remember what 
was written in 1963 by Pope John XXII in his Encyclical Pacem in Terris : 
“We therefore desire with all our heart that the U.N. should be able, 
increasingly, to adapt its structure and its means of action to ‘the great 
scope and high worth of its mission. May it soon come to pass that this 
organisation will be able to guarantee the rights of the individual, those 
rights which flow directly from our natural dignity and which for this 
reason, are universal, inviolable and inalienable.” 

I think that today we ought to endorse that declaration. As we work 
to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the United Nations, we shall 
be working to consolidate peace. We shall be encouraging the development 
of general disarmament, we shall be helping to lessen the widening gap bet- 
ween the standard of life of the industrialised countries and that of the coun- 
tries of the “third world”, we shall be fighting effectively against imperialism 
and proving in practice that the representatives of the peace-loving peoples 
ofthe world are capable of making a constructive contribution to a body 
which brings together the states of the whole world. But our first task 
is to demand and to make sure that this body becomes truly universal 
through the admission of the People’s Republic of China, for its present 
importance stems, to alarge measure, from the ostracism which has been 
imposed on a great nation which still persists. No reform will be really 
valid until the universality of the U.N. is assured. 


Discussion on the Paper 


The discussion of this paper which was presented at the World 
Congress for Peace, National Independence and General Disarmament 
recently held at Helsinki, centred round the problems of the U.N., its role, 
the necessity for its reform and the question of the structure of the other 
international organisations. 

Here, opinions differed considerably. A speaker from Ghana recom- 
mended a radical reform of the U.N. and an end to the privileges of the 
great powers. Wherever the U.N. have interfered, they have helped Ameri- 
can imperialism as in the case of Korea, and, in the Congo, contributed 
to the murder of Lumumba. On the other hand, the U.N. has remained 
helpless in the face of American aggression in Vietnam and San Domingo. 
The refusal to grant the People’s Republic of China its rightful place in the 
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U.N. violates the principle of universality and makes any agreements on 
disarmament meaningless. Ghana proposed : 


l. Enlargement of the Security Council to 12 members : Britain, 
France, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., People’s Republic of China, two African 
states, one fron Latin America, two Asians, one East European 
and one Western European nation. 

2. -To abolish the veto and declare valid any resolution of the Security 
Council passed by 7 or more votes, including at least two per- 
manent members. 

3. Yearly elections of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, who can be re-elected only after a period of five years. 

4. Review of the U.N. Charter after every five years. 

This criticism was supported by aspeaker from the German Democratic 
Republic who, however, had reservations about abolishing the veto. He 
declared that the Johnson doctrine violated all principles of the U.N. and 
pleaded for universality of the U.N. which should include not only the 
People’s Republic of China, but also countries like the Democratic Republic 
of Germany ` 

An Italian speaker supported the democratisation of the U.N. and a 
limitation of regional bilateral agreements. The present structure of the 
world court makes it well-nigh impossible to enforce its decisions. 

India supported Mr. Madaule’s paper on the U.N. and demanded a 
reform, and not the destruction of the U.N. so that it could develop into 
something closer to the idea of an effective world parliament. The Indian 
delegation suggested that a concerted world campaign be undertaken for the 
following : . 

l. Ratification of the General Assembly Resolution adopted in Decem- 
ber 1963 regarding the expansion of the Security Council and 
other organs of the United Nations by those permanent members 
of the Security Council who have not yet done so. 

2. Admission of the People’s Republic of China to the United Na- 
tions and to its permanent seat in the Security Council. 

3. Calling of a special session of the General Assembly to consider 
the Vietnam situation. 

4. Expansion of the scope and power of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The Indian delegation further expressed the hope that Indonesia will 
reconsider her decision of leaving the U.N. and will rejoin the organi- 
sation in order to strengthen and improve it. 

The Soviet delegation declared that the peace partisans throughout 
the world should step up their activities against the policy of imperialists 
within the United Nations as this prevents this organisation from fulfilling 
its aims. It is imperative that the peace partisans should cnosistently 
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expose such policies, that they work for improving the efficiency of the U.N. 
in strict conformity with its Charter, for genuine universality of that orga- 
nisation, for reinstating the legitimate rights of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic in the U.N., for the admission of the German Democratic Republic, of 
the Korean People’s Republic and other states to the United Nations. 
The representation of the emerging states of Asia and Africa in the U.N. is 
a matter of primary importance. The year 1965, when we marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the U.N., should becomea year of the complete 
abolition of colonialism on the basis of the Declaration of Granting Indepen- 
dence to the Colonial Peoples and Countries, adopted by the U.N. on the 
14th December 1963. 

A different opinion was voiced by the People’s Republic of China as 
well as the Republic of Indonesia. The Chinese speaker pointed out the 
complete failure of U.N. peace efforts. The U.S.A. has been able to make 
the U.N. into an instrument of its imperialist policy. Any reorganisation 
must reflect the new world situation and must be based on the principle of 
universality, which is grossly violated by the denial of the rightful place of 
the People’s Republic of China in that body. 

The Indonesian speaker emphasised that no crisis has been solved by 
the U.N. Conferences such as those in Bandung and Accra have helped 
to solve conflicts infinitely more than anything the U.N. has done. That is 
particularly true of the fight for independence. The declaration of the U.N. 
for an end to colonialism has in practice been distorted into an impe- 
rialist tool to realise neo-colonialism. This declaration is not beneficial 
to the struggle of the people for their independence. The headquarters 
of the U.N. should be removed from the United States. They should expel 
such puppet states as Malaysia, Congo and Israel and the government 
of Saigon and accept not only the People’s Republic of China but the Demo- 
cratic Republics of Vietnam and Korea and the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. The U.N. has helped to create the puppet state of Malaysia. When 
Indonesia left the U.N. she did not mean to isolate herself. The holding 
of the Conference of Conefo is important as a catalyst for changing the 
character of the U.N. 


Indo-Soviet Relations in Retrospect 


Karunakar Gupta 


Since the death of Nehru and exit of Khrushchev from political power, 
there has been speculation in various political circles about the future trend 
of Indo-Soviet relations. Undoubtedly Nehru and Khrushchev were the 
two main architects of Indo-Soviet understanding, which they built up into 
a solid edifice since the death of Stalin in 1953. Now that one is snatched 
away by death and the other is ousted from office by pressures within the 
ruling party, what are the prospects of Indo-Soviet solidarity being main- 
tained in the context of changing relations of world politics with its in- 
herent unpredictability ? Sino-Indian relations were paraded as the shin- 
ing example of the principle of Panch Sheel or peaceful coexistence till 
recently; now these relations have been coloured by the worst manifesta- 
tions of the Cold War. Is there no similar danger of the present amicable 
Indo-Soviet relations floudering on the rock of a changed international 
situation in the future? 

Every student of power politics knows that no country has permanent 
enemies or permanent friends but only permanent interests. But the con- 
cept of permanent interests also may change due to changes in geography 
and technology of warfare. Assessment of a country’s permanent interests 
is also based on various other factors such as politics, economics, history 
etc. An analysis of the course of Indo-Soviet relations during 1946-65 in 
the light of these various factors might give us some clue as to whether and 
how far the permanent interests of India and the Soviet Union coincide or 
conflict, and that may help us to anticipate the tide of Indo-Soviet relations 
in the years to come. 


Geo-politics and Indo-Soviet Relations. 


It is a well-known fact that during the British days, when India was 
undivided, the rulers of India were very much afraid of the Soviet Union, 
the only powerful neighbour that India had in those days. (Another po- 
tentially powerful neighbour of our country—China was then lying weak 
and divided, and posed no military threat). Mr. K. M. Panikkar who was 
studying the problems of Indian foreign policy in 1943 mainly from the 
point of view of geo-politics (THE FUTURE OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA), was also 
concerned about the presence of the powerful neighbour the Soviet Union, 
which would pose problems of security in the North-Western frontier of free 
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India asin the British days. Mr.K.P.S. Menon, a doyen among the 
Indian diplomats also believed in 1944 that: “Whether India attains 
dominion status or formal indepdence, it will be to her interest to 
adhere to the main lines of her present Frontier Policy”. He also quoted 
Kautilya’s definition of an enemy as ‘‘that State which is situated on the 
border of one’s own state”. 

However, the partitioning of the country coincident with the transfer of 
power in India in August 1947 removed the problem of proximity to the 
Soviet Union to a great extent through the emergence of Pakistan in the 
north-wast region of the Indian sub-continent, China remained the only 
powerful or potentially powerful neighbour to India with a long frontier, 
while the Soviet Union became our “‘neighbour’s neghbour” and a poten- 
tial, friendly state according to the Kautilyan concept of geo-politics. 


Indian Anti-colonialism and Soyiet Communism 1946-47 


In 1947, when India emerged as a sovereign state the Cold War bet- 
ween the Soviet Union and the West was already in full swing. India remained 
uncommitted in the Cold War. Mr. Nehru in his first foreign policy state- 
ment in September 1946 as the Vice-Chairman of the Interim Government 
expresseed India’s desire to cultivate friendly relations with both the Super- 
Powers, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. In 1946-47 session of the United 
Nations, there was close co-operation between India and the Soviet Union 
because of their similar attitude on various issues concerning colonialism, 
trusteeship question, racialism in South Africa as well as the problems of 
U.N. membership, disarmament, banning of atomic weapons and the ques- 
tion of veto etc. This led John Foster Dulles, the U.S. delegate in the 
Trusteeship Council to say, “In India, Soviet Communism exercises a 
strong influence through the Interim Hindu Government”. (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, 18 January 1947) The withdrawal of the Soviet armed forces 
from North Iran soon after a complaint was lodged in the Security Council 
in 1946, also convinced India that the Soviet Union was ready to abandon 
her historic interests in the Persian Gulf region. 


Impact of Cold War on Indo-Soyiet Relations 1947-48-49 


In the San Francisco Conference of the U.N. in 1945, the Soviet dele- 
gate Mr. Molotov regretted the subordinate status of the Indian delegates 
and expressed the hope that the voice of an independent India would be 
heard without delay in the councils of the world. But when there was 
transfar of power in India on 15th August.1947, the Soviet Union entertained 
doubts about the sovereign status attained by India, as she still remained 
a Dominion within the British Commonwealth. Also soon after the trans- 
fer of power in the second session of the U.N. Assembly in September 1947, 
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there arose misgivings in the minds of the Soviet leaders as to the motive 
of the Indian Government because of their attitude on the question of 
Korea, Greece as well as the creation of the Interim Committee. India 
with U.S. backing, ran unsuccessfully against Soviet Ukraine for a Security 
Council seat in the fall of 1947 in contravention of the tacit understanding 
among the Powers for ‘“‘geographical distribution of the Security Council 
seats”. “It was clear that Rusia had become uncertain of India’s attitude 
and was generally suspicious of our approach to questions of vital interest 
to her”—-wrote Mr. K.M. Panikkar, who had met the Ukranian delegate 
incompany with Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit during the second session of the 
U.N. Assembly. (In two Chinas: pp. 10-11) 

In October 1947, there was the birth of the new International Commu- 
nist body known as the Cominform. The Zhdanov thesis about the 
international situation stressed on the polarisation of world forces between 
the U.S.S.R. and democratic countries, and the “imperialist countries led 
by the U.S.A. and U.K.” Soon after, the Communist Party of India with- 
drew its partial support from the Nehru Government and declared it to 
be a government of the big bourgeoisie tied to British imperialism and 
allied to princes and landlords. Indian foreign policy did show a definite 
swing towards the West for a time on a number of issues during the period, 
other than those referred to in the U.N. India gave support to the Western 
Union Pact and to Western rearmament against a would-be aggressor in 
the Joint Communique of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers issued in 
October 1948. India was hesitant to utilise the Soviet offer of technical 
aid without strings made at the E.C.A.F.E. Conference in 1948. The Go- 
vernment of India was worried about the course of the civil war raging in 
China, as well as the armed uprisings in Burma, Indo-China and Malaya 
which were presumed to be inspired by International Communism embo- 
died in the newly created Cominform. In 1948-49, the Government of 
India had also to face serious defiance of law and order from the members 
of the C.P.I. in the form of threatened railway strikes and local armed 
uprisings as in Telengana. 

The Soviet attitude towards India was very cold during 1948-49. 
While the grief evoked by Gandhiji’s death on 30 January 1948, was almost 
universal, Mr. K. P. S. Menon noted, “One country, and one only, passed 
over his death in silence. No message of condolence came from Russia, 
not a word of comment appeared in Soviet newspapers”. (THE FLYING 
TROIKA: p.18). In July 1948, the Soviet commentator M. Leonidov 
in an article in the New Times under the heading “India’s Plutocratic Dynas- 
ties” tried to bring out the reactionary character of the Indian Government. 
In an article published in 1949, the leading Soviet Indologist, A.M. Diakov 
wrote: “The Indian Government has become the principal agent of Anglo- 
American imperialism in south-east Asia ... Gandhi has never headed the 
armed struggle against imperialism and has never come out against traitors 
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from among Indians. On the contrary, he has always been the principal 
traitor of the mass national liberation movement.” (Quoted by Rubin- 
stein THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION pp. 93-4). On the question 
of Kashmir which came up before the U.N. Security Council in January 
1948, the Soviet Union took up an indifferent attitude in the beginning. 
Even on the issue of Indonesian freedom raised in the U.N. during this 
period, there was divergence of opinion between India and the Soviet 
Union. The Dutch-Indonesian Agreement (December 1949), which was 
preceded by a ruthless suppression of Communist elements in Indonesia, 
was condemned by the Soviet delegate in the United Nations while India 
put her seal of approval on it. In April 1949, Mr. R. Palme Dutt, the well- 
known British Communist publicist condemned Mr. Nehru as a would-be 
Chiang Kai-shek : “Mr Nehru has begun on the path of Chiang Kai- 
shek. He knows where that path ends.” (The Labour Monthly, April 
1949). India’s decision to maintain the ties of the Commonwealth (whlie 
adopting a republican constitution), conveyed to the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister’s Conference in April 1949, as also Mr. Nehru’s visit to the U.S.A. 
in October 1949 in the context of the victory of the Communist revolution 
in China created further misgivings in the Soviet mind, so much so that 
they extended an invitation to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan to visit the U.S.S.R. in 1949. 


The Rise of People’s China, Failure of Nehru’s visit to the U.S.A. and the 
New Turn in Indo-Soyiet Relations. 


The apparent failure of Mr. Nehru’s visit to the U.S.A. (his expecta- 
tions about one-million-ton wheat loan on favourable terms were belied, 
U.S. manoeuverings to get Admiral Nimitz as plebiscite Administrator in 
Kashmir continued), as also Mr. Nehru’s open pleadings in favour of imme- 
diate recognition of Communist China, and his passionate call for a halt 
in the arms race which had been currently intensified in the U.S.A. follow- 
ing upon the first atomic explosion in the Soviet Union in August 1949, 
helped to create a new climate for rapprochement between the Soviet Union 
and the Government of India. The appoinment of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
as the Indian Ambassador in Moscow in July 1949 had become a positive 
factor in resolving Indo-Soviet misunderstanding as he was, to say the least, 
completely unaffected by anti-Soviet or pro-Western obsessions. In late 
1949, India signed its first trade agreement with the Soviet Union, which 
promished India 200,000 tons of wheat for Indian tea and jute. The recog- 
nition of the People’s Republic of China by the Government of India on 30 
December 1949, as also for the joint initiative taken by India and the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council for the seating of the People’s Republic of 
China in the U.N. facilitated mutual understanding between the two 
powers. On 26 Januery 1950, the Chairman of the Presidium of the Sup- 
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reme Soviet, sent warm felicitations on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the Indian Republic. In January 1950, Prime Minister Stalin granted an 
interview to Dr. Radhakrishnan which was supposed to be highly significant. 


‘The Korean Crisis and its Impact on Indo-Soviet Relations 


When the Korean war started on 25 June 1950, the Soviet Union was con- 
tinuing her boycot of the Security Council proceedings on the issue 
of representation of the People’s Republic of China in the U.N. as per her 
decision of 10 January 1950. As aresult, when the complaint of invasion 
from North Korea across the 38th Parallel was submitted by the U.S. 
representative, the Security Council under U.S. initiative took a one- 
sided view of things and called for collective action against the North Ko- 
rean Government bypassing the veto. Sir B.N. Rau, the Indian delegate 
who was the Chairman of the Security Council at that time, took a partisan 
attitude in allowing a South Korean delegate to make a statement in the 
Council on the alleged aggression from the North, while denying a hearing 
to the North Koreans as suggested by the Yugoslav delegate. Also Sir 
B. N. Rau voted in favour of a U.S.-U.K. resolution on 25 June 1950 
which asked only the North Koreans to cease-fire and go back to the 38th 
Parallel even though the South Koreans also advanced north of the 
Parallel at one very strategic centre known as Haeju on the way to the nor- 
thern capital Pyongyang. The Indian delegate at the U.N. was supposed 
to have voted on the first resolution on his own, there being no communi- 
cation from New Delhi (Mr. Nehru was then on his way back from a tour 
of south-east Asian countries). His voting in favour of the first resolu- 
tion, was supposed to have been influenced by the U.N. Secretary-General 
Mr. Trygve Lie (‘IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE’ p.329). After some hesitation, 
India also gave unqualified support to the U.S.-sponsored collective action 
against North Korea, whom she regarded as an aggressor. India was 
the only one among the three non-aligned Powers in the Security Council 
at that time, who gave such support to this Western move (Yogoslavia and 
Egypt abstained). This first diplomatic move by India in the Korean crisis 
brought a sudden bitter estrangement in Indo-Soviet relations. 

But this deviation from the path of strict abstention in the issues of 
Cold War was soon to be corrected—as soon as Mr. Nehru was properly 
apprised of the real issues involved in Korea, as to how the then U.S.-domi 
nated U.N. was trying to force a solution in Korea over the heads of the 
two Great Powers—China and the Soviet Union, who were most vitally 
concerned in the future of Korea as next-door neighbours. On the advice 
of K.M. Panikkar, Nehru on 13 July 1950 took a bold persona diplomatic 
initiative to retrieve the situation. He sent identical telegrams to Stalin 
and the U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson wherein he stressed the 
necessity of bringing in the Soviet Union back in the Security Council as 
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also seating the People’s Republic of China so that the deadlock in the 
Security Council might be immediately ended and effective action taken 
to stop the war in Korea. This diplomatic initiative brought a favourable 
response from Stalin, and this might be regarded as aturning point in 
Indo-Soviet relations, even though the U.S. State Department threw a 
cold douche on it. 

The U.N. decision under U.S. initiative to carry the war into 
North Korea on 7 October 1950, inspite of warnings from India that this 
would lead to entry of the People’s Republic of China in the Korean war 
to secure her borders along the Yalu river and the subsequent events 
such as the collapse of General MacArthur’s offensive in November 
1950 and the threat of President Truman about dropping the atom bomb, 
brought closer co-operation between India and the Soviet Union in the 
U.N. at this period. India joined the U.S.S.R. in opposing the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution (Acheson Plan) in November 1950, which would 
empower the General Assembly to take up collective action to ensure peace 
and security when the Security Council would be deadlocked due to 
great power disunity. 

In December 1950, there were certain misgivings in the Soviet 
block about India’s appeal to the Communist forces not to cross 
the 38th Parallel, as also about India’s cease-fire proposal at a time 
when the U.S.-led U.N. army seemed to be facing a collapse under the 
impact of the Chinese offensive. But India (and Burma) stood solidly 
behind the Soviet bloc in opposing the U.S. sponsored resolution on 1 Feb- 
ruary 1951 calling China as aggressor. India also refused to participate 
in the U.N. Assembly vote on 18 May 1951, which would impose an arms 
embargo against Communist China and North Korea. Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, the Indian Ambassador in the Soviet Union gave immediate and warm 
support to the Soviet delegate M. Malik’s proposal for a cease-fire along 
the 38th parallel made in a radio speech on 25 June 1951. In August 1951, 
India expressed her inability to attend the U.S.-sponsored conference in 
San Francisco for the consideration of the draft Japanese Peace Treaty, 
and this was a silent protest against the exclusion of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China from its deliberations. 

These various moves of Indian diplomacy were designed to contri- 
bute to a peaceful settlement in the Far East, which would entail due recog- 
nition being given to the vital interests of the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the two great powers in the region. The 
guiding motive behind the various diplomatic postures taken by India 
during the period of the Korean War (June 1950-July 1953) was to localise 
the conflict and bring it to an early end. The Korean War was the focal 
point of the Cold War at the period and had within it the seeds of a mighty 
world conflict, which would spell ruin for India. As Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit said on 1 January 1951: “We feel that war is a greater threat to- 
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us than Communism in Asia...” 

The Soviet appreciation of the Indian diplomacy for peace was made 
clear, when on 17 January 1952 the Soviet delegate in the Security Council 
Jacob Malik broke his country’s silence on the Kashmir question and took 
a definitely pro-Indian view lending support to the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, whose creation was strongly objected to by Pakistan. Close 
understanding between India and the Soviet Union also became explicit 
when in April 1952, Prime Minister Stalin who had not met any foreign 
dignitaries for about two years, granted an interview to Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
the Indian Ambassadar on the eve of his relinquishing office. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan declared in a speech in India on 27 August 1952, “We find that at 
present there is a group of Western nations trying to crush Russia. If 
Hitler were alive to-day, he would have considered the present moment a 
supreme truimph of his philosophy.” In November-December 1952, 
there was however, a sudden deterioration in Indo-Soviet relations, when 
Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian delegate at the U.N., accepted certain 
British sponsored amendments (with a view to remove U. S. misgivings) 
to the original compromise formula on the vexed problem of repatriation 
of P.O.W.’s, which was responsible for dragging the conflict in Korea for 
more than a year and adding to world tension. The Indian resolution was 
passed by an overwhelming majority, 54-5, unprecedented in the annals 
of the U.N. The only countries which opposed it were the Soviet Union 
and other members of the socialist bloc, and this put them obviously on the 
wrong in the eyes of world opinion. It was in this context that the Soviet 
delegate Vyshinski made a provocative indictment that the Indian reso- 
lution on the P.O.W.’s in Korea “was designed to aggravate the conflict”. 

Vyshinisky expressed his exasperation about the Indian attitude to- 
wards the problem of repatriation of the P.O.W.’s in another statement 
on 2 December 1952 : “At best you (Indians) are dreamers and idealists, 
at worst, you don’t understand your own position and camouflage horri- 
ble American policy” (The Hindu, 3 December 1952). The current mis- 
givings were also reflected in the attitude of the Congress Party members 
in the Indian Parliament towards the expansion of trade with the Soviet 
Union. On 25 November 1952 the Communist M.P. Mr. Sundarayya 
brought a resolution in the Rajya Sabha urging for an expansion of trade 
with the Soviet Union, a number of Congress Party M.P.’s ridiculed the 
idea of trade promotion with the U.S.S.R.—citing high prices of certain 
consumer goods prevailing there. On 16 April 1953, Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
who had been one of the main architects of Indo-Soviet understanding 
made a bitter criticism of the Cominform as raising world tension, while 
he was speaking on the centenary of the Indian Railways. 

The reopening of the armistice negotiations on the initiative of the 
People’s Republic of China, and the signing of the Armistice Agreement 
in Korea on 27 July 1953, on the basis of the original unamended Indian 
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formula removed once for all the main causes of Indo-Soviet misunder- 
standing. Stalin’s death in March 1953, also provided an occasion for the 
assessment of the depth and extension of pro-Soviet feelings among the 
Indian people. In Parliament as well as in the country in general, people 
deeply mourned and the Indian Icaders paid moving tributes to the departed 
Soviet leader as if India lost her kith and kin and a benefactor of mankind. 
Sometime before his death Stalin had granted interviews to Dr. Kitchlew 
the leader of the Indian Peace movement and the Indian Ambassador Mr. 
K.P.S. Menon, and his talks showed deep interest on the affairs of India 
including her linguistic problem. There was a lurking suspicion among 
the Indian diplomats that Stalin was not interested in bringing the Korean 
war to a close : “The predicament in Korea, where thousands of American 
soldiers were being killed and not a single Soviet soldier was involved, was 
exactly the kind of situation in which Stalin revelled’”. (K.P.S. Menon: 
“Inpia’s RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION” in International Studies, 
July-October 1963). 


The Republican Victory in the U.S.A. and its Impacts on Indo-Soyviet 
Relations. 


Anyway since 1953 there have been other factors which contributed 
to Indo-Soviet amity directly or indirectly. The new Republican Ad- 
ministration in the U.S.A. was committed to a policy of ‘Liberation’ of 
‘captive’ peoples under the aegis of Communism, which might lead to a 
hottening of the Cold War on a new front. India’s role in the Korean 
crisis, made many Republican leaders feel that India would be an uncer- 
tain ally in any future showdown with the Soviet camp. Thisled them to 
oppose Indian participation in the Political Conference on Korea at the 
Special session of the General Assembly in August 1953 on the flimsy ground 
of her being a non-belligerent. More than that, they decided to boost 
Pakistan militarily, partly with a view to neutralise the effects of Indian 
policy of non-alignment in West Asia and in South-East Asia, as well 
as to secure a few divisions of the West Pakistan army to guard the ‘wells 
of power’ in the Middle East in any emergent crisis. New American 
diplomatic initiative in Kashmir became apparent to Indian observers, 
as Sheikh Abdulla’s intransigent conduct seemed almost to coincide with 
the visit of the American dignitary Adlai Stevenson to the state in the 
spring of 1953. The wave of anti-Americanism in Indian public opinion 
which reached a high water mark at this period, could not but result in 
India and the Soviet Union seeking to build up their friendly relations on a 
firmer foundation of trade and technical aid and exchanges of art and cul- 
ture. The Indo-Soviet Trade Agreement signed on 2 Decemver 1953 pro- 
vided for the exchange of Indian agricultural products for Soviet machinery. 
Under the agreement, the Soviet Union allowed India to pay in rupees for 
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the goods imported from the U.S.S.R. The new Soviet Ambassador 
M. A. Menshikov acted out the new Soviet line by placing a wreath on the 
tomb of Mahatma Gandhi, which his predecessor, Novikov. had avoided. 
In 1954-55, the trend of events caused further resentment in India against 
America’s ‘Atomic Diplomacy’ as defined by John Foster Dulles, the U.S. 
Secretary of State. The attempted armed intervention in Indo-China on the 
eve of the fall of Dien-bien-phu might have started a fresh train of turmoil 
in the Far East, as followed the U.N decision to establish itself in North 
Korea under the U.S. initiative. It was in thiscontext that India tried to 
build the ramparts of Asian peace on the basis of Asian solidarity against 
what seemed to be the U.S.A. unleashing a war on Asian soil, and this led 
to the first Nehru-Chou meeting in New Delhi in June 1954, which became 
a historic meeting in defining the five principles of Peaceful’ Co-existence. 
The tie between India and the Soviet Union were strengthened by the media- 
tor’s role which India played during the Geneva Conference on Indo-China 
in May-July 1954 through the concurrent Colombo Conference of the five 
Asian nations, and also by taking over the Chairmanship of the Supervi- 
sory Commissions on Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. The tie between 
India and China was strengthened by Prime Minister Nehruw’s visit to China 
in October 1954, and deeper Sino-Indian understanding led in its turn to 
closer alliance with the Soviet Union. The working of the massive Soviet 
technical aid programme in the rapid industrialisation of China, could not 
but impress Mr. Nehru. The setting up of the S.E.A.T.O. and the signing 
of the Turko-Pakistani Pact in 1954 were designed as a veritable Cordon 
Sanitaire against the Indian dipmacy of neutralism as also against China 
and the Soviet Union. These also brought India and the Soviet bloc nea- 
ter to each other. 


From Peaceful Co-existence to Fruitful Co-operation. 


An Indo-Soviet Agreement signed in February 1955, provided for 
Soviet assistance in the construction of a big metallurgical project, produ- 
cing one million tons of steel a year at Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh. The 
Afro-Asian Conference held in Bandung in April 1955 had the support from 
the Soviet Union, though she had to be left out for reasons of diplomacy, 
inspite of her being an Asian Power. The Afro-Asian Conference, apart from 
promoting the cause of anti-colonialism and anti-racialism of which the 
Soviet Union happens to be an uncompromising advocate, helped to es- 
tablish the position of the People’s Republic of China as a guardian of Asian 
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1, On the eve of the Indian Republic day 1955, the Soviet newspaper Pravda 

made reference to India as a Great Power in a special article. This Soviet declaration 

indirectly criticised the Indian Communist Party’s attacks against the Congress Governs 

ment, and led to their debacle in the mid-term election in the Andhra Province. 
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peace. Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union in June 1955 was 
a momentous event in cementing Indo-Soviet friendship. As Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon noted (THE FLYING TROIKA p. 106): “The Soviet Union breaks 
through the wall of suspicion with which it has surrounded itself for a whole 
generation. Jawaharlal Nehru visits the Soviet Union and is given an ex- 
uberant reception, for which there has been no parallel in Moscow 
before or since.” Mr. Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union in June 1955 
was the occasion for the Soviet Union for the acceptance of Panch Sheel 
as the basis between the two countries of their mutual conduct in inter- 
national relations. The return visit of Prime Minister Bulganin 
and Khrushchev to India in November-December 1955 was a highly 
successful enterprise in public relations, and made a deep impression 
on the people of India about the Soviet Union’s sincerety in the persuit of 
peace inspite of her enormous nuclear power, and also her genuine apprecia- 
tion of India’s policy of non-alignment and extension of the peace area. 
This Soviet attitude was naturally appreciated in India, especially in the 
context of the current Republican attitude in the U.S.A., which equated 
neutralism with immorality, and inveigled Pakistan into the S.E.A.T.O. (Sep- 
tember 1954) and the Baghdad Pact (February 1955) giving India a sense 
of encirclement. As K.P.S. Menon wrote: “Above all the people of 
India see in the Soviet Union a friend—a friend who, to all appearances, 
demands nothing from them except friendship. In this respect the Soviet 
Union seems different from the U.S.A. The U.S.A., too is a friend, but a 
rather jealous friend, almost a possessive lover who is out to grapple India 
to his heart with hoops of steel. But India is not ready to lend herself to 
this steely embrace.” (Ibid p. 131). 


Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. and the impact of Suez, Hungary and 
Kashmir. 


The Twentieth Party Congress declared peaceful coexistence with 
other political systems as a cardinal objective of Soviet policy and removed 
certain ideological impediments in its way. Mr. Khrushchev declared that 
war was not inevitable, that violence was not essential for the transformation 
of society and that there could be different roads to socialism and different 
varieties of socialism. These decisions were welcome to India. In April 
1956 the Cominform was dissolved by the Soviet Union and this was appre- 
ciated by India. During Nehru’s visit to West Germany in July 1956, 
he was asked to express his attitude towards ‘Soviet Colonialism’ in Eastern 
Europe. Nehru refused to recognise the form of Soviet domination over 
Eastern Europe to be a species of colonialism because of the different historic 
context. (Nehru also expressed the same view about ‘Soviet Colonialism’ 
in July 1957 in a Press Conference in London during the Commonwealth 
Conference), The ties of Indo-Soviet friendship were tested during the 
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Hungarian revolt in November 1956 immediately in the wake of the invasion 
of Suez by the Anglo-French armies in October. While the condemnation 
of the Suez invasion as ‘unabashed aggression’ came from Mr. Nehru within 
twenty-four hours on the basis of newspaper reports, he took several weeks 
“to find facts” before he could express his criticism of the Soviet military 
intervention in Hungary. In the crucial debates on the Hungarian question 
in the U.N. Assembly, the Indian delegate Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon regis- 
tered a negative vote on the question of condemnation of Soviet action as 
also the holding of an election in Hungary under U.N. supervision. 

The Kashmir issue was raised in the U.N. Security Council by Pakistan 
in 1957 and 1958 and there was an attempt by the Western powers for the 
sending of a U.N. force in Kashmir in connection with the proposal for 
demilitarisation prior to a plebiscite. In February 1957 and November 
1957, the Soviet delegate applied a veto or threat of a veto against Western 
draft proposals in support of the Indian stand on Kashmir. During 1957? 
and 1958, there was close Indo-Soviet cooperation to keep the Middle East 
free from the Cold War. The Eisenhower Doctrine first enunciated in 
January 1957 dramatised America’s new interest in the stability of the Middle 
East as a reaction to the alleged threat from the Soviet Union. No such 
threat was, however, visible from India. Mr. Nehru firmly objected to the 
theory of the so-called ‘power vacuum’ caused by the withdrawal of Anglo- 
French forces in West Asia to be filled by some other power. The views 
of Nehru on the Middle East was highly appreciated by the Soviet leaders, 
who also urged that the great powers should renounce all attempts to involve 
the countries of the Middle East in military blocs and to deny supply of 
arms to these countries, but provide economic aid without conditions. 
(Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov’s speech before the joint session of the 
Supreme Soviet on 12 February 1957: News and Views from the Soviet 
Union, 16 February 1957) : 


Sputnik and Soviet Diplomacy 


The launching of the I.C.B.M. in August 1957 and the launching of 
the two artificial satellites in October and November 1957 by the Soviet 
Union were closely followed by several new peace overtures from the Soviet 
bloc. On 2 October 1957, the Polish Foreign Minister Rapacki announced 
a plan for the establishment of a denunclearised zone in Central Europe. 
On 6 November 1957 Mr. Khrushchev addressed a special meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet where he called for high level East-West talks. On 10 
December 1957, the Soviet Premier Bulganin addressed a series of letters to 





2. The visit of the Soviet Defence Minister Marshal Zhukov to India in January 1957 
and the visit of the Indian Army delegation to the Soviet Union in June-July 1957 paved 
the way for the supply of Soviet military equipment to India in future years. 
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President Eisenhower and other Heads of Governments proposing a summit 
conference. In January 1958, the Soviet Prime Ministr Bulganin wrote 
letters to Heads of States and Prime Ministers of seventeen countries pro- 
posing a conference of Heads of States or Governments to consider a series 
of definite proposals for easing world tension. The letter suggested that 
apart from the N.A.T.O. and the Warsaw Pact countries, India, Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Sweden and Austria should attend. All these 
Soviet peace overtures received support from India. 


The New Crisis in the Middle East and Indo-Soviet Co-operation 


The crisis in the Middle East which had been continuing from January 
1957, reached a climax on 14 July 1958 when there was a revolution in 
Traq followed by the landing of the U.S. marines in Lebanon and British 
troops in Jordan. On 19 July the Soviet Premier Khrushchev addressed letters 
to the U.S. President Eisenhower, the Prime Ministers of U.K., France 
and India and the U.N. Secretary-General calling for a summit meeting 
to deal with the emergent crisis in the Middle East. Due to opposition 
from the U.S. and the U.K., the Soviet proposal for a summit meeting in- 
side or outside the Security Council of five big powers (including India), 
had to be dropped. But the Soviet support to India’s recognition as a great 
power undoubtedly strengthened the feeling of friendship between India and 
the Soviet Union. The favourable response of the Soviet Union to Mr. 
Nehru’s call for a suspension of nuclear tests in November 1957 was also 
appreciated in India. 


Internal Feuds in the Soviet Union and its Impact on Indo-Soviet Relations 


The various shake-ups in the Soviet hierarchy since the death of Stalin 
e.g. fall of Beria, Malenkov, Marshal Zhukov and Premier Bulganin ulti- 
mately put Khrushchev in effective power in March 1958. Though there 
were adverse criticisms in the West on these political changes in the Soviet 
Union, India looked upon these changes to be more or less associated with 
the process of liberalisation started in the Soviet Union by Khrushchev since 
the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956. There was a temporary 
snag in Indo-Soviet relations as a bye-product of the current rift in Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations, which followed the adoption of a number of unorthodox 
propositions about Marxist ideology and a number of aspersions on Soviet 
hegemony in the programme of the Yugoslav League of Communists in 
their Congress in April 1958. In a statement in early May Nehru expressed 
his concern about the deterioration in Soviet-Yugoslav relations and he 
wondered whether the pressure which the Soviet Union seemed to be ex- 
erting on Yugolsavia was consistent with the Five Principles, to which the 
Soviet Union as well as India and Yugoslavia had subscribed. Khrushchev 
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showed a mild resentment over this statement, when K. P. S. Menon met 
him on 15 May 1958. (THE FLYING Troika p. 208). The execution of the 
Hungarian ex-Preimer Imre Nagy in June 1958 was a shock to Nehru and all 
those who thought that Communism had got over the evil phase of purges. 


The Berlin Crisis 


The quick succession of events in July 1958 following upon the revo- 
lution in Iraq such as the landing of the U.S. army in Lebanon and the 
U.K. army in Jordan, however, thrust the Nagy affair into the shade. When 
Khrushchev suggested the withdrawal of the occupying Powers from West 
Berlin and proposed the conversion of West Berlin into a Free City in No- 
vember 1958, it created consternation among the Western powers. Though 
Nehru reserved his comments on the merits of this Khrushchev plan during 
his speech in the Lok Sabha on 8 December 1958, presumably on grounds 
of discretion, there was a wide support for the Soviet plan on Berlin in the 
Indian press. 


The Forging of Economic Ties 


On 16 November 1958, India and the Soviet Union concluded a new 
five year agreement under which they undertook “to increase the volume 
of trade with each other to a maximum level on the basis of equality and 
mutual advantage’. The Agreement provided for each side extending 
the most-favoured nation treatment to the other as well as for the establish- 
ment of a clearing system under which payment would be made in rupee 
without conversion into sterling or any other currency. The trade turnover 
in 1958 (Rs. 860 million) showed a 15-fold increase compared to that in 
1950.8 


The Twenty-first Party Congress 


In his speech on 5 February 1959 at the Twenty-first Party Congress of 
the Soviet Union held in January-February 1959, Khrushchev again stressed 
the importance of the emergence of the newly independent states, which had 
broken away from the imperialist system. Mr. N. A. Mukhtidinov, member 
of the Soviet Presidium for overseering Asian affairs, in his speech at the 





3. Apart from rapid expansion of Indo-Soviet trade there was the Soviet offer of supply 
of petroleum products on rupee payment at a price twenty-five percent lower than that 
charged by the Anglo-American oil companies. Soviet cooperation in prospecting for 
oil, setting up of oil refineries, thermal power plant, heavy machinery, expansion of steel 
ihdustry etc., were highly welcome to India. The low rates of interest on Soviet loans and 
the acceptance of rupee payments for Soviet credits raised India’s bargaining position in 
negotiating bigger loans from the Western countries on better terms than before. 
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Congress, spoke very highly of “the far-sighted policy of that eastern states- 
man Nehru” under whose leadership, India had achieved “some successes” 
in foreign and domestic policy. In 1959, the Soviet Union accelerated its 
efforts for relaxation of tensions and the achievement of a summit conference 
and these were highly appreciated in India. 


Sino-Indian Border Dispute and the Soviet Union 


It was a test of the Soviet Union’s friendly attitude towards India, 
when she refused to take sides in India’s border quarrel with People’s China 
who was her close partner in a military bloc and belonged to the ideological 
brotherhood of International Communism. After maintaining a long 
silence in the Sino-Indian Cold War which started from March 1959 with 
the maturing of the uprising in Tibet and the flight of the Dalai Lama to 
India, the Soviet Union first came out with a cryptic statement on 9 September 
in the Tass which simply expressed the confidence in “Moscow’s leading 
quarters” that India and China would “‘settle their misunderstanding that 
have arisen between them along their borders.’* In the context of the 
armed clash at Chang Chenmo valley on 21 October, the Cold War between 
Indiaand China worsened and a sort of war hysteria persisted for sometime. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet on 31 October 1959, Mr. Khru- 
shchev said that the Soviets “very much regret” the incidents on the India- 
China border. ‘We would be very happy if there were no more incidents, 
if the existing frontier disputes were settled by way of friendly negotiations”. 
In this speech Mr. Khrushchev referred to both India and China as “‘states 
friendly to us”, “the Chinese People’s Republic, to which we are bound by 
unbreakable bonds of brotherly friendship,” and “the Republic of India 
with whom we have been successfully developing friendly relations (Soviet 
News, 2 November 1959). This was the first time in the history of the 
Soviet Union, that they took a strictly neutral attitude in a dispute between 
a Communist and a non-Communist power and this was highly significant 
and reassuring to the Indian leaders. 

There were visits to India in January 1960 by the Soviet President 
Voroshilov and two other top Soviet leaders Mr. Kozlov and Mme. Furtseva 











4. In an editorial entitled “Whence the Differences” on 27 February 1963, People’s 
Daily, the official organ of the People’s Republic of China said : “‘...The truth is that the 
internal differences among the fraternal parties were first brought into the open, not in the 
summer of 1960, but on the eve of the Camp David talks in September 1959—on 9 Septem- 
ber 1959, to be exact. On that day a socialist country, turning a deaf ear to China’s re- 
peated explanations of the true situation and to China’s advice, hastily issued a statement 
on a Sino-Indian border incident through its official news agency. Making no distinction 
between right and wrong, the statement expressed ‘regret’ over the border clash and in 
reality condemned China’s correct stand...” (David Flyod : ‘Mao Against Khrushchev’, 
p. 378). 
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followed by the visit of Mr. Khrushchev himself in February-March 1960°. 
Their statements pouring high compliments to India’s policy of opposition 
to Power Blocs and her efforts for peace (in the context of continued Sino- 
Indian tension over border issues), and the signing of an agreement on the 
realisation of the 1500-million-rouble credit granted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the agreements on cultural and scientific cooperation—all con- 
firmed that in the relations between India and the Soviet Union the principles 
of peaceful coexistence were truly fulfilled. 

Mr. Khrushchev was largely instrumental in arranging the visit of Chou: 

. En-lai to India in April 1960 for border talks. But in the prevailing state 
of public opinion in India as also opinion within the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party, it was not possible for Mr. Nehru to conduct neogtiations 
with the Chinese Prime Minister on a give-and-take basis (e.g. surrendering 
our claim over the Aksai Chin area in lieu of Chinese recognition of the 
McMahon Line). Immediately after the failure of these talks, there was 
exacerbation of the Sino-Indian cold war. 

We find that this fresh aggravation of the Sino-Indian dispute was 
closely followed by a serious Sino-Soviet rift which led to the mass repat- 
riation of Soviet technicians from China beginning in the end of July 1960. 
Since then, we find more or less continuous development in Indo-Soviet 
cooperation ‘in various fields, associated with further deterioration in the 
relations between China and the Soviet Union. (There have been differences 
between India and the Soviet Union on the issue of the Congo in the U.N. 
as also on the question of resumption of nuclear explosions by the Soviet 
Union in 1961, but these never proved to be serious irritants in their mutual 
relations.®) 


Permanent Strategic Interests of India and the Soviet Union 


Apparently India and the Soviet Union apart from their unity of 
outlook on various questions of world politics such as colonialism, racialism, 
abolition of nuclear weapons etc., found an abiding interest in the contain- 
ment of China with whom each of them share frontiers extending over 

. thousands of miles, which are not demarcated. Many of these frontier 
regions are sparsely populated, also the frontiers in many places are un- 





5. Referring to this visit of Khrushchev, Professor G. F. Hudson wrote : “The insult (to 
China) was symbolised by the fact that Khrushchev was in India on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the signing of the Sino-Soviet Treaty ..The impression created by the 
Khrushchev tour was probably the last straw in causing Mao to lose patience with 
Khrushchev and embark on a systematic campaign against him” (Sino-Soviet Dispute, 
China Quarterly, 1961). 

6. This was clear from the Soviet support to India on the question of Goa and Kashmir 
in 1961-1962 and 1964. The underwriting of the M.1.G. factory, Bokaro steel plant, 
and the delivery of supersonic planes also prove this. 
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natural from the point of view of human geography—-which creates the 
serious problem of ensuring the loyalty of the border populations for both 
India and the Soviet Union in the context of the rival pull from the Chinese 
side. Both India and the Soviet Union are alive to the problem of the 
unchecked population explosion in China (already the number reaching 
700 million), and its bearing on the Chinese state policy under a highly 
centralised government whose leaders are inspired by a messianic vision 
and a ruthless revolutionary ideology. However, as long as the danger 
of a military confrontation with the U.S.A. loom large before both the 
Soviet Union and China as happened in the days of the Korean War, the 
Indo-China Crisis, the Cuban crisis (1962), the current Vietnam crisis (1964- 
65), there may be occasions when the Soviet Union and China have to com- 
bine in order to face a formidable common enemy. The equivocations in 
the policy of the Soviet Union during the Chinese border invasion in October- 
November 1962 which coincided with the Soviet-American confrontation 
in Cuba is a firm lesson on that point. 

In this context it may not be out of point to quote Mr. Nehru’s per- 
spective view about the Soviet Union which he gave to Mr. James Moseman 
at the erd of December 1959. In answer to the question—‘Do you think 
that the Russian Communist system will become increasinglya search for a 
welfare state and will abondon world revolution ?”, Mr. Nehru replied : 
“I think that has already happened : I do not think that Russia has any 
desire for territorial expansion. She is what I call a satisfied power terri- 
torially. ‘Naturally she has a desire to impress the world with her own 
achievements, but that is a good thing in a sense, because it leads to internals: +, 
evolution and not anything that frightens others.” (The Listener, 11 January 
1960). In a speech in the Lok Sabha on 27 November 1957 Mr. Nehru 
deliberately contrasted the peace loving posture of the Soviet Union with the 
warlike mood of China : “I do not think any country in the world is more 
anxious for peace than the Soviet Union...But I doubt if there is any country 
which cares less for peace than China today.” General Thimayya writing 
on the defence problems of India (Seminar, July 1962) stressed the point 
that if China is backed by the Soviet Union, she would be a hundred times 
stronger than India, and military defence against such a combination would ` 
beimpossible. In this predicament what sould India do ? General Thimayya 
answered : “It must be left to the politicians and diplomats to ensure 
our security.” And since the days of ambassadorship of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, India has been trying to cultivate good relationship with the Soviet 
Union with a view to preventing the joining up of the forces of China and 
the Soviet Union in a pincer movement against her. In view of China’s 
current bid to oust the Soviet Union from the leadership of the world Com- 
munist movement as also from the Asian power balance, the Soviet Union 
is likely to build up India, as an independent power factor in Asia which 
would act as a natural bulwark against the projected Chinese hegemony over 
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the continent. We may end this analysis by quoting from Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon who had been our Ambassador in the Soviet Union for nine years 
from 1952 to ’61, and was credited with developing a unique relationship 
with the leading Soviet statesmen in Moscow from which Indo-Soviet affairs 
benefitted considerably. He says : “To be wise after the event, one may 
say that in going out of our way to cultivate friendly relations with China, 
we forgot our own Kautilya who defined an enemy as that State which is 
on the frontier of one’s State. Kautilya also defined a friend as that state 
which is on the border of the State which is on the border of one’s own State. 
These definitions have often been borne out by world history, but for 4000 
years India and China were exceptions to the rule and we hugged the illusions 
that they would continue to be so. But now China has confirmed the 
validity of Kautilya’s definition of an enemy, even as Russia has confirmed 
the validity of his definition of a friend.” (INDIA’s RELATIONS WITH THE 
SovieT UNION in International Studies, July-October 1963). 





Sates Sey BS oS ee: 


‘* Mr, Nehru, however, stressed — above concept of Kautilya “If applied at all in its 
bad way, applied at a time when the world move slowly. Now every country isa 
neighbour of every other country. There is no distance left in the world”. Lok 
Sabha debate, 20 August 1958. 
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Economic Sovereignty of Nations, 
Development of Underdeveloped Countries 
and International Economic Cooperation 


Olga Poblete 


In A PERIOD in which man can be proud of many of his surprising scientific 
discoveries and technological achievements, the daily life of nearly half the 
world’s population consists of living in misery, hunger, ignorance and tech- 
nical backwardness. 

It is not by chance that a great part of mankind is living inthe warm 
regions of the earth or near these regions, in territories which possess riches 
hitherto untapped, It is also in these regions that the immense majority 
of the liberation movements are today in action. These regions have been 
the scene during the last fifteen years of the liquidation of colonialism, of 
struggles against imperialist exploitation and domination, of the mobilisation . 
of the masses of the people in defence of their national sovereignty and for 
the conquest of their economic emancipation. : 

The process of liberation is following an irreversible course. lt started 
with a notable parallelism in those continents where the colonialist ex- 
pansion and exploitation were at their worst, and intended to continue in 
influence : Asia, and Africa, which were later joined by the movements in 
Latin America. The [50 years of formal political independence did not mean 
the consolidation of sovereignty for the Latin American republics. Imperialism, 
firstly European and later American, has created here forms of economic 
dependence which prevent the free exercise of national sovereignty. 

Owing to the great diversity of the economic, political and social prob- 
lems affecting these peoples, the principle that economic independence is 
the indispensible condition for the full enjoyment of national ‘sovereignty 
must be reaffirmed. 

“The penetration by the imperialist monopolists in Latin America, 
prevents national independent development and is the principal cause of the 
poverty of our peoples; this is shown in the irrational systems prevailing in 
the exploitation of the countries’ wealth the loss of many irreplacable 
resources, the anarchistic growth and imbalance of the economy, the 
monoculture existing over extensive regions and whole countries, the 
isolation of our peoples between each other and between the other nations 
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of the world, the unilateral foreign trade unfavourable to us, and tied up 
with the most backward forces and the anti-democratic governments.” 
(Resolution of the Economic Commission at the Latin American Congress 
for National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipation and Peace, Mexico, 1961) 

In 1959 one nation burst out of this monolithic framework of sub- 
continental dependence : Cuba. In 1960 more than twenty independent 
nations emerged in new Africa. 

It is true that in the newly-won independence and development for- 
mulated to fulfil the urgent national and cultural needs, these peoples have a 
difficult road to travel. The eighty, hundred or more years of foreign do- 
mination has left very deep wounds. The monopolists, whose enterprises 
and interests, which for generations have been made profitable through the 
work of millions of human beings, were not ready to give up their position. 
Competing interests appeared in different places, became allied, organised 
themselves in order to reach the same old objectives, using new methods 
and agents. The neo-colonialists and imperialist forces are not asleep nor 
have they decided to quit the field. 

Colonialism and imperialism have constructed in the countries under 
their rules, economic structures intended to serve their specific interests, 
to provide raw materials, to ensure markets for their products, to open new 
safe and productive fields for the investment of their capital. This great 
dependence is shown too in the utilisation of these territories for the strategic 
and military needs of foreign governments. Millions of hectares of arable 
land have been sacrificed in Asia, as in Latin America and Africa, to instal 
military headquarters, bases, airfields, naval stations, supply and operation 
centres. Japan, South-East Asia, Central and West Africa, the Carribean, 
etc., illustrate in a detailed way how this heavy load is imposed on their 
peoples. This combination between the monopolists’ interests and the 
militarists’ objectives has always constituted the greatest threat to the so- 
vereignty of the peoples and to the maintenance of peace. The wars and 
aggressions going on at the present time show with brilliant clarity how the 
interests of the great monopolies act. They bring pressure, intervene and 
go to war rather than admit the right of the peoples to develop freely, to 
elect and to decide the form of political and economic organisation, which 
suits them best. 

The great natural resources of Africa and the enormous potential 
of its labour force have contributed in the recent past, just as it happened 
in Asia in the remoter past, in order to strengthen the economic basis of the 
great modern Western states. 

Foreign companies and European settlers direct and exploit almost all 
the sectors of the economy of the African countries to the south of the Sudan. 
The mining industries, the exploitation of the vast planatations, also the 
plans for future industrialisation and the whole of foreign trade are equally 
controlled by colonialists, served by their international companies. The 
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reconstruction of these economic systems must accompany the building 
of a new and independent life. The planning of these economic activities, 
the establishment of a basic economic organisation, the nationalisation of 
firms, the application of restrictive measures to foreign capital are some of 
the most important initiatives adopted by several of the new African nations 
such as Ghana, Mali, Guinea. 

In the Middle East foreign capitalists have under their control the ex- 
ploitation of the huge reserves of oil existing in this region. In Egypt the 
relatively rapid development of national capital since the end of the first 
world war permitted its economy to advance more rapidly than that of other 
countries. However, up to 1954, key positions of the Egyptian economy— 
finance, big banks, insurance companies, textiles and oil industries, and 
traffic through the Suez Canal—remained under the control of foreign capital. 
This is why the distance travelled fram then till now is so significant : the 
importance of foreign capital has practically ceased to exist. 

It was not easy for the Egyptian people and their leaders to decree 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal and to confront the reaction of French 
imperialism and its associates, accepting all the consequences of this. Once 
more the economic interests of the capitalists, leagued together tried to 
answer by intervention and war. But the bravery shown and the vigorous 
and immediate support given by friendly governments and peoples, trium- 
phed over interventionism and aggression. 

In Latin America U.S. imperialism acted by means of the powerful 
companies which are exploiters of the most important natural resources : 
fruit, timber, oil, copper, saltpeter, iron, etc. The United Fruit, Standard 
Oil, and Anaconda Copper Mining Companies, Texaco, the American Sugar 
Refining Company etc., play a predominant roletin Latin America, in 
which rising dividends are combined with police repression, army takeovers, 
coups d’etat, and the setting up or bringing down of many governments. 
They are the same monopolists who have commercial business already in 
Central America as in the Persian Gulf, in the Andes as in Katanga, in Mara- 
caibo as in Bahrein. 

Colonial domination has bequeathed to the peoples an economic struc- 
ture which is completely out of date and inadequate for the solution of the 
many problems which economic and social development poses for the new 
nations. They are obliged to go down to the very roots of the economic 
structure to replace this by solid bases for the building of national sovereignty. 

Agrarian reforms which totally destroy not only the system of big 
estates latifundia but also its forms and methods of production—mere sales 
‘of the estates or colonisation of them is not enough—nationalisation of 
foreign holdings, industrialisation and diversification of production, freedom 
of trade, control and direction of investments and credits, monetary stabi- 
lisation—these are some of the measures the adoption of which seems most 
urgent. Another angle from which we must examine the position of econo- 
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mic dependence of these countries is that of their trade relations. The de- 
terioration of the terms of trade, or international trade based on unequal 
conditions, contributes to the increase of inequality between the countries 
producing raw materials and those producing manufactured goods which are 
at the same time providers of capital at short-term high interest rates. In 
the West, world trade is governed by the interests of highly industrialised 
countries. The dependent economies of the monocultured countries are 
permanently exposed to the effects of any change in the prices of its pro- 
ducts on the world market. These prices are always lower than those for 
manufactured goods. This imbalance, so highly beneficial for monopoly 
capital, is a powerful factor in the continued impoverishment of the depen- 
dent or developing countries. 

Unfavourable conditions of exchange cause inequalities and lower the 
standards of living in countries exporting raw materials, aggravate their 
technical backwardness and subject them more and more openly to foreign 
interference in their internal affairs. 

In the World Conference for Trade and Development, which took 
place in Geneva from March to June 1964, a common anxiety was evident 
amongst the countries who finished by terming themselves “the 77”: the 
unavoidable necessity of assuring themselves stable conditions for their 
economies in the world market. The 77 registered their votes amongst the 
113 who pronounced in favour of the principle which determines : ‘‘Econo- 
mic relations amongst countries, including commercial relations, must be 
based on the principle of sovereign equality amongst states, self-determina- 
tion of the peoples and non-interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries.’ There were two abstentions in this vote : the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Portugal. There was one vote against : the 


United States. (Annex A. l. I. Final Act with Related Documents, World 
Conference of Trade and Development, Geneva, 23 March to 16 June, 
1964.) 


Another instrument of economic domination is the dominant monetary 
system. Making use of it ‘‘imperialist exploitation does not know the limits 
of usury or aggression. The dollar and the pound sterling dominate the 
Western world and their strength contrasts with the weakness of other 
currencies amongst peoples whose economies are depressed, as in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia, who have currencies weakened by inflation 
and suffer from a continuous and increasing instability. This last has its origin 
at the same time in the imposition of new demands for security, for investors, 
more rapid repayments and compensation. Only a convinced political patriot 
backed up by popular support can put an end to this situation.” (Argentine 
Council for Peace, One World in Peace and Solidarity, Periodical Proposi- 
tions, January 1965). 

In this case financial dependence is inseparable from economic depen- 
dence. Credit arrangements operating through international organisa- 
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tions, like the International Monetary Fund, the Bank of World Reconstruc- 
tion, the Inter-American Development Bank have a direct influence on the 
orientation of investments and the direction of economic development. 
They exert pressure or interfere, demanding from various cuntries currency 
devaluations, with its consequent increase in benefits for foreign capital. 
On the other hand, the system of credit used by the big capitalist countries 
constitutes an investment which is higly remunerative for them with the 
consequent aggravation of the condition of the dependent country which 
ends in compromising, in greater or lesser degree, the greater part of its 
national independence as well as its own political sovereignty. In this 
way, Latin America constitutes one of the best examples of national 
decapitalisation through the permanent export of capital and mortgages, 
loans and the payment of high interest. 

Economic independence alone guarantees the free exercise of free 
sovereignty, as we have said : we should add that only economic indepen- 
dence can guarantee the complete satisfaction of the basic needs of the great 
masses of the population. 

It is in no way accidental, nor the result of rational causes, as is some- 
times maintained, that it is precisely in those regions where colonisalist and 
imperialist policies have been most rigorously exercised, that there is a high 
degree of illiteracy, mortality and disease, not overlooking indeed, technical 
underdevelopment. In these areas there live almost all the 500 million illi- 
terates who exist in the world today. Here are those people whose ex- 
pectation of life does not normally exceed 27 years. Chronic hunger and 
malnutrition reach fearful heights. A [00 million Latin Americans fall ill as 
a result of malnutrition. Peoples of Africa, as in the mid-West, have the 
lowest index of protein consumption unaccompanied by any increase in 
production. Since 1950 in these regions the rate of production has slowed 
down. In the Latin American countries, with the exception of Cuba, the 
increase in national production remains at a level of scarcely one percent 
per annum, whereas the population continues to increase at arate of 2°5 
percent. For the countries which are weakest economically, it would take 
200 years to reach the standard of living per capita which the countries of 
Eastern Europe have now attained. If indices of economic growth remain 
stagnating, the peoples of the world are determined to put an end as 
soon as possible to such situations, putting an end to institutions which 
practise,exploitation and the sacrifice of entire populations. 

In order to find solutions for problems both complex and difficult, the 
newly independent states and those which are fighting for liberation, resort 
to international cooperation, both economic and technical. In this domain 
the interests of neo-colonialism and imperialism are also present, aiming to 
preserve their acquisitions and to reserve for themselves new possibilities 
of intervention, These forces have taken an active part in development and 
aid programmes in order to use them directly for their own benefit. The 
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government of the United States has multiplied its so-called agencies for de- 
velopment through these institutions. Plans for directing public opinion 
are operated to distract attention from the individual aims of every nation, 
to destroy popular movements, to corrupt taste, customs and traditions. 
Technical aid from North America, when it is accorded, is for the purpose 
of canalising initiative in the direction of fixed interests decided beforehand 
by the State Department. On the other hand, the greater part of the aid 
is military aid. The people who receive it know well that such aid serves to 
maintain puppet governments, docile stooges, unpopular dictatorships and 
to unleash the worst repression against the workers and the popular move- 
ments—all this in the name of freedom and democracy. 

It is not less certain, however, that the construction of genuine inde- 
pendence implies also the establishment of all those forms of concerted 
international cooperation on the basis of respect and mutual equality. No 
people could advocate at the present time forms of autocracy to the detri- 
ment of national autonomy, and sovereignty. On the other hand, the power- 
ful movement of the people demanding revolutionary changes which are 
producing a new order of things, of necessity leads to new and more effective 
forms of solidarity and international cooperation. What was the absolute 
monopoly of the developed capitalist countries has completely given way to 
the solid economic progress of the socialist countries. Their presence, 
their assistance, their economic cooperation, their scientific and technical 
aid, have opened new and great possibilities in the struggle to win economic 
sovereignty for all lands. 

Neo-colonialism and imperialism tend to create and maintain interna- 
tional crises. Freedom for peoples to determine their own type of economic 
and commercial development is implicit in the struggle for national inde- 
pendence. This is also the basic cause of contemporary military conflicts. 
In those places where imperialism and neo-colonialism are the most aggres- 
sive the interests of the big monopolists are also the strongest. 

In Guatemala, the United Fruit Co. in 1954, the Esso Standard Oil and 
the American Sugar Refining Co. in 1960-61 in Cuba and imperialism reacted 
violently when its interests were threatened by those governments who 
were aiming at independent economic development. The very sugar mono- 
poly which was expelled from Cuba by the revolutionary government owns 
half the sugar cane plantations of Santo Domingo and in 1964 the Esso 
Standard Oil completed the construction of an oil refinery in the Dominican 
Republic with a capacity for a million tons annually. What is strange then, 
when a simple attempt by the Dominican people to reestablish constitu- 
tional government meets with an immediate response of military aggression 
from the U.S. lt is very Significant, morever, that one of the first acts of 
the patriotic rising of the Dominican people should have been the occu- 
pation of the Esso installations, thus demonstrating the undeniable son: 
nection between political and economic soyereignty. 
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The ferocious war waged by the United States in South Vietnam and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam demonstrates the determination of 
imperialism not to abandon its economic, political and strategic interests in 
South-East Asia. Military aggression and the brutal interference of im- 
perialism and neo-colonisalism in the Congo has tried for four years to des- 
troy the development of the progress of freedom amongst the Congolese 
people. In Angola, Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, Malaysia and Sou- 
thern Arabia we can see a similar picture : the conflict between popular self- 
determination and the policy of exploitation, which is nourished by under- 
development, backwardness and imbalance of trade. 


The Latin American Revolution : 


Prospects and Perspectives 
Lajpat Rai 


Imminence of Revolution 


Tue WINDS of revolution are blowing over Latin America. The drift 
towards fundamental change, a part of the greatest movement of world 
history, is moving forward inexorably with the continent in its glacial grip. 
It has entered the phase of revolutionary upheavals and gives the formi- 
dable aspects of a smouldering volcano which might burst with an ir- 
resistible force at any moment. “It would indeed be strange,” as an ob- 
server has put it, “if this large part of the world were to escape the social 
convulsions that have rocked most areas of the planet since the beginning 
of the present century”! According to Herbert L. Metthews “Latin 
America is in the process of upheaval. It is one of the most dramatic and 
explosive movements in all history.” 2 

Ex-Governor of Puerto Rico, Monoz Marin, recently said that it was 
not the question of whether or not there would be a revolution in Latin 
America, the question was as to who will be incharge of it, the democratic 
forces or the totalitarian forces.? Similarly Adlai Stevenson after an ex- 
tensive tour of Latin America in 1962 wrote: 


“Latin America is in revolution. The dictators are being swept 
aside. The whole continent is on the verge of great convulsion, 
and they (the Latin Americans) are going to build a new society 
under our methods of free enterprise, if possible, and if not, under 
socialism.” 4 


The Western writers and observers are now comparing the situation 
in Latin America with the one that existed before the Russian Revolution 
in 1917 and the French Revolution before 1789. 


Here is what a businessman who travels a great deal over the continent 
had to say: 


1. Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman, Ed. Whither Latin America—The Coming Latin 
American Revolution by “A Travelling Observer”, New York, 1964 p. 12. 

2. Herbert L. Metthews The United States and Latin America, New York, 1959, p. 136 

3. Monoz Marin Latin America Today, New York, 1960, p. 22. 

4. Adlai Stevenson, Foreword, William Benett, The Voice of Latin America, New York, 
1960, p. 3. 
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“On travelling in Latin America today one experiences a strange 
feeling of impending change. It is a sort of feeling that one would 
probably have had travelling in Russia before 1917, and in France 
before 1789...the feeling that a change of epochal proportions is 
in the making ; that one of the great dramas of human history is 
about to take place.” 5 


Although Latin American countries emerged as free and independent 
nations in the early nineteenth century, their impact on world politics has 
so far been negligible. 


According to an observer : 


“Latin America has remained a rich and plundered flotsam, drifting 
on the rival tides of European and North American avarice... It 
was a continent where the wheels of history had stopped moving for 
over four hundred years. It was the land of so-called political immo- 
bilism, which resisted change, even movement. It lay asleep clam- 
ped under the dark night of the Spanish and the Portuguese rule. 
Incredibly rich in resources, it remained and continues to remain 
a long-suffering continent. Its wealth was used to create casa 
grandas of the hidalgos, but not homes; to build magnificent 
churches, but not schools, to sheathe banquet chambers, but not to 
feed the hungry.” ® 


But Latin America is astir today, and the wheels of History have 
-begun to ‘move fast. ‘It is stepping up onto the world stage in its own right, 
‘to play a massive part which will in the end change the course of human 
history in our times. 

Since the Cuban Revolution, it has become commonplace to talk 
about the “Latin American Revolution.” Just as the famous English 
liberal Sir William Harcourt had declared at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that “we are all socialists now” so in the same manner everybody has 
turned out to be ‘revolutionary’ with regard to Latin America, be he an arch 
conservative or a confirmed Marxist. It is because no observer of Latin 
American scene sees an easy way out of Latin America’s growing economic 
and political difficulties, at the same time realising the urgent need for 
‘removing those difficulties before it was too late. Says Gerald Clark : 


“Nowhere, I believe, will the explosions be as severe or as contagious 
as in Latin America, unless there are urgent and drastic reforms.” 1 


5. Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman N. 1, “Notes on Latin Sa p. 78. 
6. Ibid, Paul Johnson, The Plundered Continent, p .25. , 
7. Gerlad Clark The Coming Explosion in Latin America, New York, 1963, p. 46. 
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It is because no serious attempts were made to tackle the ever-accu- 
mulating problems of this region, Latin America was taken for granted, 
its people ignored, its problems shelved. And now, as the two Latin Ameri- 
can specialists from the United States put it : 


“The problems of the continent are too great, the needed changes 
too fundamental, the mounting difficulties of the entire region too 
grave and formidable for any facile solution.” 8 


Latin America needs a Revolution. It actually sits in its shadow, 
a shadow which is lengthening with the passage of time and which shall 
soon absorb the whole continent within its dark folds. It is because 
of this that the time is now passed to solve Latin America’s problems with 
milk-and-water solutions of land and tax reforms, currency stabilisations, 
common commodity markets, aid from world organisations or from the 
Alliance for Progress etc. 


As Professor Arnold J. Toynbee has said : 


“,.. Perhaps it does need a revolutionary explosion of fifty megaton 
power to blow up the road-blocks that have hitherto obstructed 
both economic and social progress in Latin America so grievously.” ° 


Semi-Colonial Economy 


The roots of the Latin American revolution lie embedded in the 
structure of its economy which has remained stagnant for the last five hun- 
dred years. Latin American societies are oligarchical societies based on 
the oligarchy of land-ownership, wealth and social status. They are the pro- 
ducts of historical conditions that have conspired to clamp a socio-economic 
system reminiscent of fuedal ages on the people of Latin America. And it 
is this socio-economic structure which creates the objective conditions for 
the impending revolution which is rapidly gathering force on this continent. 

Nearly seventy percent of the people in Latin America depend for 
their sustenance on agriculture, yet ten percent of the population (the lati- 
fundists) own ninety percent of all the cultivable land. This system of land- 
ownership known as ‘latifundia’, which originated during the early colonial 
period when huge land grants were made to the favourites of Spanish so- 
vereigns, soldiers, generals and the church, continues to this day, more or 
less intact. 


8. Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman, N. 1, “Notes on Latin America’, p. 79. 
9. Arnold J. Toynbee The Economy of Western Hemisphere, The Weatherhead Foun- 
dation Lectures, London, 1962, p. 34. 
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According to Professor Toynbee, agrarian reform of a drastic type 
or a political explosion are the two alternatives in Latin America. Speak- 
ing to his audience in the University of Puerto Rico, Toynbee observed : 


“The dead hand of latifundia lies heavily on almost every Latin Ame- 
rican country...In 1961 it was estimated that in Latin America 
as a whole and on the average ninety percent of the land still 
belonged to only ten percent of the landowners. If this estimate 
is even approximately correct, the concentration of landownership in 
Latin America is markedly greater than in any other region of 
comparable size. In Latin America in 1961, farms running to not 
more than 20 hectares in area are reckoned to have amounted to 
72:6 percent of the total number of farms, but to have occupied 
only 3:7 percent of the total land area. On the other hand, farms 
running to 1000 hectares and upwards are reckoned to have occu 
pied 64:9 percent of the total area, but to have accounted for only 
1:5 percent of the total number of farms." 


The socio-economic implications of this latifundia-minifundia land 
tenure system have been described by an American expert of Latin American 
agriculture, Professor T. F. Caroll. He writes : 


“The units of production are either too large or too small; owner- 
ship and occupancy are often precarious ; the communities are 
tradition-bound and inflexible ; farm labour conditions are not 
many steps removed from serfdom... There is no tenure ladder in 
the sense that a landless person could gradually work his way into 
the ownership class. Owners and non-owners of land are fre- 
quently separated by strict social and cultural barriers. The sys- 
tem reinforces status-quo and confers power upon those who in- 
herited position and wealth. Farm investment is low, demand for 
consumer goods restricted and large segments of population are 
held at the margin of economic mainstream in the countries. Po- 
litical democracy and social stability are greatly circumscribed.” 12 


Such agrarian relations that exist in Latin America have produced 
two glaring results (1) neglect of land and low agricultural efficiency ; (2) 
abject poverty and intolerable living conditions for the mass of the rural 
people. 


10. Ibid, p, 168. 

11. Ibid, pp. 31, 32. 

12. T. F. Carroll “The Land Reform Issue in Latin America” in A. O. Hirschman 
(Ed.) Latin American Issues, New York, 1961, p. 176 
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In Latin America four times as many people are engaged in agricul- 
ture as in the United States, but the total production is only about half 
of the United States. This is so when according to agriculture experts, 
Brazil which is as large in area as the United States minus Alaska, has greater 
potentialities than the United States. But due to the prevalence of the 
agricultural peonage system which requires little cash outlay (almost no 
wages) or investments, the latifundists do not employ, nor have any inten- 
tions of employing better techniques for farm production. Tractors 
cost money, while the peon labour costs almost nothing. The result is 
low productivity per worker and per acre, leading to a situation in which 
a region which employs 125 million people on agriculture is a net 
importer of food to feed a population of just 200,000,000 people. 

Milton Eisenhower describes the primitive agricultural techniques 
of Latin America in the following words : : 


“In most of Latin America primitive methods of farming still prevail 
in disconcerting abundance...Tt is not uncommon to see ragged peons 
moving through a bare field punching holes in the soil with a pointed 
stick and dropping a seed into each hole.. Even on the large farms, 
save in a few cases, there is no fertilizer other than of live-stock, 
no modern farm machinery, no evidence of scientific know-how... 
The produce is a pitful demonstration of futility.” 3 


Another result of this system is that large tracts of land remain un- 
cultivated. According to John DÐ. Martz these huge expanses of land are 
often held for purposes “of prestige not economics”’.4 On Cuba, for in- 
stance, only 45 percent of the cultivable land was in use in 1958. In Brazil 
only 35 percent of the latifundia land is generally cultivated with crops. 
The figures for Argentine, Chile, Bolivia and Colombia are even less. 1 

As regards the condition of the rural populace, they shall be discussed 
in the ensuing section together with the general conditions of majority of 
the peoples in Latin America. 


U.S. Economic Domination and Political Control 


` The second important feature of the economy of Latin America is 
the stranglehold of and exploitation by foreign capital, particularly the 
capital from the neighbouring United States. 


13. Milton Eisenhower The Wine is Bitter, United States and Latin America, New 
York, 1963 p. 112. 

14. John D. Martz Central America—The Crisis and the Challenge, Néw York, 1958 p. 32. 

15. Economic Commission for Latin America “Survey Report-1959-60"’, p, 11.- 
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According to Dr. Milton Eisenhower, United States private and 
public loans and investment in Latin America exceeded 11 million dollars 
in 1962. Says he: 

“More than 30 percent of all United States private long-term foreign 
investment is in Latin America. It totalled 6 billion when I started 
my official studies and it amounts to more than 9 billion today 
(1963). This is larger than the amount United States invested in any 
other part of the world, except Canada.” 18 


According to the latest data supplied by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, this figure has jumped to § 13 millionin January 1965, constitu- 
ting one-fifth of the total U.S. private investments all over the world. 17 

This investment of over § 13,000 million was distributed over -the 
following heads of investments : 


Mining and metal working $1190 million 
Agriculture and allied pursuits §4535 million 
Petroleum $3194 million 
Manufacturing $2103 million 
Public utilities $ 750 million 
Trade § 892 million 
Miscellaneous $ 500 million 


As is evident from the above data, the pattern of investment is a colo- 
nial one. Of this total investment of $13 billion only $2103 million are 
in manufacturing (that too mainly in consumer goods industries) and the 
rest in agriculture, mining and extractive industries and petroleum. 

Through these investments, the United States controlled the economies 
of most Latin American countries to the extent not known outside the 
region. A typical example of this control was the Cuban economy before 
1959. In 1958, the U.S. companies owned 80 percent of the Cuban public 
utilities including railways, ninety percent of mining, 100 percent (together 
with Royal Dutch Shell) of oil refining and distribution, 80 percent of sugar 
production and controlled 62 percent of the total bank deposits of the 
country. Apart from this, the U.S. capital occupied important positions 
in agriculture, manufacturing, hotel business, gambling casinoes, tourism, 
real estate, etc., etc. Over sixty per cent of the capital invested in tourism 
which included hotels, beaches and casinoes was American capital. 

Regarding agriculture, the position was outlined by the E.C.L.A. 
report in the following words : 





16. Milton Eisenhower, N. 13, p.47. . 
17. U. S. Department of Commerce “Report 1964-1965", p. 12. 
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“The American sugar companies owned roughly 50 percent of the 
total cultivable area in Cuba, but apart from the land they owned, 
they also rented about 2,000,000 acres. Together this gave them 
control of 70 to 75 percent of Cuba’s arable land. The six largest 
companies alone occupied nearly 60 percent of the sugarcane 
land.” 18 


As in Cuba, so in most of the central American and some of the South 
American countries, the American capital occupied about all the command- 
ing positions in their economies, reducing them virtually to the position of 
so many appendages to the economy of the United States. 

According to Salvador Madaragia, about 60 percent of the post-war 
investments in the region are actually reinvested profits and only 33 percent 
represent fresh money brought in form abroad. ° The E.C.L.A. estimtes 
that over § 1500 million in profits are siphoned out of Latin America 
every year. Indicative in this respect are figures for Mexico during the 
period 1939-55. Foreign investors made a profit of $ 813°7 million of 
which 790:9 was taken out of the country. According to the News 
Week’s economic correspondent for Latin America : 


“From 1950 to 1961, Latin America received 23°4 billion dollars 
from abroad mainly from the United States. But in the same period 
it paid out overseas 13°4 billion dollars in debt-financing, profits 
and dividends and suffered 10 billion in trade deficits. The result 
is a net financial loss of $ 500 million.” 7° 


“Therefore”, says Madaragia, “it is in fact Latin America which is 
exporting capital to the United States and as this export is not duc 
to any increase in the Latin American savings, the effect is that of 
decapitalisation of Latin America.” 24 


. Thus, it is not the mighty United States whichis helping Latin America 
with capital for development as it is claimed, but it is the otherway round. 
It is the poor Latin American peoples who are being compelled to export 
capital to the United States to finance the oreo paten of some of the 
richest people in the world.’ 

The U.S. capital earns the highest ioii in Latin America as com- 
pared with other regions of the world in which it has made in-roads. 


18, E. C, L.A. (Economic Survey of Latin America), “Preliminary Report-1959”, p. 132. 

19. Salvador Madaragia Latin America between the Eagle and the Bear, New York, 
1962, p. 71. 

20. News-Week, 30 March 1964, p. 26, 

21. Salvador Madaragia, N. 19, p. 73. 
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According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, the average rate 


of profits earned by U.S. capital abroad is as follows : ?? 


AVERAGE RATE OF PROFITS IN U. S. CORPORATE INVESTMENT ABROAD 








Region ° 1948 1953 

' Europe T6 9:6 
Canada 147 13:9 
Latin America 174 22:9 


As Victor Perlo comments : 


1956 


8'9 
13:0 
271 


“Latin America remains the richest foreign preserve of American 
imperialism; of the 7-5 billion dollars of booty, at least 2'5 billion 
comes from Latin America...a tribute equivalent to each fifth of 
corn raised by the peasants, each fifth bale of cloth produced in 
the factories, each fifth pound of metal drawn from the earth. One 
doubts whether any Roman emperor ever obtained such tribute 


from his conquered peoples.” * 


This foreign capital not only fleeces the people and drains out their 
wealth, but it also militates against their political sovereignty and freedom 
of action inside their own countries. According to Salvador Madaragia 
American companies in Latin America are “States within States,” and in 
some cases act as de facto governments. It is too well-known that the 
United Fruit Company actually rules the tiny central American states and 
nothing of any significance is done by these countries without the prior 


consent of the company bosses. 


Says Salvador Madaragia : 


“In one word, United States wields more sovereignty over a number 
of Latin American nations then over some of its own capitalist en- 
terprises. These enterprises are strong enough to usurp the national 
sovereignty of the United States and thus armed with the powerful 
sovereignty of a great country, they overwhelm the weak sovereignty 


of the Latin American States in question.” #4 


22. U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Review 1948-56, p. 110. 


23. Victor Perlo American Imperialism, New York, 1948. p; 93. 
24. Salvador Madaragia N. 19, p. 113. 
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In simple words, the eminent writer points out that the economic 
power of the companies is fully backed by political power of the United 
States which puts them in a position to dictate to the weak governments 
of the Latin American countries the policies that they must adopt or should 
not adopt. On the other side, a good government in Latin America in the 
opinion of the State Department is one which does not interfere in the 
working of these economic and financial organisations, permits them to 
amass high profits, gives them tax concessions and permits them to send the 
accumulated profits home. Politically the only criterion is that it is 
anti-communist and suppresses all talk of land reform or the nationalisation 
of foreign concerns. ' 


Madaragia comments : 


“Many U.S. representatives in Latin America believe that .a Latin 
American country’s pro-United States attitude must be expressed 
by the abstention of its government from intervention in economic 
affairs and its hospitality towards foreign investments. If on the 
other hand, a government decides to reserve the exploration of oil 
fields to itself or relies on public regional development programmes, 
these are manifestations of anti-American tendencies, perhaps of 
pro-Communist orientation.” 2 


Thus the United States has succeeded to a-greater or lesser degree 
in usurping the sovereignties of Latin American countries, some of 
which find themselves in the position of economic and political satellites of 
their northern neighbour. It was in relation to this position of the Latin 
American countries vis-a-vis the United States that José Marti had said : 


“A country which wins political liberty without winning economic 
liberty will end up by losing all liberty.” 26 


' Actually, neither political nor economic liberty can be separated. 
That is something that present day Latin America is beginning to under- 
stand. It is also a lesson for the newly emergent nations that political free- 
dom in itself means nothing till it is substantiated by economic freedom as 
well. 

Jawaharlal Nehru as early as 1934, commenting on the role of foreign 
capital in Latin America wrote : : l 


25. Ibid, p.13. | 
26. Jose Marti, quoted in, Carlton Beals Latin American World in Revolution, New York 
1963. ET ae 
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“The South American republics are politically and internationally 
free and independent if you consult geography or atlas. But if 
you look behind the veil you will find that they are in the grip of 
the United States. It is this invisible empire that the U.S.A. possesses 
in Latin America. Through the control of the wealth it is easy to 
control the people of the country and indeed the land itself. 2” 


Objective Conditions 


As a result of the colonial nature of its economy, cruel exploitation 
by latifundists, and the draining away of its wealth by foreign capital, Latin 
America has become a land of chronic poverty and hunger, almost at the 
same level as most of the Asian and African countries. According to Carlos 
Fuentes the well-known Mexican writer : 


“Two hundred million people live in Latin America. One hundred 
and forty million of them work virtually as serfs. Seventy million 
‘are outside money economy. One hundred million are illiterate. 
One hundred million suffer from endemic diseases. One hundred 
and’ forty million are poorly fed.” 78 


John Gerassi, after-a prolonged tour of several Latin American coun- 
tries describes the conditions of the people in the following words : 


“More shocking still, however, is how the surviving live. Three- 
fourths of Latin Americans are constantly hungry. The average 
daily calorie intake is 1200, when normal subsistency is considered 
2400 (average for U.S.A. is 3100). Many Latin Americans actually 
die of starvation. In Haiti peasants are forced to trap skinny . 
pigeons for food. In Peru and Chile many eat every other day and 

` often average as low as 500 calories daily.” ?° 


Gerassi says that during his trip to north-east Brazil (an area almost equal 
in size to India), he met peasants who were so poor that they sold their 
children in slavery and considered themselves ‘fortunate’ for having done so. 
He writes : 

“In Brazil’s north-east where men die, of old age at twenty eight, pea- 
sants feel fortunate when they are able to sell their children into 


27:. Jawaharlal Nehru. Glimpses of World History; London, 1936, pp. 472-73 

28. Carlos Fuentas N. 1, The Argument of Latin America, Words for the North 
Americans, p. 9. 

29, John Gerassi The Great Fear — The Reconquest of Latin America by Latin 
Americans, New York, 1963, pp. 24-25, : = 
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slavery. “My daughter may be used as a prostitute and my son 
will probably spend rest of his life working hard and very long on 
a Sao Paulo plantation,” one peasant told me, when I asked him 
why he had sold his two children, “but atleast they will eat. My 
six children were not so fortunate. They stayed here and they 
‘died here.” 30 


Milton Eisenhower, who spent several years in Latin America and 
travelled extensively in rural areas writes of the similar conditions of .wret- 
ched farm workers as portrayed by Gerassi: 


“Victimised by this system (of latifundia) Latin American agricul- 
tural workers usually live in huts of mud and wattles . . . Their ina- 
dequate diet leaves them hungry, undernourished and easy prey 
to every disease. I know that a vast majority of these people are 
virtual slaves to a wealthy few who own the land. Few of them ever 
venture beyond the sight of their villages and those who flee to 
cities are likely to find themselves crowded in slums. They are 
living anachronisms, subsisting in the seventeenth century conditions 
and yearning for opportunities of the twentieth century. They are 
becoming dissatisfied, angry and dangerously restive.” 31 


The conditions in the cities are no better than in the countryside. 
Driven by poverty and hunger and attracted by the glamour and.the glitter 
of the “great cities”, rural people swarm into the urban areas, in search 
of job, bread and hope, thereby creating fresh problems of housing, sanita- 
tion, morality and crime. 

Describing the “belts of misery” which girdle practically all Latin 
American cities, Tad Szulc, the veteran journalist, one-time New York 
Times correspondent and editor writes : 


“Here is the world of ‘fevalas’ (slums). It is an ugly world of dirt, 
piles of garbage, waterless shacks with packing-case walls and 
corrugated tin roofs, abandoned young mothers and boys who 
become ‘malandros’? before they mature to manhood... No Latin 
American city has escaped the plague of the urban slums. In 
Panama 30 percent of the population lives in slums, in La Paz, 
38 percent, in Mexico 21 percent in the rich city of Rio de Janeiro 
28 percent and in Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires 30 and 32 percent 
respectively ... Today millions of people all over the continent live 
in slum tenements, infested by rats and vermins and. lacking all 


30. Ibid, p. 26. 
31, Milton Eisenhower, N, 13, p. 15, 
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sanitary facilities that make New York’s East Harlem look like a 
couch of luxury.” ” 


Another eminent writer and journalist Gerald Clark from Canada 
who recently toured Latin American cities bears witness to the same fact. 
He writes : 


“In Brazil they are called ‘fevalas’, in Argentine they are ‘poblacions 
callampas’, in Colombia they are ‘bohilas’ in Venezuela they are 
‘vanchos’, in Peru they are ‘barriadas’ and they all mean the same, 
slums. One-third to one-half of the people in the principal cities 
of these countries live in a nightmare of depression and squalor 
unequalled even in Shanghai...Inthe slums of Lima half the 
children are dead before they are one year old.” 3 


With regard to education, the picture is as gloomy asin the case of 
living conditions and health. According to Milton Eisenhower, himself 
an eminent educationist, the average length of schooling for Latin America 
is 1'9 years, as compared with 9:2 years for the United States. According 
to John Gerassi, 70 percent of the people in Latin America are illiterate. The 
illiteracy rate in 1961 for Brazil was 50 percent, Guatemala 70 percent, 
Bolivia 72 percent, Ecuador 47 percent and Haiti 90 percent. 

For a population of 70 million in Brazil in 1960, there were only 95,600 
university students. In Colombia in the same year out of a total population 
of 15 million hardly 17,000 students were found in the universities. Taking 
the figures of Inter-American University Commission for 1959 only 7000 
doctors were graduated in 1958 in all the Latin American countries. Al- 
though the development of agriculture is Latin America’s most pressing 
economic need, the entire region has only 16,000 trained agronomists, while 
a minimum of 56,000 are required. The sixty agricultural colleges of the 
continent in 1958 graduated only 2000 agronomists. 4 


While such are the horrible conditions of life in which the vast majority 
of the Latin American people are condemned to live, they are at the same 
time increasing in number at a terrific rate. Latin America has the highest 
rate of population growth in the world. In the 30 years after 1920 its popula- 
tion increased by more than 80 percent (in the countries of South-East Asia 
in that period it increased by 63 percent). By 1975, at this rate, the popula- 
tion of the continent will be an estimated 300,000,000 and by the end of the 
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century. will touch the 600,000,000 mark. While the population is thus 
increasing, the food supply, is, lagging far behind. 

According to Tad Szulc who has based his observations on the data 
supplied by the E.C.L.A.: “while overall production in 1960 had risen over 
1959 level an infinitessimal 0°3 percent, the rate of population growth regis- 
tered for the year was 2°85 percent.” Overall agricultural production had 
actually fallen in that year by two percent. “In fact,” says Szulc “Latin 
America was today producing less food than she did in 1938. He writes: 


“One result of latifundio system has been the neglect of food pro- 
duction. Between 1955 and 1958 Brazil increased its rice produc- 
tion by only 9 percent while population grew by 14 percent. Tiny 
El Salvador, where population increased by 50 percent in ten years, 
maintained a stationary rice production between 1955 and 1958. 
Ecuador, which has good rice lands on the coast and the nightmarish 
hunger among the highland Indians, produced considerably less 
rice in 1958 than in 1955...If this trend is not arrested by vast struc- 
tural changes involving people and institutions then much of Latin 
America will inevitably plummet to real starvation from what today 
is merely nagging hunger, bare subsistence and malnutrition. The 
region inside of ten or twenty years may well become a major famine 
problem on the Chinese and Indian level.” 9 


Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman—Wrong Perspective and Sectarian 
Appraach- 


The economic and social conditions sketched above indicate that ob- 
jective conditions are ripe for a far-reaching revolutionin Latin America. 
And as has been pointed out, this is accepted by all observers of the Latin 
American scene, from the Marxist on the one extreme to the liberal—even 
conservatives—from the United States and elsewhere on the other. Yes ! 
Latin American revolution is imminent. But what type of a revolution is 
it going to be and what shall be its character ? That will derermine the 
course of history not only in Latin America, but elsewhere too. 

The Western liberal writers such as have been quoted.above (Milton 
Eisenhower, Tad Szulc, John Gerassi, Gerald Clark, William Benton, 
Halcro Ferguson) and a host of others, envisage a ‘democratic revolution’ for 
Latin America which will stand asa “guarantee against social up-heavals”’ 
and against a ‘violent’ revolution of the Cuban type. They actually believe 
in an evolutionary approach, and content themselves by suggesting such 
remedies as a variety of land reform (with all the trappings of law and ade- 
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quate compensation to the land owners etc.), reforms in the tax-structures 
of the Latin American countries, programmes of public works, education, 
extention of transport and communications, slum clearance, establishment 
of a common Latin American market, control of inflation through’ fiscal 
and monetary policies ete., etc. They criticise the government of the United 
States for having ignored this area in the past, for supporting dictators and 
for not providing timely and sufficient economic aid to these countries. 
They criticise the Alliance for Progress as a “good programme which came 
too late and offered too little.” 

Not one of them asks for the complete abolition of the latifundia as 
an institution which according to Professor Toynbee is the necessary “starting 
point for all political, economic and social change in Latin America; 38 
and all of them conveniently forget to mention the exploitative role of 
American capital in the region. 

Most of them, however, realise, as they are intimately acquainted with 
the terrible conditions and problems of the region, that the task is too stu- 
pendous for the United States to tackle in the traditional manner. 

For example, Milton Eisenhower after discussing the Alliance for 
Progress comments : 


“Our dilemma as I see it, is that we cannot possibly afford not to 
meet commitments to Latin America, but neither can we seemingly 
afford to finance them.” 3 


Similarly the U.S. Secretary of Treasury Douglas Dillon recently 
said : 


“United States will be a partner in hemispheric progress, but we do 
not intend, and in fact, we cannot, carry the whole burden.” 4 


Moreover the attitude of the ruling classes in Latin America is such 
that they are not prepared to see the writing on the wall and part with some 
of their privileges voluntarily. According to Gerald Clark, Latin American 
landowning classes cling to their land with a high degree of stupid tenacity. 
As a proof of this he observes : 


“Since 1945, Brazil had 92 land reform bills before its Congress ; 
every one of the bills, including the most recentin response to the 
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‘Alliance for Progress, has been killed by the landowning members 
of the congress.” 4 


What is true of land reform is also true of other reforms such as in 
taxation, constitutional Jaw or fiscal policies etc. 


In such conditions, therefore, the chances of a so-called “peaceful 
revolution” which the American and Western liberal writers envisage are 
truly remote. Such a possibility in their minds is only a reflection of 
their own desires and is not based on the vital factors of the reality of the 
Latin American life. 


What then is going to be the nature of the Latin American revolution ? 


From the above analysis of the Latin American economy and the 
wretched condition prevailing among the broad sections of the masses, 
it is clear that Latin American revolution is going to be democratic, agrarian 
and national-liberationist in character. It is so because three basic factors 
are at present holding the development of the region : the latifundia which 
retards agricultural development, foreign capital, which strangulates indus- 
trial growth and the political denomination by the United States, which 
hampers the development of democratic institutions on the continent. The 
revolution must liquidate latifundia, smash the stranglehold of foreign 
capital and destroy the political domination of the United States over the 
Latin American countries. All these three tasks have been performed by 
the Cuban Revolution of 1959 which has now become an inspiration for the 
people of Latin America. 


If the character of the revolution is agrarian, democratic and anti- 
imperialist, then it is inferred that all those classes which suffer under feuda- 
lism and imperialist yoke must unite to achieve its aims. And these classes 
are the working class, peasantry, progressive intelligentsia and the petty 
bourgeoisie and sections of the national bourgeoisie. 


There are, however, some prominent Marxist and other progressive 
writers in the United States such as Paul Sweezy, Leo Huberman, Carlton 
Beals etc., who are putting forward another Jine, namely of the socialist 
character of the Latin American revolution. 


According to them the latifundists and the bourgeois classes in most 
countries of Latin America have ‘“‘merged into each other,” leaving no 
scope for the national bourgeoisie to join hands with the working classes 
and peasantry in order to fight against imperialism. They talk of the “pecu- 
liar character” of the Latin American bourgeoisie which has become one 
with the feudal classes and lives by the protection of imperialism and in 
return offers its collaboration to it. It has also been culturally absorbed 
by imperialism, maintain these writers. 
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According to these American Marxists, who have supporters in many 
Latin American countries, the perspective of the Latin American revolution 
is not one of national liberation, in which the working classes and peasantry 
together with the national and petty bourgeoisie, will overthrow the govern- 
ments of landed oligarchy and the native big bourgeoisie in link with im- 
perialism, but of a socialist revolution led by the workers and peasants 
against the latifundists, burgeoisie and imperialism. In their own words : 


“In particular, the traditional land-owning aristocracies are now 
mixed up with the financial and commercial bourgeoisie. Land- 
owners have invested in towns and cities, merchants and bankers 
have bought land; families have intermarried. By now it is 
probably safe to say that in every country the bourgeoisie owns the 
land and the capital...There is only one ruling class in Latin America 
today and it is basically bourgeois in character, interest and outlook. 
It follows that the only possible revolution is one that overthrows 
bourgeois rule and installs the peasantry and/or the proletariat as 
the new ruling class or classes ... Jn other words the only possible 
revolution in Latin America is the socialist revolution,” * 


The above observation by two American Marxists is based on wrong 
facts and on a wide generalisation which does not take into account the 
realities as they exist in Latin America as a whole. No doubt there has 
been some ‘intermingling’ of the latifundists and the bourgeois interests in 
some countries of the area upto a certain degree. But it is preposterous to 
maintain, as the two writers do, that “in every country the bourgeoisie 
own the land and the capital.” On the contrary sharp contradictions 
exist between these two sections some of which cannot be resolved except 
at the cost of the other. 


The latifundist class, as all recent studies by eminent writers and the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America show, does not generally 
invest in business or industry, where taxes are high and competition from 
foreign industry severe. They either invest in acquiring more land where 
taxes are comparatively very low, sometimes non-existent, or more recently, 
afraid of the revolutionary upheavals and the movement for land reform, 
send their money abroad for safe keeping in banks in the United States, 
England of Switzerland. 


According to Tad Szulc, the landed aristocracy instead of investing 
their savings in business, industry or public utilities, send them to foreign 
banks, or foreign stock markets. Says he: 
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“Though even the approximate figures are unknown, anywhere bet- 
ween $ 25 billion in Latin American capital may be kept in foreign 
banks or foreign stock markets.’* 


Similarly Gerald Clark after discussing the needs for capital in Latin 
America comments : i 


“Another likeness with China (under Chiang Kai-sheik) is discour- 
aging. In China men of means transferred their funds to banks 
in Switzerland and the United States, denuding their homeland’s 
economy and self-confidence and contributing to Chiang Kai- 
sheik’s downfall. In Latin America today, despite massive United 
States dollar assistance and loans, the exodus of capital is greater 
than inflow.” “4 


Milton Eisenhower, also points out to this glaring fact and accuses 
the landed aristocracy of getting cold-feet and betraying the interests of 
their countries by exporting capital abroad in large quantities. 

On the other side, there is no evidence that the business and capitalist 
classes are buying land on a large scale in the face of mounting unrest and 
the movement for Jand reform all over the continent. 

Secondly, the Sweezy-Huberman formulation completely ignores the 
antagonism that exists between the national bourgeoisie and the latifundists 
(who are always allied with foreign capital) in most of the countries. The 
system of latifundia ownership works against the bourgeoisie in two ways. 
Firstly, this antiquated Jand system of utmost inefficiency, concentrating on 
export crops like, coffee, cocoa, sugar, bananas etc., cannot produce 
enough food to feed the growing industrial populations, leading indirectly 
to higher wages for city workers, as the imported food is always more 
costly. Secondly by pauperising the rural masses it leaves little or no 
purchasing power in the hands of a majority of them to buy industrial 
goods. As a well-known Mexican economist put it : 


“Latin American markets are narrow in not only physical but a social 
and economic sense...There is almost no country in Latin America 
which does not have striking inequalities of income due to the 
pattern of land distribution, concentration of industry in few hands 
etc...As long as the Latin American farm workers who constitute 
a majority of the population, do not get more incomes it is difficult 
to imagine how economic growth can be sustained over a long 

_ period.” 4 
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This in fact has also been pointed out by many well known Western 
and Latin American economists who concur that the greatest obstacle in 
the way of economic development in this area is the latifundia system. 
The bourgeoisie, therefore, is naturally interested in eliminating this 
system, but of course, in its own way. 

Thus, while on the one side there is no love lost between the bourgeoisie 
and the latifundists, the former has deep contradictions with foreign capi- 
talists ; the national bourgeoisie finds itself hamstrung by foreign capital 
at every side. Not only can he compete with the better financed and more 
efficient foreign firms but is also resentful that these foreign enterprises exer- 
cise powerful influence over his government. Moreover, he cannot recon- 
cile himself that the major sources of the national wealth of his country 
have been handed over to foreigners as long term concessions to be ex- 
ploited for their benefit. And last, but not the least, he is resentful of the 
cultural subordination to which his country is subjected as a result of the 
predominant position acquired by foreign capital in his country’s economy. 

Such facts as have been cited above have been kept in mind by the 
Latin American Marxists and radical leaders who reject the view presented 
by Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman that the national bourgeoisie has no 
role to play in the present struggle for national liberation in Latin America. 
This Leftist extremist view was recently criticiged by Ernesto Judisi, an 
Argentinian Communist. Writing on this problem he wrote: . 


“..The Cuban revolution, like the other revolutionary processes 
now underway in Latin America, has pin-pointed the role that 
can be played by the middle sections, by groups of the national 
bourgeoisie, the peasantry, students and intellectuals at certain 
stages of the movement.” 46 


Further criticising those who reject the national bourgeoisie’s role 
in the Latin American revolution Judisi writes : 


“The numerous examples of betrayal by the bourgeoisie do not 
necessarily mean that the treachery by the entire national bour- 
geoisie is a foregone conclusion .. The sectarians often swing 
from absolute rejection of the national bourgeoisie as an ally 
of the proletariat to absolute subordination of the revolutionary 
movement to the ideology of the bourgeoisie.” 47 
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Similarly, while discussing the role of the Cuban revolution in the 
Latin American setting, four eminent Latin American Marxists have 
observed : 


“The small bourgeoisie and even some sections of the national bour- 
geoisie are likewise opposed to the domination of the U.S. mono- 
polies. They support the demands advanced by workers, peasants 
and intellectuals, for nationalisation of foreign companies, 
agrarian reform, democratic rights and national sovereignty.” *8 


This role of the national bourgeoisie is clearly evidenced in countries 
where industry and local capital has developed e.g. Mexico, Chile, 
Argentine and Brazil. 

Last year the Mexican Chamber of Manufacturing Industries passed 
the following resolution concerning foreign enterprises : 


“«,.. The economic power of these large foreign enterprises constitutes 
a serious threat to the integrity of the nation and to the liberty of 
the country to plan its own economic development.” 49 


In the same way in Chile, Brazil (before the 1964 coup d’etat) and 
Argentine. the national bourgeoisie has opposed foreign capital and sup- 
ported legislation for its nationalisation, has pleaded for land and tax re- 
forms and also reforms in the electoral laws of their countries, which de- 
prive millions of people of the right to vote etc., etc. 

' Recently a well-known Mexican economist Jose Luis Cecena gave a 
good analysis of the bourgeoisie in Mexico in his book “Monopoly Capi- 
talism in Mexican economy”. According to him there are two sections 
of the bourgeoisie (a) the “Associated Bourgeoisie’’—directors of foreign 
owned enterprises and those acting as junior partners to them in joint enter- 
prises. The “Associated Bourgeoisie”, in the writer’s view, constitute the 
very core and driving force of reaction. (b) The “Independent Bourgeoisie”, 
—owners of enterprises controlled by Mexican capital. These, he considers, 
constitute a significant potential ally of the anti-imperialist forces. °° 

Similarly an eminent American writer Victor Perlo analysing the 
role of the Latin American bourgeoisie comments in an article : 


“Sections of the bourgeoisie striving for an independent course of 
development and corresponding elements within Latin American 
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governments also constitute an anti-imperialist element in this 
struggle.” 5 


In the face of all these facts Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman’s position 
seems to be completely untenable, except perhaps with regard to some very 
backward countries where the national bourgeoisie either has not developed 
at all, or is too weak to oppose latifundists and foreign enterprises. 

While on the one hand Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman visualise a 
socialist revolution for Latin America in which the working class and pea- 
santry will defeat the powerful combine of the latifundists, bourgeoisie and 
foreign imperialism, on the other hand they paint a gloomy picture and reveal 
a defeatist attitude by maintaining that there is going to be no more successful 
revolutions in Latin America in the near future. They write : 


“Our present view is that further successful revolutions are not likely 
to take place in Latin America...In the world of mid twentieth 
century, it is unfortunately true that successful revolutions can 
occur only in countries that have already achieved a certain degree 
of development.” 52 


Their argument rests on the ground that weak and economically de- 
pendent countries of Latin America cannot maintain their gains in the 
face of opposition from the United States. They give the example of the 
Guatemalan revolution of 1952 which was crushed by the United States, 
and an ultra-reactionary regime installed in place of the Arbenz government. 

Even in the case of the comparatively more advanced countries of 
Latin America they take the following position : 


“More concretely, the countries to watch are Brazil, Argentine, Chile. 

Peru and Venezuela. And it is by no means clear that even these 

more developed countries could sustain revolutions unless several 

were involved and able to lend each other mutual support. It may 

quite possibly turn out that the next stage of the Latin American 
Revolution will involve all or most of the countries of the region.” 53 

Here we find the two American scholars swing from the sectarian posi- 

tion of insisting upon the socialist character of the Latin American revo- 
lution to the position of utter defeatism which maintains that in the pre- 
sent world the so-called ‘advanced’ countries of Latin America alone will 
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have a monopoly of revolution and also, that these revolutions have to 
be simultaneous in order that they are able to help and sustain each other. 

This position is nothing but a crass example of falling prey to the now 
defunct theory of “geographical fatalism” which half a century of U.S. 
domination had instilled in some sections in Latin America. Prior to the 
Cuban revolution, many Latin American politicians, including those in 
opposition to the United States economic and political domination of the 
continent, seldom ventured to oppose it owing to the blind belief in the 
‘omniopotence’ of the “Colossus of the North.” The Cuban revolution 
has now exploded this myth of the North American invincibility and has 
proved that not only is national liberation possible in the Western hemis- 
phere, but it is also possible to bring about far-reaching changes in the 
social and economic life of the people under the very walls of the citadel 
of capitalism. 

In the struggle for national liberation, symbolised by the Latin Ameri- 
can revolution, the Latin American countries have to evolve different forms 
of struggle depending upon the differences in the level and character of the 
socio-economic development of the respective countries, the degree of their 
dependence on foreign capital, and the sources of the latter, the alignment of 
class forces, (the proportion and the relative strength of the working class, 
the national bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie etc.) and the general level 
-of political consciousness of the people .The forms of struggle may vary 
between the armed guerilla actions as in Venezuela to fighting elections 
as was done in Chile last year. There can be no one set of rules with 
regard to this, as is maintained by certain Leftist circles in Latin America and 
elsewhere, who advocate the Cuban way of armed insurrection as the only 
way of bringing about successful revolution in the Latin American coun- 
tries. These circles supported by the Chinese leadership are challenging 
_the political line of those who accept the possibilities of peaceful transition 
to socialism in Latin America under certain conditions. In Februrary 
1963, the leadership of the Chinese Communist party wrote a letter to the 
Communist Party of Chile—the strongest and the most influential party 
in Latin America, which follows the line of peaceful transition, criticising 
‘it for applying the “revisionist thesis of peaceful transition to the revo- 
tutionary conditions of Latin America’. The Chinese letter said: “In 
Latin America the peaceful way which you advocate stands in sharp con- 
trast to the revolutionary way of Fidel Castro and other comrades who 

led the Cuban people to Victory.” 
- Projecting the same line and downgrading the possibilities of peaceful 
transiton, a pro-Chinese Chilean Communist, Pedro Andino, wrote in 
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the journal “Revolution, in Africa, Asia and Latin . America” published 
from Paris : 


“The Cuban example shines like a star before all Latin America. 
When. faced with the Cuban revolution, the leaders of the Chilean 
Communist party had an attitude of frigid enthusiasm, explained 
it to the masses as an “exceptional event” and considerd it as an 
“adventure”. They did not have confidence in Fidel Castro, the 
uncontested leader of the revolutionary masses of Latin America.” 5 


Thus according to the Chinese line (supported by a small section of 
Latin American Communists and leftists), all those who do not accept the 
the Cuban way of armed struggle without taking into account the concrete 
economic and political conditions obtaining in a particular country, are 
‘revisionists,’ show lack of respect for the Cuban revolution and refuse 
to learn from its rich experience. This line of the Chinese Communist party 
and its extreme left supporters in Latin America has, however, been rejected 
by all the Communist parties and broad sections of Leftists and progressives 
in the continents. Criticising it, the Secretary of the Chilean Communist 
Party Senor Luis Carrolan wrote : 


“The content of the revolution in all Latin American countries is gene- 
rally speaking identical. All the countries of the continent are 
bound to follow Cuba’s example as regards liberation from im- 
perialism, abolition of latifundia ... but as regards the forms and 
means of achieving the aims, there are and there will continue to be 
differences. All Marxist-Lenninists agree that each revolutinary 
process has its own distinctive features.” 58 


In this context it may be noted that in his joint statement with Khrush- 
chev issued from Moscow on 23 May 1963, Fidel Castro said that “the 
elaboraration of the practical forms and methods of struggle for socialism 
in each country is the affair of its own people”. 

Those who believe in the line of “peaceful transition” do not, how- 
ever, rule out the forms of armed struggle. As Judisi points out: 


“The new possibility for peaceful development in the world arena and 
the revolutionary process in different countries is a new fea- 
ture of world-wide significance. But it does not necessarily mean that 
the peaceful way isthe only way. The question of peace- 
ful way of revolutionary development confronts every country, 
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The possibility of this path should not be rejected a priori in any - 
one of them, but neither should it be made a dogma... The dog- 
matists make absolute the possibility of the non-peaceful path and the 
corresponding forms of struggle. The Marxist-Lenninist parties, 
while rejecting this dogmatist approach, do not, when speaking of 
the general possibilities of peaceful development, reject the armed 
struggle in certain concrete conditions.” 5 


The Latin American revolution, thus, will have to employ both these 
methods of struggle—peaceful and non-peaceful—depending upon the 
country in question and the concrete conditions obtaining therein. No 
hard and fast line can be drawn with regard to methods, forms, strategy 
and tactics of the revolution in the region. 

In terms of objective conditions, thus, Latin America is ripe for a 
revolution, not at some distant date in future, but right now. 

The Latin American people are revolting against social injustice now 
and this moral awakening is the yeast that is producing the revolutionary 
ferment in Latin America today. As an observer has put it : 


“History has not planned to leave this vast Continent out of the great 
tides of change sweeping the earth. It seems only that Latin America 
was destined to close a historic cycle, as it began it, by staging its 
revolution last.” 58 


Such are the prospects and the perspectives of the Latin American 
revolution. 
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DISCUSSION 


A Champion of Peaceful Transition 


K. P. Karunakaran 


The second volume of Nehru’s writings and speeches deals with the 
period from 1940 and ends with 1950. This is a crucial period in the life 
of Nehru and the history of India. From 1940 onwards Nehru began to 
assert his views firmly and tried to chalk out a new path for Indian national 
movement—a path which was different from the one guided by Gandhi. 
Many other leaders shared with Nehru the leadership of the Congress party 
and the national movement. But Nehru was the most conspicuous among 
them. And when India became free in 1947 Nehru was the inevitable choice 
for the post of premier. In 1950 the country became a republic and the 
Constitution drawn up by the representatives of the people came into opera- 
tion. At that time Nehru was also responsible for India remaining in the 
Commonwealth—the first republic to do so. 


The War and the Transfer of Power 


The extracts of various speeches and writings of 1940-1945 included 
in the volume and the historical background given to them reveal the pro- 
minent part Nehru played in the formulation of the policy of the Congress 
during the war. Unlike Gandhi, he did not owe allegiance to non-violence. 
He also did not approve the policies advocated by Rajaji and a large number of 
Indian liberals that nationalist India should give unconditional support to the 
war efforts of Great Britain. He had the historical sense to foresee that 
Britain was gradually reduced to the status of a second class power. But 
Nehru’s hatred of Nazism and fascism was greater than his dislike of British 
imperialism. So he vigorously opposed the line of Bose and others who 
thought that Britain’s difficulty was India’s opportunity. In some respects, 
among the leaders, Nehru stood alone in simultaneously opposing fascism 
and imperialism. For a long time he carried a large section of the Congress- 
men with him. Finally when the people of the country realised that the 
British government would not make any modification to its policy of denying 
freedom to India, they rallied round Gandhi who took up the leadership 
of the “Quit India" campaign. Nehru also joined the movement, because he 
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knew that unless the British government was prepared to yield, he could 
not take the people of India in a purely anti-fascist crusade. 

After the war Indian leaders who were in jail during the war were re- 
leased and. negotiations started between the British government and the 
Indian leaders on the matter of the transfer of power. In this period Nehru 
became the spokesman of the Congress party even when he was not the 
President. He became the Vice-President of the Interim Government which 
he wanted to function as a Cabinet. The British Government was at first 
not in a mood to co-operate and, in Nehru’s own words, the Viceroy was 
removing the wheels of the car when Nehru was driving it. 

But by this time the national and international situations had vastly 
changed. Nehru was prepared to assert his function as the Prime Minister. 
In his own words the Indian Constituent Assembly was not bound by any 
decisions and statements of the British Government. “‘What we do there inthe 
Constituent Assembly we are entirely and absolutely free to determine. We 
have committed on no single matter to anybody. According to the British 
spokesmen two limiting factors are the safeguarding of the interests of the 
minorities and a proposed treaty with Britain. Nehru said: ‘“‘if the British 
Government presumes to tell us that they are going to hold anything in 
India because they do not agree either in regard to minorities, or to a 
treaty, we shail not accept that position...In regard to.. minorities it is our 
problem and we shall, no doubt, succeed in solving. We shall accept no 
outside interference—certainly not the British Government’s interferences 
and therefore, these two limiting factors to the sovereignty of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, are not accepted by us.” Among many other factors, this 
attitude of Nehru was also responsible for the division of the country. There 
may be differences of opinion on the question whether the partition of the 
sub-continent was an unmixed blessing. But there will be none on the 
„matter that this assertion of India’s will to freedom by Nehru in that period 
was also responsible for the complete transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands. 


In The Wake of Freedom 


Even Nehru’s statements as the Vice-President of the Interim Govern- 
ment left no doubt that free India would function as a completely sovereign 
and independent country. One of the major planks of India’s foreign policy, 
announced by Nehru as early as in 1946, was the refusal to align with any 
power-bloc. Although the concept of non-alignment gathered a large num- 

_ ber of adherents later, when Nehru proclaimed it at first, it was a new doctrine. 

Another field where Nehru made an original contribution was in March 
1947 when he convened the non-official Inter-Asian Relations Conference. 
It symbolised the resurgence of the people ofa continent who were struggling 
for freedom and the spirit of unity displayed by them on international matters, 
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In 1947 when both India and Pakistan were overwhelmed by commual 
riots, Nehru’s image as a champion of secular India was completely untarnished. : 
Even when Free India had to pay the highest price in the martyrdom of, 
Gandhi for the preservation of the secular character of the Indian state 
Nehru was not dismayed. He said: “Friends and Comrades, the light 
has gone out of our lives and there is darkness everywhere....Our beloved 
leader, Bapu as we called him, the father of the Nation, is no more. The 
light has gone out, | said, and yet | was wrong. For the light that shone: 
in the country was no ordinary light.” Nehru himself carried that torch of 
light after Gandhi’s death. 

On economic policy also the credit is Nehru’s for having tried to mo-- 
dernise the country. 

Nehru was also an uncompromising advocate of social legislations like 
the Hindu Code Bills. He tried to promote the spirit of enquiry and criti-- 
cism in a society which was overburdened by orthodoxy and conformism. 
These aspects of Nehru’s thought are not revealed in the documents inclu- 
ded in this book. As they are not as spectacular as his political utterences, 
they have not attracted the attention of many foreign scholars and journa- 
lists. The editor is one of them. But Nehru’s contribution in the making 
of the mind of the large number of young Indians in this regard is as impor- 
tant as anything else done by him. 

Another important work of Nehru, which goes almost unnoticed in this 
book, is connected with ensuring the success of democracy in this country. 
Nehru would be the first to admit that the inherent strength of the people 
and not the work of a single individual is the source of strength of demo- 
cracy in India. Even his worst critics would not deny his contribution in 
strengthening the democratic structure of the country. 


Practice and Theory 


However, a careful perusal of this book and a study of independent 
India will convince anyone that there is a gap between Nehru’s radical utter- 
ances and the conservative practice of his government. Socialist ideas were 
preached but rarely practised in the country. The leaders of the Congress 
Party, including Nehru, never recognised the issue of language as a major 
factor in India politics. Nehru’s performance in dealing with black market- 
eers and foreign capital did not keep pace with his expressed views. In 
the field of foreign policy Nehru was at his best in putting forward fine ideas 
and maxims for the solution of major problems threatening world peace 
and concerning East-West conflict. He did not do so well in enabling India 
to establish cordial relations with her neighbours. Surely in regared to 
this, the fault was not entirely his. The governments of Pakistan, China 
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and other neighbouring states are equally, if not more, responsible. What- 
ever may be the reason, the fact remains that India, under Nehru’s leader- 
ship, was not in best of relations with her neighbours. It is also true that the 
rest of the world was not always convinced that India’s case was always right. 

Most of the weaknesses of the policies followed by Nehru’s govern- 
ment arose from the fact that those who were in power in the country were 
not prepared to make the necessary sacrifices for the rapid economic deve- 
lopment of the country. Inevitably, they had, therefore, to depend upon 
foreign sources. This meant many compromises. But it enabled the pre- 
servation of the social and economic structure of the country. Of course, 
many changes were made in it ; but all of them were within the existing 
framework and with the least disturbance to the status quo. This kind of 
peaceful transition has many drawbacks; but it has many advantages also 
because it is unaccompanied by the shocks and disturbances of a violent 
upheaval. Nehru’s India reflects both these aspects of the peaceful transition 
and this book contains many of the documents concerning Nehru’s philosophy 
on the nature of peaceful transition. 


DISCUSSION 


“The Crisis of India” ? 


Arun Bose 


PersecuTED by the White racialists of South Africa, the author of this 
book was assisted by the Indian Government, says the publisher’s blurb, 
to flee to Britain. This has not deterred him from writing a non-pro-Indian 
book. This is not at all surprising: books by authors who are rather 
exasperated by India have become very common of late. In the reviewer's 
judgement, critical books which say something new are always welcome, 
if foreigners are willing to do a critical service to us, so much the better. 
The trouble with Mr. Segal’s book is not that it is not pro-Indian, but that it 
is rather pretentious and says almost nothing that has not been said before. 
There are exactly two passages in this book of 310 odd pages, which can be 
identified as distinctly ‘‘pro-Indian’’ by prevailing standards : one on page 
14, the other on page 31. The first one talks about ‘‘extraordinary grace 
of manner”... an ‘‘intricate intelligence’’,... ‘a pervasive gentleness 
that showed itself as a longing for peace and an awe of life itself” {though 
we are to find later that the last-named is really an indictment in Segal’s 
judgement). The second passage reads: “India ... despite the perva- 
sive importance of Hinduism and the influence of a religiously militant poli- 
tical party like the Jan Sangh, despite ... the temptations to religious fer- 
vour, indeed frenzy, offered by the country’s hostile relations with the cons- 
titutionally Islamic state of Pakistan, is secular... ’’ 

A major part of the book is a patchily argued development of a moder- 
nised Kipilngesque thesis about the fatalism and renunciatory attitude to 
life in India. Not very originally, the author looks up his Stuart Piggott to 
hazard the guess that the ‘‘unchanging’’, ‘‘ritual-ridden’’ features of Indian 
society not only go back to the Vedas (Segal is somewhat obsessed with 
“Hindus” looking up the “‘religious texts”, like Rabbis, for every little 
thing, whereas most of them do not know them at all), but beyond, to the 
Harappa civilisation (Ch.2). Moreover, it is argued that the caste-system, 
the acceptance and toleration of caste by all members of society, is the unique 
feature of Indian society from Harappa to the present. In the current situa- 
tion, ‘immediate electoral expediency” has made the Congress give encour- 
agement to caste politics, ‘‘caste and party came more and more to depend 
upon each other” (p. 246-7). This makes ‘‘any real social progress con- 
ditional upon a psychological as well as an economic revolution” (p. 127). 


The Crisis of India by Ronald Segal, Penguin special, Price 5 sh. 
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So far so good, the point is probably over-stressed, but what is the 
remedy? This is where the author disappoints. A little paradoxically, 
he picks upon a state which is not generally regarded as being free from the 
caste-communal imbroglio, as a model of. political awareness, of ‘‘rising 
expectations” in contrast to fatalistic renunciation. The cause of this ex- 
ception to the ‘‘Hindu tradition’’ is said to be basically the Dravidian 
matriarchal tradition (which however is said to be in glaring contrast to the 
patriarchal subjugation of women in neighbouring Tamilnad). An insight, 
perhaps, though is a matriarchal society likely to be a very emancipated 
one, with individuals conscious of their rights and anxious to fight for them ? 

On the economic revolution, Segal’s ideas are a jumble. There is 
no revolutionary peasantry, peasants lack ambition, they don’t even want 
to own large plots of land, slum-dwellers are not angry but resigned, the 
government merely supplies profits to millionaires who don’t know that 
there are still slums around etc. What should be done. The Congress must 
send thousands of agrarian reformers to the countryside to make the co- 
operatives successful (implicitly all- industry and commerce should be 
nationalised and presumably run by another band of revolutionary Congress 
party cadre). It is very, very hard, to fit in this recipe with Segal’s long, 
sustained, passionately (sometimes almost venomously) argued indictment of 
the Congress which is finally, in the concluding pages, likened (not for the 
first time) to Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang.. 

In the last pages of the book there is the inevitable assessment of 
Nehru. There are sentences here, e.g. about the ‘‘contrasting resem- 
blance” between Chiang and Nehru, which almost suggests the author had 
acquired what he had earlier (p. [52) castigated (a little simplistically) as 
“‘the capacity of the Indian to admit apparently irreconcilable contradictions 
in himself”, or the capacity for ‘“‘double-talk’’ and ‘‘double-think’’. Two 
points about this. assessment are particularly unsatisfactory. First is the 
charge quoting an anonymous Indian that Nehru’s fault was that he did 
not rule with a firm hand, like the British. One could equally plausibly 
suggest that the British could not, in fact, rule very strongly, and that Nehru 
made a fetish of the doctrine that the business of government is to rule, 
Second, even the author of this long diatribe against all.things Indian has 
not developed what would be an interesting thesis : that modern Indian 
politics has been much too-personality-cult-based, that the Nehru cult was 
a real drag (though Nehru himself was much less so); that all parties’ of 
the Left have been too strongly wedded to their private personality cults, 
that the Right-wing Swatantra Party also which is, as Segal rightly says, 
without real influence—uses an unsuccessful (the Rajaji) cult. 





DISCUSSION 


Indian Nationalism Through New Glasses 


THE BOOKS on Indian nationalism written before 1947 fellinto three or 
four categories. Even the scholarly books on the subject had only the 
appearance of scholarship, the aims of their authors were political. Some 
books which have been published since 1947 do not have thesame degree 
of bias. Of course, there are exceptions like Maulana Azad’s ‘‘India Wins 
Freedom”, But they do not claim to be objective. The intentions of the 
authors of these books are not concealed. Their contribution is in the 
field of giving facts to the public—those facts which are known only to a few 
participants of various political movements. The book under review is on 
a different level. The author has no axe togrind. Atthe same time, as he 
was also associated in a limited way with the struggle for freedom of the 
country, he had an insight to the struggle which is denied to a purely de- 
tached writer. As he has also tried to interpret the events in the country 
against the background of world developments, this book has a perspec- 
tive which is lacking in most books on Indian nationalism. All this does 
not mean that the author is not without his prejudices. He has his share 
of them. But the basic theme of the book is not distorted by them. And 
even those who differ from this basic theme will not deny that the inter- 
pretations of some events in this book are refreshing. 


Gandhi Not Without Faults 


Like all serious students of modern Indian history Sasadhar Sinha is 
aware of the great contribution Gandhi made tothe political awakening 
of India. As they are well-known and better stated by others, one need 
not recall them here. But, unlike most other writers, Sinha critically exa- 
mines some of Gandhi’s weaknesses. He says: ‘‘Gandhi’s close identifica- 
tion with the Hindu social order was a source of strength while he was 
dealing with the Hindu rank and file, but equally it constituted a fatal weak- 
ness when he was called upon to deal with the Muslim demand for social 
equality and an equitable sharing of power with the Hindus—the majority 
community of India’. The Mahatma was perhaps aware of this. He wanted 





* Indian Independence in Perspective by Sasadhar Sinha, Asia Publishing Hous, 
Bombay, 1964. : - 
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to make up for it by a tactics which proved to be wrong. In the words of the. 
author: ‘‘By allying himself with the Khilafatists, the Mahatma apparently 
hoped — another instance of his infinite capacity for self-deception — to 
bring about an easy solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem. As it turned 
out, once the Khilafat question was no longer a live issue, these very people— 
the Khilafatists became the bitterest enemies of the Congress, This alli- 
ance between the Khilafatists and Gandhi was essentially a marriage of con- 
venience. It had no political basis in the realities of the Indian situation.” 

Sinha also points out to another weakness of Gandhi’s political cam- 
paigns. “His politics, in short, remained personal politics to the end—a ° 
matter of private arrangement between himself and the British Government. 
Hence his insistence on a ‘“‘change of heart”. Many of his colleagues also 
criticised these aspects of Gandhism. 


Regional Approach 


One of them, Nehru, was a close associate of Gandhi and his nominee 
for taking over the leadership of the nation after the Mahatama. Gandhi’s 
purpose in closely allying himself with Nehru was that he wanted their collec- 
tive leadership also to have the allegiance of those sections of the people 
whose respect was commanded by Nehru. These people were scattered 
over all parts of the country and not, as the author prints out, confined 
to Uttar Pradesh. His following observation is therefore very misleading. 
“What he (Gandhi) wanted and was determined to secure was the loyalty 
and allegiance of the politically conscious intelligentsia of the U.P. This 
he secured, as is widely known, by a diplomatic masterstroke by nominating 
young Jawaharlal Nehru, in preference to himself, to preside over the Lahore 
Congress in 1929, where the Independence Resolution was adopted.’ Nei- 
ther Gandhi nor Nehru was a regional leader. The author’s attempt to 
characterise them as such reveals his own loyalty to a region in India— Bengal. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that there is an attempt to glorify 
almost all the leaders of Bengal like C.R. Das, Suhravardy and Subhas 
Chandra Bose. The Indian National Army also gets a lot of praise in this 
book. One wonders whether this too is because of the fact that it was 
led by a Bengali. 


The Basic Issue 


The basic issue raised in this book is whether the political campaigns 
and ideas of Gandhi took the country forward or backward. In regard to this 
even those who concede the strength of the arguments of the author, 
will feel that his analysis does not take into account the historical and social 
factors which made Gandhi the supreme leader of the latter phase of the 
Indian nationalist movement. Although the author strongly criticises 
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Gandhi’s attempt to spiritualise and personalise politics, he forgets that at 
least parts of his book give an exaggerated importance to individuals: It 
was Gandhi, an individualist in league with other individuals like Nehru and 
against those like Bose. The death of Tilak gave Gandhi a golden opportunity 
because there was a vacuum in the political leadership. The account and 
analysis, the author gives on this basis, is very inadequate because the social 
foundations or the lack of social foundations on which these leaders tried 
to implement their political ideas are completely ignored. 

Almost every other movement which was not led by Gandhi is referred 
to as a normal political activity because it had parallels in Europe. Whether 
it is the extremism preached by Bose or the constitutional agitation advoca- 
ted by C.R. Das, it is considered practical politics. The earlier leaders, who 
were often referred to as the moderates and liberals, are praised for their 
acceptance of the ideas of the ages of enlightenment and liberalism from 
Europe. 

But what is forgotten is that these liberals had no qualms of conscience 
to work as Diwans inthe native states and members of the Executive Coun- 
cil in British India. In these capacities they were the tools of the most arbi- 
tary and authoritarian forces in the country. There was considerable gulf 
between the theory and practice of the Indian liberals in the thirties and 
the forties. 

Subhas Bose, that uncompromising champion of Indian nationalism, 
had to make compromises with Japanese Imperialisn which was in many 
respects worse than the British imperialism he wanted to destroy. 

Participation in the Council activities by many leaders were accompa- 
nied by their returning to their profession. A good number of them later 
became opportunists and careerists who were not interested in public work. 

Gandhi was aware of the dangers of these activities and the movement 
he led had a greater spiritual stamina, a larger mass base and better social 
and economic objectives than the ones with which it is compared unfavour- 
ably. 

As the author notes, many of the undesirable features of free India’s 
economic and political situation are Gandhi’s legacy. But the hopeful fea- 
tures also owe very much to him. The staying power of Indian democracy, the 
relative lack of violence in Indian society, the attempts now being made 
to reorganise Indian society and the steps taken in this country today for 
developing the economy owe a great deal to Gandhi and his followers. 

The author suggests that the unrealistic nature of Gandhi's politics 
was responsible for the partition of the country One finds it difficult to 
agree with him. But granted that he is right, one cannot forget that the 
preservation of the administrative unity of the Indian sub-continent should 
not be the only aim of the nationalist movement. Other aims are equallty 
important. If they have to be sacrificed as a price for unity it is not worth 
having. 
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An author of a book on Indian nationalism today need not be an apo- 
logist of Gandhi nor should he be his blind opponent. What we need now 
is critical assessment of Gandhi which will highlight the progressive functions 
he fulfilled during his life time but which will also indicate the indeaquacies: 
of his views and programmes for the present period. Such a study can be 
undertaken only against the background of the changing character of the 
Indian society during the last half a century. The author of this book has 
failed to do this. 


DOCUMENT 


The Five-Point Demand of the South 
Vietnam National Liberation Front 


1. The U.S. imperialists are the saboteurs of the Geneva Agreements, 
the most brazen warmongers and aggressors and the sworn enemy of the 
Vietnamese people. 

2. The heroic South Vietnamese people are resolved to drive out the 
U.S. imperialists in order to liberate South Vietnam, achieve an indepen- 
dent, democtatic, peaceful and neutral South Vietnam and eventual national 
reunification. 

3. The valiant South Vietnamese people and the South Vietnam 
Liberation Army are resolved to fully accomplish their sacred duty to drive 
out the U.S. imperialists so as to liberate South Vietnam and defend North 
Vietnam. 

4. The South Vietnamese people express their profound gratitude 
for the wholehearted support of the peace and justice loving people all over 
the world and declare their readiness to receive all assistance including 
weapons and all other war materials from their friends in the five continents. 

5. The whole people to unite, the whole people to take up arms, 
to continue to march forward heroically and to resolve to fight and to defeat 
the U.S. aggressors and Vietnamese traitors. 

All the 14 million heroic South Vietnamese people, cadres and army- 
men march heroically forward under the Liberation banner, resolutely to 
fight to drive out the U.S. aggressors and their quislings to save the country. 

Even if we are to carry out the struggle for ten or twenty years or 
longer, and have to suffer still greater difficulties and hardships, we are pre- 
pared and resolved to fight and fight to the end until not a single U.S. 
soldier is seen in our country. 

We have won and we are winning, the U.S. imperialists and their 
agents have lost and are losing the war. This proves that our strength is 
invincible, that the U.S. aggressors and their agents are weak. If we have 
triumphed over the U.S. during the past ten years or more, we are now pro- 
vided with all the favourable conditions to defeat them. If the U. S. 
aggessors and their lackeys have been defeated during the past ten years or 
more, they are now all the weaker and will suffer heavier defeats. We are 
absoutely confident that victory will belong to us. We are determined to 
fight, hit vigorously and accurately at the U.S. aggressors and their 
quislings to liberate the South, defend the North and reunify our 
Fatherland. 

22 March 1965 


DOCUMENT 


The Four-Point Stand of the Government 
of the D. R. V. N. 


- The unswerving policy of the Government of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam to strictly respect the Geneva Agreements on Vietnam, and 
to correctly implement their basic provisions is embodied in the following 
points : 

1. Recognition of the basic national rights of the Vietnamese people : 
Peace, independence, sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity. Accor- 
ding to the Geneva Agreements, the U.S. government must withdraw from 
South Vietnam all U.S. troops, military personnel and weapons of all 
kind, dismantle all U.S. military bases there, and cancel its ‘military alliance’ 
with South Vietnam. It must end its policy of intervention and aggression 
in South Vietnam. According to the Geneva Agreement, the U.S. 
Government must stop its acts of war against North Vietnam : completely 
cease all encroachments on the territory and sovereignty of the Democtatic 
Republic of Vietnam. 

2. Pending the peaceful reunification of Vietnam, while Vietnam 
is still temporarily divided into two zones, the military provisions of the 
1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam must be strictly respected: the two 
zones must refrain from joining any millitary alliance with foreign countries, 
there must be no foreign military bases, troops and military personnel in 
their respective territories. 

3. The internal affairs of South Vietnam must be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves, in accordance with the programme of the 
South Vietnam National Front for Liberation, without any foreign 
interference. 

4. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam is to be settled by the Viet- 
namese people in both zones themselves, without any foreign interference. 

This stand unquestionably enjoys the approval. and support of all 
the peace and justice loving governments and peoples of the world. 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam is of the view 
that the above expounded stand is the basis for the soundest political settle- 
ment of the Vietnam problem. If this basis is recognised. “evourable 
conditions will be created for the peaceful settlement of the Vietnam prob- 
lem and it will be possible to consider the reconvening of an international 
conference along the pattern of the 1954 Geneva Conference on Vietnam ... 


8 April 1965 


DOCUMENT 


President Ho Chi Minh’s statement 
before the National Assembly 
of the D.R. V.N. 


Our National Assembly is holding the present session in a very urgent 
situation but full of enthusiasm and confidence. The movement to op- 
pose the U.S. and save the country is seething everywhere. Many great 
successes have been recorded in both North and South Vietnam. 

Over the past ten years, the U.S. imperialists and their henchmen 
have carried out an extremely ruthless war and have caused so much mour- 
ning to our compatriots in South Vietnam. Over the past few months, 
they have frenziedly expanded the war to North Vietnam. In defiance of the 
1954 Geveva Agrements and international law, they have sent hundreds of 

‘aircraft and dozens of warships to bomb and strafe North Vietnam repea- 
tedly. Laying bare themselves their piratical face, the U. S. aggressors 
are blatantly encroaching upon our country. They hope that by resorting 
to the force of weapons they can compelour 30 million compatriots to 
become their slaves. But they are grossly mistaken. They will certailly 
meet with ignominious defeat. 

Our Vietnamese people are a heroic people. Over the past ten years 
or more, our 14 million compatriots in the South have overcome all hard- 
ships, made every sacrifice and struggled very valiantly. Starting with 
their bare hands, they have seized guns from the enemy to fight against the 
enemy, have recorded victory after victoey and are launching a continual 
attack inflicting upon the U. S. aggressors and the traitors ever greater 
defeats and causing them to be bogged down more and more deeply. 
The greater their defeats, the more frantically the U. S. aggressors resort to 
the most cruel means such as using napalm bombs and toxic gas to 
massacre our compatriots in the South. It is because they are bogged 
down in South Vietnam that they have furiously attacked North Vietnam. 

As the “thief crying stop thief” is a customary trick of theirs, the 
U.S. imperialists, who are aggressors have impudently slandered North 
Vietnam as committing “aggression” in South Vietnam. The U.S. imperia- 
lists are precisely the saboteurs of peace, saboteurs of the Geneva Agree- 
ments, yet they have brazenly declared that because they wished to “‘res- 
tore peace” and ‘“‘defend the Geneva Aggreements” they brought U. S. 
troops to our country to carry out massacres and destruction. The U.S, 
imperialists are precisely those who are devastating our country and killing 
our people, yet they hypocritically declared that they would give one billion 
dollars to the people of Vietnam and the other South-East Asian countries 
‘o “develop economy and improve their life’. 
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U.S. President Johnson has also loudly threatenced to resort to 
violence to subdue our people. This is a mere foolish illusion. Our people 
definitely will never be subjugated. 

The Taylor plan has been frustrated. The McNamara plan has also 
gone bankrupt. The “escalation” plan which the U.S. imperalists are now 
endeavouring to carry out in North Vietnam will certainly fail too. The 
U.S. imperialists may send in dozens of thousands more U.S. officers and 
men and make all-out efforts to drag more troops of their satellite coun- 
tries into this criminal war, but our army and people are resolved to fight 
and defeat them. 

The statement of the South Vietnam National Front for Liberation 
has upheld that heroic will. The appeal of the Vietnam Fatherland Front 
has clearly underlined that iron-like determination. 

We love peace but we are not afraid of war. We are resolved to drive 
away the U.S. aggressors to defend the freedom, independence and terri- 
torial integrity of our Fatherland. 

The people throughout our country are firmly confident that with 
their militant solidarity, valiant spirit and creative wisdom and with the 
sympathy and support of the world’s peoples they will certainly lead this 
great war of resistance to complete victory. 

Our peopleare very grateful to and highly value the fraternal solidarity 
and devoted assistance of the socialist countries, especially the Soviet Union 
and China, and of the people in all continents who are actively supporting 
usin our struggle against the U.S. imperialist aggressors, the most cruel 
enemy of mankind. 

With regard to the Laotian and Cambodian peoples, who are valiant- 
ly struggling against U.S. imperialism and its henchmen, our people cons- 
tantly strengthen solidarity with them and unreservedly support them. 

We warmly welcome the youth of various countries who have volun- 
teered to come to Vietnam and join us in fighting the U.S. aggressors. 

The American people have been duped by the propaganda of their 
government which has extorted from them billions of dollars to throw into 
the crater of war. Thousands of American youths—their sons and brothers 
—hħave met a tragic death or were pitifully wounded on the Vietnamese 
batlefields thousands of miles from the United States. At present, many 
mass organisations and personalities in the United States are demanding 
that their government stop at once the unjust war and withdraw at once 
the U.S. troops from South Vietnam. Our people are resolved to drive 
away the U.S. imperialists, their sworn enemy. But we always express our 
friendship with the progressive American people. 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam once again 
solemnly declares its unswerving stand, that is : 

To resolutely defend Vietnam’s independence, sovereignty, unity and 
territorial integrity. Vietnam is one, the Vietnamese people are one, no- 
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body is allowed to infringe upon this sacred right of our people. The U.S. 
imperialists must respect the Geneva Agreements and withdraw from South 
Vietnam . They must immediately stop the attacks on North Vietnam ! 
That is the only measure to solve the problem of war in Vietnam, to carry 
out the 1954 Geneva Agreements, to defend peace of the Indo-Chinese-and 
South-East Asian countries. There is no other solution. There is the 
answer of our people and Government to the U.S. imperialists. 

Our people are living in an extremely glorious period of history. Our 
country has the great honour of being an outpost of the socialist camp 
and of the world’s people who are struggling against imperialism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism. 

Our people had fought and made sacrifices not only for the sake of their 
own freedom and independence, but also of the common freedom and inde- 
pendence of the other peoples and of peace in the world. 

On the battlefront, against the U.S. aggressors, our people’s task is 
very glorious. 

At present, to oppose the U.S. and save the country is the most sacred 
task of every Vietnamese patriot. Under the leadership of the South Viet- 
nam National Front for Liberation, the genuine and only representative 
of the South Vietnamese people, the heroic people and fighters in South 
Vietnam are marching forward to record ever greater successes so as to li- 
berate the South and defend the North. 

Armed forces and people in the North are eagerly engaged in emula- 
tion to build socialism while valiantly struggling to defend the North and 
whole heartedly support the South. 

I propose to the National Assembly to warmly support the statement 
of the South Vietnam National Front for Liberation and the appeal of the 
Vietnam Fatherland Front ! Warm welcome to our heroic compatriots 
and fighters in South Vietnam ! Warm congratulations to our armed forces 
and people in North Vietnam now enthusiastically emulating with one another 
in production and fighting against the enemy to record new exploits ! 

I call on our compatriots and fighters : To constantly heighten their 
revolutionary heroism, vigilance and fighting spitit ! To promote the “‘every- 
one redoubles his efforts” emulation movement, Resolutely overcome all 
difficulties, endeavour to build and defend the socialist North Vietnam, and 
whole-heartedly support the patriotic struggle of our compatriots in the 
South ! 

Let all of us single-mindedly unite millions like one man and be deter- 
mined to defeat the U.S. aggressors! 

For the future of our Fatherland, for the happiness of our people, 
let all compatriots and fighters throughout the country valiantly march 
forward ! 

8-9 April 1965 


DOCUMENT 


President Nkrumah on the Commonwealth 
Peace Mission 


l HAVE joined and support the Commonwealth Peace Mission because 
| believe that the objective, properly interpreted and pursued, could be a 
factor in promoting world peace. The situation in which we find ourselves 
today is this : the danger of the war in Vietnam developing into a major 
world war is extremely great, the conflict in Vietnam cannot be resolved by 
purely military means. In spite of the United States’ vast military resources, 
it is clear that the popular opposition in Vietnam is so strong that the Uni- 
ted States cannot defeat the Natioal Liberation Front unless they deploy 
their full military stength on an all-out war basis. If, however, the United 
States were to do this, it would almost certainly lead to a global war. 
Therefore, the only logical solution is a conference of the parties involved 
in the conflict. Such a conference can hardly be held unless there is a 
ceasefire. In order to achieve this object the following measures seem to 
me to be indispensable Í 

First, there should be an immediate suspension of all United States air 
attacks upon North Vietnam. This is, in my view, an essenrial preliminary 
to any negotiations. Following upon this, | believe it should be possible to orga- 
nise a ceasefire throughout Vietnam so as togive an opportunity for undertaking 
the preparatory work necessary to set up the peace conference which would 
device the final solution. Such a peace conference might well, in my view, 
be composed of the powers represented at the 1954 Geneva Conference. 
It is argued by some of those supporting the National Liberation Front that 
our mission is only a cover for an attempt by the United States to withdraw 
on advantageous terms from a war which they have already lost. [| reject 
this point of view, The only way, in my view, to remove foreign troops 
from South Vietnam is by negotiation. It is equally wrong to argue, as some 
of those supporting the National Liberation Front have done, that our 
decision cannot be impartial since it is led by the British Prime Minister, 
whose Government is said to be committed to complete support of American 
policy. I reject this view also. The very fact that the British Prime Mi- 
nister accepted the Chairmanship indicated that he is willing to join in the 
search for an agreed solution and it is clear that any possible solution must 
involve proposals which are not in are not second with the presently 
announced policy of the United States . . . | was originally doubtful whether 
it would be advisable for Mr.Wilson to serve but once we had made a deci- 
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sion to this effect | am certain it is essential that we stick to it. Indeed, | 
think there are great advantages in his heading our team. He has an influence 
with the United States Government which no other member of the mission 
possesses, and since he will be representaing a concensus of Commonwealth 
opinion and not merely British policy, this can provide a means by which 
Commonwealth views can be presented to the United States in a manner 
that would otherwise be impossible. His presence on this mission | regard 
as all the more important since | hope that it will help to secure United 
States’ acceptance of our appeal. Unlike China and North Vietnam, the 
United States government publicly welcomed our initiative. 

It is, therefore, in my view, all the more serious that the United States 
of America should have disregarded our request for restraint and have, 
on the contrary, continued to conduct provocative air raids in North 
Vietnam. The continuance of such raids at a time when the United States 
publicly welcomes our mission makes our task most difficult. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the object of our mission than the suggestion that 
our real purpose is to condemn China. | have personally represented as 
strongly as | can to the Chinese Government the desirability of receiving 
our mission but we must be clear onthe position. At least no Chinese air- 
craft are bombing South Vietnam nor are the units of the Chinese army 
operating with the forces of the National Liberation Front. When therefore 
we talk of the parties to the war, it is necessary to draw a distinction which 
is certainly blurred in the British press, between those states which are poli- 
tically aligned with one side or the other and those which actively partici- 
pate in the war. It is essential, in my opinion, that the Australian govern- 
ment should withdraw their troops immediately from military operation in- 
South Vietnam. We are pledged to discuss the purpose of our mission with 
all parties in the conflict. By Australias’ refusal to withdraw her troops from 
South Vietnam, she emphasises the fact that she is, in fact, a party to the 
conflict. We have thus been placed in the absurd position of having to 
discuss with one of those who authorised our mission the terms upon which 
that country itself is prepared to disengage from the sturggle. | am 
convinced it is essential not only that our mission is impartial but 
that it is cleariy demonstrated by our public statements that this isso. In 
our joint statement issued on 26 June 1965, we made it plain that we in- 
tended to see all parties to the war in Vietnam, The impartiality of our 
mission was immediately called in question by the entirely unauthorised state- 
ment made not only inthe British press but also by the Overseas Services 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation to the effect that we would see the 
representatives of the National Liberation Front Government only as part 
of some negotiating team which the Government of North Vietnam might 
appoint. Such a suggestion misrepresents the situation in South Vietnam 
and the purpose of our mission. At the momernt the right to be recog- 
nised as the Government of South Vietnam is claimed by the National Libera- 


DOCUMENT 


Geneva Agreements 


On the occasion of the llth anniversary of the signing of the 1954 
Geneva Agreements, which fell on20 July 1965, we publish here below some 
important clauses of the Agreement on Cessation of Hostilities and pronounce- 
ments of the Final Declaration so as to help our readers to better under- 
stand the Vietnam problem—Editor. 


The political problems in Vietnam must be settled on the basis 
of recognition of the independence, sovereignty, untity and territo- 
rial integrity of Vietnam : 


Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference 


11. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the French 
Government to the effect that for the settlemet of all the problems connec- 
ted with he reestablishment and consolidation of peace in Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam, the French Government will proceed from the princi- 
ple of respect for the independence and sovereignty, unity and territorial 
integrity of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 

12. Intheir relations with Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, each member 
of the Geneva Conference undertakes to respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, the unity and the territorial integrity of the above mentioned 
states, and to refrain from any interference in their internal affairs. 


The responsibility for the implementation of the Geneva Agreements: 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam 


Article 27—The signatories of the present Agreement and their succes- 
sors in their functions shall be responsible for ensuring the observance 
and enforcement of the terms and provisions thereof. The Commanders 
of the Forces of two parties shall, within their respective commands take all 
steps and make all arrangements necessary to ensure full compliance with 
all the provisions of the present Agreement by all elements and military 
personnel under their command. a 

_ Article 43—If one of the parties refuses to put into effect a recom- 
mendation of the International Commision, the parties concerned or 
the Commission itself shall inform the members of the Geneva Conference. 
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The International Commission shall inform the members of the Con- 
ference in all cases where its activity is being hindered. 


The provisional Military Demarcation line and the Demilitarised Zone: 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam 


Article 1—A provisional military demarcation line shall be fixed, 
on either side of which the forces of the two parties shall be regrouped after 
their withdrawal, the forces of the People’s Army of Vietnam to the north 
of the line and the forces of the French Union to the South. 

It is also agreed that a demilitarised zone shall be established on either 
side of the demarcation lime, to a width of not more than 5 kms from it, 
to act as buffer zone and avoid any incidents which might result in the 
resumption of hostilities. 

Article 6—No person military or civilian, shall be permitted to cross 
the provisional military demarcation line unless specifically authorised 
to do so by the Joint Commission. 

Article 7—No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to enter 
the demilitarised zone except persons concerned with the conduct of civil 
administration and relief, and persons speciafically authorised to enter 
the Joint Commission. 


Ban on the Introduction into Vietnam of fresh troops, military personnel, 
arms and munitions : 


Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam 


Article 16—With effect from the date of entry into force of the present 
Agreement, the introduction into Vietnam of any troop reinforcement and 
additional military personnel is prohibited. 

Article 17—(a) With effect from the date of entry into force of the 
present Agreement, the introduction into Vietnam of any reinforcements 
in the form of all types of arms, munitions and other war material, such 
as combat aircraft, naval craft, pieces of ordnance, jet engines and jet 
weapons and armoured vehicles, is prohibited. 


The Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference 


4. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the Agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities in Vietnam prohibiting the introduction into Viet- 
nam of foreign troops and military personnel as well as of all kinds of arms 
and munitions. The Conference also takes note of the declarations made 
by the Governments of Cambodia and Laos of their resolution not to re- 
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quest foreign aid, whether in war materials, in personnel or instructors 
excepts for the purpose of the effective defence of their territory and, in the 
case of Laos, to the extent defined by the Agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities in Laos. 


Establishment of new military bases and adherence to military alliance 
prohibited : 


Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam 


Article 18—With effect from the date of entry into force of the present 
Agreement, the establishment of new military bases is prohibited through- 
out Vietnam territory 

Article 19—With effect from the date of entry into force of the present 
Agreement, no military base under the control of a foreign state may be 
established in the regrouping zone of either party; the two parties shall 
ensure that the zones assigned to them do not adhere to any military alliance 
and are not used for the resumption of hostilities or to further an aggressive 
policy. 


Final Declaragion of the Geneva Conference 


5. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the Agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities in Vietnam to the effect that no military base under 
the control of a foreign State may be established in the regrouping zones of 
the two parties, the latter having the obligation to see that the zones allotted 
to them shall not constitute part of any military alliance and shall not be 
utilised for the resumption of hostilities or in the service of an aggressive 
policy. The Conference also takes note of the declarations of the Govern- 
ments of Cambodia and Laos to the effect that they will not join in any 
agreement with other states if this agreement includes the obligation to parti- 
cipate in a military alliance not in conformity with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nation or in the case of Laos, with the principles of 
the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Laos or, so long as their 
security is not threatened, the obligation to establish bases on Cambodian 
or Laotion territory for the military forces of foreign powers. 


Book Reviews, 





South Africa, A Study in Conflict by Pierre L. van den Berghe, Middletown, Connecticut, 
Wesleyan University Press, 1965, x +371 pp., Price $8.95. 


Pierre L. van den Berghe has produced a valuable work on South Africa. The 
author analyses South African society in its entirety from a broad sociological perspec- 
tive. To the sociologist and the anthropologist, South Africa reveals itself as a highly 
pluralistic society, internally compartmentalised into semi-autonomous political, econo- 
mic, linguistic, religious, and racial structures which complexly interact (p. 3); “it is also 
a society charaterised by an extraordinarily high level of internal conflict, contradiction, 
and dysfunction” (p. 3), The society is “ridden with almost total lack of consensus on 
values” (p. 4). In the system of production, the country has undergone rapid change, 
whereas, politically, and in its ascriptive system of stratification, it has remained largely 
static (p. in 3). Internal tensions and disequilibrium have been aggravated over the years 
as a result of discrepancy between rapid change in some segments of society accompanied 
by rigidity and inadaptability in others (p. 3). Rightly has the author selected conflict 
as the dominant theme of this book. 


The chapters have been well organised according to their substantive content. In 
Chapter two, the author clarifies his stand on the historical approach vis-a-vis the structu- 
ral approach in soziological analysis. These two approaches are, to him, complementary 
and not mutually exclusive, a perspective whichis necessary for a proper understanding 
of the subject-matter of this book. Chapters three and four have been devoted to a broad 
description of the major aspects of the social structure of South Africa, which includes 
culture, status, polity, and economy Chapters five, six, and seven deal with “the power 
conflict around which ethnic-group antagonisms have crystallised in South Africa,” 
which has traditionally taken two forms ; (1) the struggle for Afrikaner versus English 
supremacy within the superordinate White group ; and (2) the conflict between Whites and 
non-Whites, more particularly between Whites and Africans. In connection with the 
second problem, known as the ‘race problem’ the author examines the “Native policy” of 
successive governments and reactions to it. Chapter eight reveals the discrepancy bet- 
ween the political and economic systems as well as the process of erosion of the societal 
structure by economic forces in spite of attempts of successive governments to maintain 
the status quo. Chapter nine deals with value conflicts and Chapter ten analyses ex- 
ternal pressures and their effects on the internal structure of the country, 


Though this work is not a theoretical treatise, the analysis of the social problem 
of South Africa raises theoretical questions (vide Chapter eleven). As the author puts it, 
“because of its idiosyncracies, South Africa raises fudnamental, but not unsurmountable, 
problems for sociological theory” (p. 265). The author makes use of the “‘structure-func- 
tion” theory as well as of Hegelian dialectic in his arguments, because of their usefulness 
in the analysis of conflicts and contradictions in South Africa, and suggests that the two 
seemingly antithetical approaches of functionalism and the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, 
are, in fact, complementary and reconcilable (p. 265). It is suggested that if functionalism 
be called the thesis, and the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic the antithesis, then African 
societies, including South Africa, because of their pluralism and their extraordinary dyna- 
mism, could offer us a unique opportunity to reach a new synthesis jn a genera] socijologi- 
cal theory (pp. 280-281). 
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As regards methodology, the present work is the product of a wide variety of me- 
thods of investigation adopted during five years of research on South Africa, including 
a twenty-months stay in that country, viz., analyses of memoirs and travelogues left 
by early travellers at the Cape; visits to old farms, museums, churches, art galleries, plan 
tations, town houses, and public buildings ; current bibliographical sources; forma] and 
informal interviews with persons of all walks of life and from all major ethnic groups; 
contacts with academic institutions ; direct observation of day-to-day racial interaction; 
detailed questionnaire studies; close study of dailies and periodicals ; and attendance at 
political gatherings. 

Professor van den Berghe has amassed a significant amount of material on South 
Africa and has analysed and evaluated them systematically within a new theoretical frame- 
work. The work is remarkable for its objectivity, though the author holds certain values 
of his own. He says, “I am writing from the colourblind viewpoint of a universalistic 
ethos of equality of opportunity and legal rights, of freedom, and of self-determination”’ 
(p.9). His approach is thus at once scientific and humanistic. The work willbe welcomed 
by sociologists and anthropologists. Even the political scientist, the politician, and the 
economist would find this study a valuable contribution to their knowledge and under- 
standing of South Africa. The work has been enriched by three appendices and an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 


Dr. Santosh Kumar Nandy 


The Foreign Policy of African States by Doudou Thiam, Published by Phoenix House, 
London, 1965, xv -+ 127pp. Price 25 sh. 


Article 1H(7) of the Charter of the Organisation of African Unity (O.A.U.) commits 
all member states to a policy of non-alignment with regard to all blocs. Allindependent 
African states have endorsed the Charter. Are they then pursuing a policy of non-align- 
ment ? Or if before the birth of the O.A.U. in May 1963 some countries had any agree- 
ments that jeopardised the attempts (if any) to be truly non-aligned, what have they done 
about such agreements since the first African Summit Conference ? Just what really is 
African foreign policy ? What are the factors motivating it? And for that matter is 
there anything recognisable as African foreign policy ? The answer to the last question 
is yes. 

In this vivid book M. Doudou Thiam, the Foreign Minister of Senegal seeks to an- 
swer the questions posed above and many others by way of ‘‘a synoptic view of the foreign 
policy not of a single state but of several states, situated within a certain region of 
Africa’. This book was originally published in French (1963) but has been brought up 
to date in the English translation (1965). 


The author divides his theme into two parts—part one analysing the ideological 
bases of African foreign policy and part two the foreign policy in practice. 


Of the ideological bases Doudou Thiam pinpoints two—nationalism and socialism— 
both of which he further subdivides. Nationalism is subdivided into two: micro- 
nationalism which “tends to think of the nation in terms of the old colonial territory” 
(p. 7) and macro-nationalism which he uses interchangeably with Pan-Africanism which 
“takes a wider view of the nation” (p. 10). 


This latter doctrine is further subdivided according to the purposes it may serve 
Thus, pan-Africanism as a weapon against communism; as a way to colonial liberation 
and the consolidation of the independence; and as a means of achieving African unity; 
and Doudou Thiam tells us, Pan-Africanism as a “pretext for neo-imperialism” (p. 18). 
On this last point the author tells us of a ‘‘new disease called leadership” among African 
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politicians and “a nostalgia for the great empires of the past, which finds expression in 
the- names given to certain states...“and this he calls “historical fantasy-building”’ 
(p. 19). 

Chapter two discusses Socialism “‘used in the widest sense”. The author rightly 
notes at the outset that “socialism as an ideology has made...great strides all over Africa” 
(p. 22). He proffers three reasons why this is so : ...national socialism of African societies, 
aid to the colonial struggle by European socialists, and the thought prevalent in Africa 
that Socialism is an instrument of economic development. All these aspects are thereafter 
analysed critically before the author goes on to survey the different aspects of socialism 
in Africa. Here President Senghor’s brand of “African Socialism” receives pride of place 
he being “undoubtedly one who has most fully analysed the philosophical content of 
socialism”. The author sees little difference except as paths to the same (?) goal among 
the various strands of socialism in Africa. 


The author maintains the same style in part two. Chapter one discusses the re- 
lations between the African states and these he analyses in the light of three problems : 
safeguarding of national independence, the building of African unity and conflicts between 
African states. He takes us through a whole tangle of feelings, aspirations and difficulties 
in intra-African state relations. The jealousy with which each African state seeks to pre- 
serve its hardwon independence is contrasted with the quest among the African states for 
pan-African unity. These no doubt are pulls which do not always operate in favour of 
harmonious relations. Hence that terrible period in recent African history when the 
continent was fissured deeply by ‘blocs’ and Unions which were somewhat merged in the 


Organisation of African Unity. This period of fissiparous politics in Africa led to the 
foundation of the O.A.U. precisely because on the issue of African unity all the ‘blocs’ 
were agreed though they differed on pace and perhaps content. In view of the conflicts 
among the African states which arise from territorial claims or any other reason, real or 
imaginary, Doudou Thiam suggests a Code of Conduct which denies ethnical considera- 
tions and accepts colonial frontiers and self-determination as bases of solving any pro- 
blems when they arise. 


In Chapter II the author discusses Africa’s relations with the outside world in the 
light of two factors : political and economic. He discusses the political aspect with re- 
ference to non-alignment and decolonisation. The author feels that neutralism, non-align- 
ment or non-commitment are alla very clear expression of the...desire to protect the country’s 
independence and freedom of action. But he wonders if such a policy is feasible for the 
young states of Africa and for that matter Asia. Doudou Thiam points to difficulties so 
far encountered in the definition of non-aligned states and how the definition agreed to for 
the Belgrade Conference of Non-aligned States was not really observed to the letter—more 
so at the subsequent Cairo Conference. He therefore urges that non-alignment be 
ought out afresh and given greater flexibility” in the light of the facts of international life. 
On decolonisation the author makes the valid point that the “relations of the African 
states with foreign powers depend largely on the attitude which these powers adopt in re- 
gard to the problem of decolonisation. The numerous contradictions in practice, for in- 
stance, the fact that certain African states, while keeping their soldiers fighting the Alge- 
rians under the French flag, also continued to hope that a peaceful settlement would be 
reached between France and the Algerians. © 


The section on Economic factors has a fascinating exposition of the organisation 
and functioning of the Franc zone. Whereas “the internatioal policy of the African states 
in the economic field is now determined and guided by the concept of growth and develop- 
ment”, the Franc zone in its classic form and in a large measure today negated the realisa- 
tion of this concept among the African member states. The problem for these states as 
well as all the othersis the same : it underlines the need to change the existing colonial 
relationships, and the’establishment of new -ones—those of independence and cooperation. 
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The problem would be different enough even if it meant Africa and Europe alone—compli- 
cating factors come in when the issues get dovetailed, as they do, with the rivalries of the 
two world blocs. 


What then, the author asks in the concluding chapter, is the future outlook for African 
foreign policy ? As to the tendencies towards African unity the author sees two possibi- 
lities. These tendencies may either coalesce or there might be a regroupment of states 
following either the centrifugal or centrapetal tendencies, 


In a world divided between rival ideologies which line will Africa follow ? This is 
the author’s last poser. He examines here the possible future relations of the African 
states with the foreign powers. Will the African states “take a line of their own, adopting 
a neutralist policy ? Or will they opt for one of the rival ideological groups, or split up 
between the two groups ? (p. 119). There follows a further critical review of this theme 
already dealt with. After briefly examining the Addis Ababa Summit Conference which 
achieved the “organisational and ideological minimum...’ necessary if Africa is to avoid 
the danger of the cold war, Doudou would rather leave the question of the future to “‘ex- 
perience”, which “alone will tell us when a further step forward is possible” (p. 127). 


Doudou Thiam has attempted a masterly diagnosis of African foreign policy and 
very challengingly dissected the complex factors that shaped and x-rayed that policy in 
practice. His book fails somewhat being confined only to “Black Africa”-——otherwise 
however, both in its reference and relevance it really discusses the nature and problems of 
foreign policy for African states as a whole. It is a provocative addition to the increasingly 
available serious studies of Africa by Africans themselves. 


A. M. M. 


The Dilemmas of African Independence by L. Gray Cowan, Published by Walker & Co., 
New York, 1964, 162 pp. Price § 4-50. 


The continent of Africa is rapidly passing through a period of transition. Most 
of the states of Africa have thrown off the shackles of European colonialism. Colonialism 
is no longer Africa’s besetting problem. In its place has arisen “congeries of complex, 
elusive but frighteningly real problems—the dilemmas of independence”. African national 
leaders are to-day engaged in the task of promoting the national unity and raising the 
living standards of their peoples. 


Dr. Gray Cowan is a leading American authority on contemporary Africa. He is 
Professor of Government and Director of the Programme of Studies on Africa at the 
Columbia University. In this book, he singles out the major problems confronting the 
new African states. 


What are these major problems ? The emergence of single-party governments, 
the tension between civilian and military leaders, the scarcity of trained personnel, the 
social dislocations attendant upon industrialisation, urbanisation and expanding education, 
the multifarious obstacles to regional cooperation—these are some of the problems which 
confront contemporary Africa which are analytically examined by the author in this book. 


The consolidation of national independence is much more difficult than its formal 
acquisition. This is true of all newly independent countries in Asia and Africa. In most 
of the African countries the problem of devising a satisfactory post-independence political 
framework was given scant attention during the years of mobilisation of popular support 

against colonial rule, 
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The book provides a basis for discussion by presenting a point of view on four major 
areas of policy problems posed in Africa since independence, viz. the prospects for demo- 
cracy, economics of independence, multi-racialism and African unity. 


The single most characteristic feature of the contemporary African political scene 
is the single party system. This is a legacy of the pre-independence days. In the view of 
many African leaders the Western parliamentary structure is an alien institution with no 
roots in African society. President Nyerere of Tanzania contends “where one party is 
identified with a nation as a whole, the foundations of democracy are firmer than they 
can ever be when you have two or more parties each representing only a section of the 
community” (p. 11). 

Mr. Cowan holds that the personalised power exercised by some African heads of 
state may deeply affect the future development of the African nations because it acts to 
prevent the establishment of an accepted and legitimised method for transferring power 
from one leader to another. To avoid the dilemma of choice between personalised leader- 
ship and political continuity attempts have been made in some African states to establish 
the primacy of the party over the state itself and to create popular acceptance of a party 
ideology that will provide for continuity regardless of who may become the next party 
leader. Ghana and Guinea are two countries where the creation and dissemination of a 
party ideology have been most heavily stressed. 

Condemning rightly the tendency in America to minimise the difficulties which 
confront the new African states the author remarks ‘We in the West might remember 
that we have not yet completed the building of democracy to our own satisfaction; there 
may be lessons for us in the African experience” (p. 29). By and large the foundations 
of democracy ate slowly being laid in Africa. 


With regard to foreign aid, African governments have shown their preference for 
aid from international organisations rather than from the power blocs. Such aid, they 
believe will have fewer political strings attached to it and if it comes through agencies of 
the U.N., they will have some voice, as U.N. members, in its allocation and use. But 
circumstances have forced them to turn to the two contending blocs for technical aid and 
capital. 

The author then brings home to us the “dilemma of the multi-racial territories”. In 
‘multi-racial’ territories, on the one hand, control over the government lies in the hands 
of the European minority as in the former Central African Federation and South Africa, 
while, on the other, the vast majority of the population, the Africans, have little or no say 
in political decision-making. He sounds a note of warning when he says “the real question 
is whether they can accept the fact of African contro] before the patience of the mass of 
Africans is éxhausted” (p. 44). 

. In the last chapter Mr. Cowan describes the various attempts at African unity. The 
commitment of the African leaders to unification stems from the feeling that only in this 
way can the ultimate objectives of the African Revolution be accomplished. 


The culmination of all the attempts at African unity was reached at Addis Ababa in 
May 1963, when the ‘Organisation of African Unity’ (O.A-U.) was formed, bringing toge- 
ther the members of the regional groupings like “Brazzaville’,“Cassablanca’ and ‘Monrovia’ 
groups, along. with the North African states. The new organisation was designed “to 
promote the unity and solidarity of the African states and to co-ordinate and intensify the 
co-operation and efforts to achieve a better life for the people of Africa”. 


The experience with regional federations up to the present time would appear to indi- 
cate that they came into existence not so much as a means of fostering African unification 
as to serve the-more immediate political interests of the governments concerned (p. 73). 
This accounts for the recurring inter-state conflicts in Africa. The expression of unity 
born of a co-operative effort to serve the interests of each at the international level may in 
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the long run be a more solid foundation for an African community, says the author. 


The second part of the book is a compilation of information of general interest 
concerning three broad areas of African reality—society, economy and polity. Its purpose 
is to make accessible and meaningful frequently needed statistical information. This part 
is interspersed with maps and charts furnishing a mine of information about Africa. For 
instance one can get an insight into the inadequacy of the present educational facilities 
to meet the requirements of economic and social development, from the charts on educa- 
tion. [tis presented in the hope that the reader may gain through this some realisation 
of the dimension of the task facing the African governments and also some appreciation 
of the strides toward modernisation that have been made in a relatively few years. 


Mr. Cowan analyses the problems with clarity and penetration and points out the 
numerous dilemmas in which the new African countries find themselves. He presents a 
picture of the hopes and aspirations of the leadership and the people combined with pro- 
found difficulties and serious unresolved problems. 

The author has not made any attempt to advance solutions to any of the problems 
posed. This, he rightly believes can come only from the Africans. However, he remark- 
ably succeeds in highlighting the dilemmas of African independence by his objective 
analysis of the political, economic and social problems of contemporary Africa. 


K. Raman Pillai 


Political Awakening in the Belgian Congo by Rene Lemarchand, University of California 
Press, 1964, 357 pp. 


The primary purpose of the book under review is “to unravel the tangled skeins of 
nationalist developments in the Congo during the terminal phase of the Belgian colonial 
rule.” Before we come to examine how far the author has been successfulin achieving 
his purpose, it would be worthwhile to examine the main thesis of the book in some detail. 


The book is divided into four parts. Part J is an attempt to analyse and appraise 
the impact of the Congolese history and tradition on its later political developments. Here, 
the main stress has been only on those aspects of the “traditional environment” and “his- 
torical evolution” of the Congolese societies which had their direct bearings on these- 
subsequent political developments. Few would disagree with the main thesis of this section 
of the book where the author says: “‘during the centuries that preceded the colonial period 
certain groups developed a cultural identity of their own, and that such an identity is still 
the most enduring and most cohesive basis for the organisation of political groups in the 
Congo” (p. 24). 

Part II is purported to make an examination and evaluation of the Western way of 
life in general and the Belgian colonial rule in particular on the origin and development 
of the Congolese political parties. Summing up the political impact of the Belgian colonial 
tule he rightly points out : 

“The paradox is that while the Belgian Government stubbornly insisted on the need 
to maintain the unity of the Congo, nothing positive was done in terms of political parti- 
cipation and loyalty to translate this aim into reality.” (p. 74) 

Part IH attempts to describe and delineate the origin and development of the natio- 
nalist activities in the Congo up to the time of independence. It is in this context that 
he analyses the factors and forces responsible for the Katanga secession. According to 
Lemarchand, they are : (1) the sense of economic grievance on the part of the Katangese 
against the inhabitants of other provinces; (2) the economic interests of the white settlers 
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in Katanga who not only initiated the idea of Katanga’s secession but also injected it into 
the local population by making it appear both ‘attractive’ and feasible ; (3) the sympathy 
and support extended by the Belgian interests to President Tshombe in the fulfilment of 
his attempted secession. One can hardly disagree with Lemarchand in his analysis of the 
situation, though one might like to supplement it by referring to the support extended to 
Tshombe in his bid to make Katanga “ʻa sovereign and independent state” by some other 
Western countries viz. the United States, United Kingdom and France. They withdrew 

_ this support later on because by then they had succeeded in installing a government in the 
Congo which was pro-West and wascommitted to protect their economic interests in this 
Congo. 


Part IV traces the origin and functioning of the political parties in the Congo. He 
rightly says that the absence of an elite class, whocould look beyond the frontiers of their 
tribal affiliations; the absence of a militant nationalist movement; and the lack of the 
means of communications, all of them contributed to one and the the same thing: the mush- 
room growth of the political parties—based not on any political and economic ideologies, 
but on the tribal nature of the society. 


The main strength of the book lies in its attempts to cover one of the unexplored 
aspects of the Congolese polity, namely, the origin and growth of Congolese nationalism. 
What is more, it tries to bring out some material which had not been tappedso far. Thus 
the author is justified in concluding that “if for nothing else, the documentary evidence 
presented here should give the students of the Congolese politics a starting point for fur- 
ther research, and for new and differing interpretations”. 


But the book has several weaknesses. First, like many other Western writers the 
author starts from a wrong premise that the communists are bent upon capturing the 
Congo. Unfortunately, he keeps silent on the Western attempt; not to allow the Repub- 
lic of the Congo to go out of its sphere of influence whatever the costs or consequences. 
Secondly, he has devoted less attention to the discussion of the organisation and functio- 
ning of the politica] parties in the Congo than to their genesis and background. Thirdly, 
some of his conclusions have been falsified by subsequent political development in the 
Congo. For example, while dealing with the prospects of Congolese politics, he 
foresaw only three alternatives: (1) that she would go red; (2) that a military junta might 
take over the administration; (3) that a broad nationalist front—what he calls ‘‘Lumum- 
bism without Lumumba”) would emerge and give lead to the Congo. The subsequent 
events have proved him to be wrong. For, a government under Moise Tshombe supported 
by the military leaders of the Congo and the Western countries has captured power in 
the Congo. 


R.C. Pradhan 


The Congo since Independence : January 1960 to December 1961 by Catherine Hoskyns, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press, London, 1965, 518 pp. 


Why the Republic of the Congo so soon after its independence on 30 June 1960, 
was plunged into a national crisis of the first magnitude ? What were the factors and 
forces that led to the prolongation and intensification of the crisis? What was the raison 
d'etre of the United Nations policy in the Congo ? What were the factors and forces 
that stood in the way of the United Nations success in the Congo ? These are some of 
the questions which clamour for an answer from the students of Congolese politics. 


The present book is welcome because Catherine Hoskyns has attempted to answer 
the above questions. What distinguishes Hoskyns from the other writers on the subject 
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is her due stress on the geo-political factors which go a long way to make the Republic 
of the Congo a cockpit of world politics. She writes : ‘In size and situation the Congo 
is unique in Africa. Not only is it larger than any other country except the Sudan but 
lying as it does just at the centre, it cannot be classed as a Western, Central or East African 
country, but includes in its various regions characteristics of each. Because of its position, 
the Congo can be either a bridge or a barrier between the different parts of the continent, 
and its stability and political orientation are, therefore, of crucial importance to Africa 
and to those with interest in Africa.” (p. 1). 


In the next section of the book she deals with the Katanga secession. She perti- 
nently points out that but for the excesses of the Belgian intrvention the situation might 
have been controlled in the initial stages. 


The rest of the book-is devoted to the discussion of the United Nations operations 
in the Congo. She relates how the United Nations moved into action in the Congo and 
how and why, despite its initial successes, it got bogged down in the mess of the Congolese 
situation. She produces, massive documentary evidence in support of her charge that 
it was Belgian failure to withdraw her troops from the Congo; President Tshombe’s 1n- 
transigence in maintaining a sovereign and independent status of Katanga; and the hostile 
attitude of some of the U.N. officials towards the Lumumba Government, that were res- 
ponsible for the deterioration of the situation. The last factor assumed decisive signi- 
ficance particularly in the context of the Congolese constitutional crisis. After the dismis- 
sal of the Lumumba government on 5 September 1960, the U.N. took over the radio 
and airports. It adversely affected the position of the Lumumba government in the strug- 
gle for power. For Leopoldville, the capital of the Congo, was a stronghold of Presi- 
dent Kasavubu. This became all the more important in view of the fact that the troops 
loyal to Premier Lumumba were deployed on Katanga-Kasai border. Owing to the U.N.’s 
taking over the radio and airport, Premier Lumumba could not transport the troops Joyal 
to him back to Leopoldville to strengthen his military position. The result was that his 
position in the struggle for power was weakened. This penetrating analysis made by 
Hoskyns of the U.N.’s role in the Congolese constitutional crisis is both pertinent and 
mendable. 


She does not however appear to be on a firm ground while analysing the constitu- 
tional power relations between the President and the Prime Minister. In fact, she has 
done less than justice to Premier Lumumba when she says : “from a legal point of view 
it would seem therefore, that Kasavubu’s initial action was in accordance with the Funda- 
mental Law and that the votes in the Parliament had not succeeded in reversing his ordi- 
nance” (p. 210). What Hoskyns seems to have forgotten is that the Fundamental Law 
provided for a responsible government for the Congo. And it is an accepted principle 
of the parliamentary form of government that such a government could not be dismissed 
so long as it enjoyed the confidence of Parliament. Nor does she examine the role of the 
United Nations in the arrest and murder of Lumumba. It is true that once Lumumba was 
arrested by the Congolese troops, it was difficult for the United Nations to get him released 
by the use of force for which they had no authorisation either from. the Security Council 
or from the General Assembly. But a deeper analysis would reveal that it was the in- 
action on the part of the United Nations in the face of the Belgian and Tshombe’s in- 
transigence that made Lumumba impatient. Consequently, he made an attempt to escape 
which proved fatal for him. 


In the next section she deals with the military encounter between the U.N. Force 
and the Katanga gendarmeries. Here too, she is unfair to Conor O’Brien, whom she 
blames for interpreting the mandate in a different fashion than the other U.N. officials 
in the Congo did. She writes : “he saw in it the authorisation for which he had been 
awaiting, to restore its authority in Elizabethville, and to end the secession of Katanga, 
if necessary, by force’’. The fact is that-the operation was not the brain-child of O’Brien 
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alone : it was fathered by all the top U.N. officials in the Congo, namely Khiari, Linner 
etc., and it was after the failure of the operation that O’Brien was made to own the sole 
responsibility for it. 

In the final section of the book she sums up her two major findings: First, the genesis 
of the Congo crisis is to be found (1) in the faulty Belgian colonial policy and (2) in the 
Belgian failure to understand the nature of the Congolese revolution and that of the Lu- 
mumba Government. According to Hoskyns the factors that led to the intensification 
and prolongation of the Congo crisis were these : (1) the Belgian failure to withdraw hér 
troops from the Congolese soil ; (2) President Tshombe’s intransigent stand on the issue 
of the Katnga secession ; (3) the Secretary General’s failure to act decisively in the initial 
stages of the crisis when the situation might have been brought under control ; and (4) the 
West’s whole-hearted support to Tshombe in his secessionist bid in the initial stage of the 
crisis. These are, by and large, sound conclusions. f 


R. C. Pradhan 


Undercurrents in American Foreign Relations—Four Studies by M.S. Venkataramani, 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965, 218 pp. Price Rs. 14°00. 


Dr. M.S. Venkataramani is a pioneer in India in the field of American Studies. 
There is no dearth of articles and books on any aspect of U.S. foreign policy, but there 
is no doubt ample scope for studying U.S. policies from an Asian point of view which is 
what we get in this book under review. The author has undertaken critical examination 
of four major episodes in U.S. foreign relations. After reading the four studies, the 
reader gets the feel of the undercurrents—the basic motivating factors in the U.S. desi- 
sion-making with respect to the four major issues under study. It seems that in the policy 
formulation with respect to these four issues the U.S. was basically concerned in promo- 
ting its national interest. All the four issues under study very clearly show the strong 
desire on the part of the U.S. to promote its owh foreign policy interests. 


In the first and second studies dealing with U.S. food assistance to India, Dr. Venka- 
taramani shows the development of a U.S. food policy towards India. The development 
was of course in conformity with the requirements of U.S. policy objectives. In 1943, 
when India faced a very critical famine, the U.S. Government did not bother to extend 
any help to India. The author feels that this negative attitude was due to the British 
presence in India. The U.S. did not think it proper to interfere in Britain’s domain. 
But in 1946, though the U.S. had not yet realized the implications of a free India in Asia— 
yet the U.S. Government took the first step towards helping India. India received 
300,000 tons of food assisatance as against 11,647,000 tons to Europe—during the fiscal 
year 1945- 46. The writer thinks that already by then the U.S. policy towards India 
was quite sophisticated —more say, than that of the U.S.S.R. Despite the fact that the 
U.S. was more concerned over its differences with the Soviet and its stakes in Europe, the 
U.S.A. started taking some interest in India’s policies. But the little interest shown by the 
the U.S. was not due to any well chalked-out policy towards India—in the light of her 
coming independence. The implications of such a policy were not visualized by the Ameri- 
can policy makers : because they still considered India as the domain of Britain. The 
author contends that the lukewarm attitude of the U.S. government left some misunder- 
standing in the minds of the Indian leaders—and “‘reinforced various other considerations” 
that impelled Prime Minister Nehru to develop the concept of non-alignment. 


In the third study—Oil and United States Foreign Policy During the Suez Crisis— 
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the writer contends that the U.S. was strongly concerned about increasing its influence 
in the Arab World. The withdrawal of aid for the Aswan Dam was a device used by the 
U.S. Government to reduce Soviet influence in Egypt. While the Suez Crisis brought 
to the focus the urgency of developing alternative sources of oil, it also gave birth to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. The “power vacuum” which was created by the fall in British 
prestige, created a concern in America. The oil producing countries too had realized 
the implications of a blockade of the canal, and they requested the U.S. to enun- 
ciate a policy to ensure stablility in West Asia. On 9 march 1957, the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine for West Asia was announced. Thus the U.S. used the whole issue to promote 
its interests in the Middle East in the light of the increasing Soviet influence and in order 
to stem the increasing power of President Nasser. 


Again, the fourth study indicates that the American policy-makers were strongly 
concerned about increasing their world influence. Their strong belief in the “manifest 
destiny” of the U.S.A. in air, naval and atomic supremacy led the Americans to adopt this 
means of espionage. The author trace the roots of this strong American belief histo- 
tically. He points out that following the Soviet Union’s unwillingness to agree to Ame- 
rican proposals of unrestricted aerial inspection, the American leaders persuaded them- 
selves that the U-2 flights were necessary for their national security. 

In all the four studies the writer has followed a historica! approach and has brought 
forth details to illustrate his viewpoint. The book no doubt is a valuable compilation 
of well documented research. 


Rani Dutta 


What Kind of Europe ? The Community since de Ganlle’s Veto by Miriam Camps, London 
1965. 140 pp. 


A study of the essay ‘ What Kind of Europe ? The Community since de Gaulle’s 
Veto” may be more useful, when read with another book “Britain andthe European 
Community : 1955-1963” by the same author. Since Britain’s exclusion from the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (30 January 1963 to 1 November 1964) the author records : 
(1) the new trends in the process as wellas the policy-content of the Community-in-evo- 
lution; (2) the resultant institutional growth of the European Community ; and (3) What 
political and economic factors helped or hindered the growth of the Community. In 
the conclusions, the author visualises the Community growth on either of the three 
patterns : the Gaullist, the Monnet, and the Commission (the European Economic 
Community). The Monnet and the Commission views differ only in regard to the 
Community’s external relations, viz., the Atlantic partnership, and Britain’s membership 
of the European Community : 


“In the Monnet view the process of forming a European Union and of creating 
a genuine partnership in which both sides limit their freedom of action go hand in 
hand ; in the Commission view ‘partnership’ is an acceptable and probably 
desirable long-term goal..,Partly because of this difference in priorities, British 
membership in the Community is, in the Monnet view, positively desirable, while 
in the Commission view, British membership is perhaps unavoidable, but it is 
not something to be actively sought.” (p. 136) 

In regard to the Gaullist view of ‘Europe’ the author observes as follows : 
~“ ‘Interdependence’ and ‘partnership’ are meaningless concepts, and the only 
valid argument for European unity is that it will permit Europe (led by France) 
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to become trulyindependent and a great power, perhaps willing to make an 
alliance with the United States, but not one that institutionalises limiations on 
freedom of action.” 


Like several other English and American writers, Miriam Camps looks at Western 
Europe from a particular, familiar, perspective : Western Europe must grow in its eco- 
nomic and defence potential within the framework of the so-far undefined “Atlantic Com- 
munity”, so that the political destiny of Western Europe continues to be determined by 
the two Anglo-Saxon powers. If France disagrees with them, let it be condemned to 
isolation by weaning West Germany away from France, throwing to the former baits in 
favour of the M.I.F. plan and the Kennedy-Round-Tariff proposals. The Anglo-Saxon 
powers can do it easily by playing upon the national interests of West Germany and also 
harping upon the illusory dangers of Soviet expansionism. Viewed from this perspective, 
the author finds no difficulty in limiting her discussion only to the policy goals of France 
and West Germany, and paying scant attention to the other four members of Eurepe a 
six ; Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxemburg. Nor does the author explain the 
raison d’etre of the U.S.—like political objectives in Western Europe. And, furthermore, 
why the Monnet view of ‘Europe’ receives extra importance, and why Jean Monnet 
is deified in Britain and the U.S. as “Mr. Europe” finds explanation in Monnet’s afore- 
cited view of ‘Europe’. 


Despite this criticism the essay not only gives an interesting reading, but also helps 
reflect the British image of France and West Germany within the European Community 


H. S. Chopra 


Jordan : A Political Study 1948-1957 by Aqil Hyder Hassan Abidi, Asia Publishing House, 
1965, viii+-251 pp., Appendices, Bibliography and Index, Price Rs. 25-00. 


In “Jordan : A Political Study 1948-57” Dr. Aqil Hyder Hassan Abidi, an alumnus 
of the Indian School of International Studies, has written an interesting account of per- 
sonalities, politics and policies of Jordan under three Hashemite mtonarchs—Abdullah, 
Tallal and Hussain. Authenticated by personal interviews and documents, this is a 
well-written, compact, and highly factual-in-content book. 


Of all countries in West Asia, Jordan has always presented bewildering complexities 
‘Which were inherent in its inception and which have multiplied with its growth—to the 
‘area specialists. Perhaps that explains why so little has been written on such demanding 
a subject. But for anthropological and archaeological studies, travellers’ guide books, 
Human Relations Area Files, a few memoirs and biographies, and very few political studies, 
we do not find full length studies (in English) on the political developments and dynamics 
of contemporary Jordan. To an extent, the volume under review fills this gap. 


Liberal quotations from biographies, personal interviews, personal impressions and 
documents, where documents were available, these form the basic material of this book 
on a subject that does not lend itself easily to documentation. 


Jordan, Dr. Abidi says, “presents an excellent case study of the multifarious and 
diverse trends that have pervaded the West Asian politics” (p. vii) in the postwar period. 
Throughout the nine neatly arranged chapters, therefore, the author interprets events in 
‘Jordan from this broad stand-point. Of these, the first chapter gives a brief historical 
account of events that contributed to the foundation of the Amirate of Transjordan and, 
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to some extent, to the present split-personality of Jordan: the second and third chapters 
deal with the role of Abdullah before, during and after the Palestine War, incorporation 
of Central Palestine in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, and preliminary steps towards 
the evolution of an integrated country ; the fourth chapter is devoted to the 340 days of 
King Tallal’s liberal rule; chapters fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth discuss and analyse all 
aspects of contemporary politics of Jordan since Hussain’s accession to throne in 1953 upto 
1957; and the last chapter, giving a very brief summary, records a short set of the author’s 
conclusions. l 

While the author’s analysis is based generally on detailed research and documentation, 
in certain unguarded moments the author betrays subjective and judgemental attitudes, 
which is not legitimate in an objective political analysis, which is what this thesis purports 
to be. Similarly though the interpretations and conclusions in this study are non-contro- 
versial and broadly acceptable, they are vulnerable on points of detail. 


To substantiate the charge of indiscretion, the following sentence from Dr. Abidi’s 
book can be quoted : “There is a ground to believe that Jordan possesses deposits of oil 
but which have not been exploited for political reasons” (p. 179). What is the ground 
for theauthor’s belief? He, inthe footnote, gives two reasons. First, the widespread feeling 
among Jordanians that oil was struck between Bethlehem and Hebron, but since the area 
was in West Bank and because of political considerations, the American Survey Group 
reported failure. Secondly, Abidi cites Gerald Sparrow as having said, in his book ‘‘Hussain 
of Jordan”, (London, 1960, p. 148), that he is in possession of an unpublished document, 
prepared by experts, “‘dealing with the secret mineral wealth of Jordan”. The reason for 
its suppression being the clash with British oil interests. To base one’s quasi-definitive 
statement on such a filmsy thing as feeling of the people, or an alleged document is bound 
to be anything but analytical and objective. Moreover, the citation is incorrect. Mr. 
Sparrow, authorised biographer and friend of Hussain, does not, on page 149, in the afore- 
mentioned book make the aforementioned statement. It is, as one can see, an unusual thing. 


There is another weakness in Dr. Abidi’s book, although his facts are accurate, at 
times he does not mind indulging in value judgement. His Tallal is a harassed man, a 
victim of intrigues, and not a catatonic patient as the doctors certified him to be. His own 
appraisal of Tallal is based on Hector Bolitho’s impressions of Tallal. Incidentally, Bolitho 
was a royal guest in Amman in 1933, and his impressions of Tallal are as he saw him then. 
This and more; the author’s reliance on circumstantial evidence—which is not his fault— 
leaves one with a feeling that though it is a valuable work, it is not consistent. But, then 
history can be consistent only till it is changed by new discoveries, new opinions and the 
unfolding of events. 


At one place Dr. Abidi asserts that Hussain was determined to accede to the Baghdad 
Pact but for General Templer’s counsel not to do so, for “it would undermine the cabi- 
net’s position and, secondly, it would be interpreted as done under British pressure” 
(p. 132). What is the source of this information ? It is left to the readers to guess. 


While dealing with the grievances of the West Bank residents, the author misses one 
vital point. He says that the reasons of discrimination against the Palestinians of West 
Bank are two : “first, the East Bank had remained relatively underdeveloped for long 
and deserved more attention; and second, the West Bank is nearer to Israel and hence 
insecure” (p. 181). Firstly, the author believes, ipso facto in the discrimination theory. 
He cites many instances in support of this. Secondly, he is oblivious of the fact that, in 
case there is discrimination against Palestinians, it is more due to the political be- 
haviour of Palestinians, that is, they constitute the centrifugal’ element in the state of 
Jordan and they, at least the majority of them, are convinced of the non-viability of the 
state in which they live. Therefore, even if the allegation is true, how can a state confer 
favours on that segment of its population which almost stands for its liquidation ? 
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Transjordanians, on the other hand, for better or worse. who form the centripetal ele- 
ment, are amenable to oligarchic rule and loyalty to the King. 

On the whole, this careful and understanding study bristles with facts and information 
and the author’s reminiscences and impressions. The result is a historical portraiture of 
Jordan between 1948 and 1957, which is both historical and analytical. Dr. Abidi 
must bring the book upto date. The value of the book is slightly mitigated due to the 
absence of a map of Jordan, a glossary of Arab words and a few orthographical 
mistakes. i 


R. K. Srivastava 


“Iraq under General Nuri: My Recollections of Nuri al-said 1954-58” by Waldemar 
J. Gallman, Johns Hopkins Press, Index and Bibliography, xiii -+- 241 pp. 


For the British and American friends of Nuri Pasha, Nuri was a useful acquaintance, 
a sort of “our man in Baghdad”. Cultivated and used by Britain in the inter-war period 
and both by Britain and the U.S. in the post-war period, Nuri’s career, after nearly four 
decades of active politicking, came to an end on 14 July 1958. In 1959, Lord Birdwood 
by writing an uncensorious and generous biography of Nuri al-Said, tried to stem the 
process of de-Nurization, which then was in progress. The feeble attempt was dismissed, 
even by the Western scholars, as an uncritical essay. Now, almost five years later, Walde- 
mar J. Gallman has written a book exclusively on Nuri as he saw him during his (Gall- 
man’s) tenure as American Ambassador to Iraq from 1954-1958... 


The 1954-58 period witnessed the beginning of the end of foreign influence in the 
Arab world. The Arabs fondly call this period, the renaissance. Though Nuri and his 
supporters, both internal and external, tried to insulate Iraq from these developments, 
their attempts failed. Nuri was a subaqueous but an important character in this play. 
His tragedy was almost like catharsis in classical Greek tragedy. It is necessary to under- 
stand the relationship between Nuri and other characters in the play, that is, the relation- 
ship between the leader and the led, and also the political setting in which Nuri operated. 
Gallman, who is a diplomat by training and not a research technician, with his advantages 
and handicaps, tries to trace this relationship. 


The theme of Gallman’s book, which is biographical-topical in nature, is essentially 
a simple one. The book consists of a preface, an introduction, twelve chapters and an 
epilogue. The plan of the book can be divided into five parts. -The first traces Nuri’s 
background and his mental makeup. The second is devoted to the genesis of the Baghdad 
Pact, its working and its ultimate fall. Here the author rightly correlates the fall of the 
Baghdad Pact with the fall of Nuri.. The third part assesses Nuri’s domestic policies, 
his credentials as an Arab nationalist and his reactions toward Israel. The fourth part is 
limited to Anglo-American rivalry in Iraq. And the last discusses the 1958 coup, its after- 
math, and a final assessment of Nuri as a man. 


For while others may gather material from Iraqi archives or from proceedings of 
the People’s Court or from some secondary sources, Gallman’s account is strictly in the 
first person. But this method of presentation has its own defects. For instance, in this 
book, it is difficult to know where Nuri has stopped talking and where Gallman has begun. 
In other words, it is difficult to separate Gallman’s comments and statements from Nuri’s 
thoughts, comments and statements. : 

So sure was Gallman in the stability of Nuri’s rule and his methods that he-almost 
sealed his ears to anti-Nuri and anti-West opposition in Iraq. Not only it was undiplo- 
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matic, it has also affected this book, for Gallman still persists in furnishing a one-sided 
picture of Nuri. No wonder, when the putsch overthrew monarchy and its supporters 
in Iraq. Gallman was caught unawares. 


The undertone of Gallman’s thesis runs something like this : without American 
membership of the Baghdad Pact, the Pact was useless ; and without membership of the 
Baghdad Pact America was unable to play its proper role in the Middle East. Because 
of this view, Gallman is very critical of the State Department’s this-much and nc-further 
attitude vis-a-vis Baghdad Pact. Galiman was extremely exasperated erd weary of this 
attitude, and feels that had America been a member of the Pact, things would have been 
different ; Nuri might not have met the fate he eventually met ; and Iraq might have been 
saved. This view is naive, for it would not have made an iota of difference for the coup 
leaders whether the U.S. was a de jure member or a de facto member of the Pact. The coup 
leaders opposed the ancient regime, which the U.S. backed till the last ditch. 


For authenticity of facts Ambassador Gallman cannot be blamcd. However, 
Fadhel Jamali, an exile, a close associate of Nuri and an ex-Premier of Iraq, has 
challanged some of the motives and siatemenis attributed to him by Gallman. (Jamali 
has sent a very long communication in the Middle East Forum, Autumn ’64 issue, on 
Gallman’s book). Similarly, several other statements can be picked and challenged, 
for instance, his assertion that Nuri did not wanta union between Iraq and Jordan (p. 
222). Dr. Abidi in his book on Jordan, reviewed elsewhere in this journal, proves with 
the help of research tools that the truth was contrary to what Gallman asserts. 

tt is unfortunate that evaluative generalizations are found galore in this book. The 
crucible of Iraq proved that Iraqis did not want the conservative rule which was des- 
perately hanging on to sterile ideas with mandate from abroad rather than from Iraqis. 
But being at heart a supporter of Nuri, Gallman has tried to justify the stand that Nuri 
took. John Willett in “The Messing Kauf Dialogucs’’ said: “Its not the play but 
performance that is the real purpose of one’s cffort.’? Considering the training of 
John Gallman, one can say that he has performed well and has made his mark in the 


West Asian Studies. 
R. K. Srivastava 


Pakistan : Birth and Early Days by Sri Prakasa, Published by Meenakshi Prakashan, 
Meerut, 1965, 183 pp. 


The partition of the Indian sub-continent and the emergence of Pakistan in 1947 
created immense problems for India and Pakistan. It presented an amazing scene never 
witnessed in our history before. A change of government resulted in millions of people 
migrating from one place to another. Jn his book ‘Pakistan: Birth and Early Days’, 
Sri Prakasa, gives us a real picture of the events of the post-paritition days. The book is 
based on his life and experience in Pakistan as India’s first High Commissioner. 


The book is a collection of a series of articles written by Sri Prakasa and published 
in The Hindustan Times, from time to time. In editing these articles for the press he 
tried to eliminate the repetitions but he has not succeeded in eliminating them fully. 


In the first chapter he describes how the very idea of Pakistan came from Cambridge 
and how Mr. Jinnah had a laugh over it. Nobody wanted Pakistan, least of all Mr. 
Jinnah, remarks the author. It was simply used as a bargaining counter. But when 
it actually came even Mr. Jinnah did not know what to do with it. In spite of partition, 
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old problems still remained where they were and often in an aggravated form, while 
a good many even more serious ones have been added to the list. 


The author then draws the attention of the readers to the tragic events that took 
place in the wake of partition. At Lahore he found that those who were brothers and 
colleagues only the day before, were now at each other’s throats, without any rhyme or 
reason, simply because they happened to profess different religions...“‘It was a sight that 
would have made even the devil weep” (p. 20). 


After partition, the Pakistani leaders seemed to be indifferent to the sufferings of 
those very Muslims for whom and with whose help Pakistan had been established. Ac- 
cording to the author, Mr. Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, was fond of pomp and show. 
“He was an Englishman to allintents and purposes ; and as Governor-General of Pakis- 
tan he punctiliously observed the ways of the British Viceroys with whom he was quite 
familiar” (p. 149). He had few friends, for he would give equality with himself to no one. 
Instead of extending his sympathy and assistance to the uprooted people, he only 
enhanced their suffering. In fact, he chose the path of least resistance. 


Was partition inevitable ? Sri Prakasa maintains that it was not inevitable. As a 
result of partition hatred and bitterness have increased. No one appears to have profited 
by the partition either politically or morally. 


The question arises as to why Indian leaders accepted the partition at all. “Love 
of power and fear of possible ruin of the country influenced the minds of our leaders and 
they accepted to partition the common motherland. One cannot say today which one of 
the feelings was stronger—love of power or fear of anarchy in the land. The fact however 
is that leaders of neither side themselves suffered in the least either in life or in property. 
They all placed themselves in high offices. But tens of millions of common men and 
women were ruined in the game. They had nothing to do with politics, they had not 
asked for partition : they were only interested in their households and their professions. 
Still it is they who lost their all” (p. 148). This in short is the tragic story of the partition 
of India. 


Incidentally, he draws a distinction between permanent officials and public men, 
based on his own experience with the members of the Indian Civil Service. He has a 
feeling that persons drawn from political and other non-official spheres of activity can 
work as Ambassadors and High Commissioners with greater freedom and dignity. 
Permanent officers cannot help having a narrow outlook, and working in accordance 
with the prescribed routine. However, the fact is that both among public men and 
officials, one can find men with wide outlook on life 


The author also describes how Ambassadors should conduct themselves. Coming 
from a person of the stature of Sri Prakasa, who had spent many years in public 
life, the remarks about the conduct of our budding diplomats need careful consideration. 
His remarks “The youngmen-——budding diplomats did not by their behaviour appear to 
me to be capable of giving good impressions of their country to the people among 
whom they were assigned” (p. 135), are not any different from those of a good section 
of the people of this country. 


Sri Prakasa throws light on many obscure points from his own intimate know- 
ledge of facts. His narration of the events is very striking indeed, and his colourful 
description enables the reader to enter into the spirit of the times. 

He hopes that the readers would be able to throw their minds back to the circum- 
stances that brought about the partition of the land, so that they may learn a good lesson 
and protect themselves from any possible mistakes that might lead to further disasters in 
the shape of dismemberment of the country, whose unity both cultural as welta: as 
poll, has to be further strengthened and consolidated, 


K. Raman Pillai 
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Contemporary India edited by Dr. Vaidya Nath Verma, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1964, 362 pp., Price Rs. 22°00. 


Professor V. N. Verma,a well-kown Indian sociologist, is currently engaged in 
teaching in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology .in the City University of 
New York. The book under review embodies the results of research carried out by a 
number of social scientists belonging to such diverse social disciplines as sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, psychology, philosophy, history and journalism, Its 
academic content—which flavours the work throughout, worked out within the findings 
of empirical research lends a birds eye-view of contemporary Indian society. The 
book, unique in its content, makes a monumental endeavour to capture the mood of 
passing history and sketches some perspective in the making. 


The book is extended to cover four sections, dealing with social institutions, political 
process, economic process and socio-cultural process. Thecollection begins with a theo- 
retical article,““History and the Indian World View,” written by Professor John T. Marcus 
of Hofstra University. His thesis is that the pre-Muslim Indian world view was ‘‘mystical 
transcendance of the ascetic withdrawal from the historical material world’’. This bred 
a tendency to “Asiatic negativism and passivity’. The search for transcendance through 
withdrawal and passivity, “a common denominator of Hindu philosophy”, reflects a 
“basically unhistorical and even anti-historical”’ attitude, which is further confirmed by the 
relative lack of works on “Indian history by Indians prior to the impact of the Mughals 
and that of the West”. The author concludes that the Indian civilisation of the last two 
“millennia, the yearning for release through the unconscious super-consciousness in 
which the distinctiveness of things, persons and the states of being melt away, repre- 
sents the world view of the literate elite—a world view that was essentially unhistorical”. 


The Western view, on the contrary, is manifested in a fundamentally humanistic 
tendency deeply embedded in the “Western concern for the human history”. This left 
an egalitarian impact on ‘‘Nehru’s contemporary India”. Now man is viewed as the po- 
tential master of a world which exists for him, which he can “manipulate by virtue either 
of his reason or of his Promethean mission to make his historical destiny”. Thus the 
changing culture of India has found a new historical ethos—‘‘The Temporal Becoming”— 
whose socio-political and psychological impact has spread even in the rural country side. 
The development of the consciousness of history and a ‘“‘meaning-giving’’ perspective is 
bound to lead to momentous consequences for Indian civilisation, for “‘psychologically 
it favours activism and involvement, philosophically it generates a future-oriented and 
teleological, yet world, outlook”. 


The part one ofthe book deals with social institutions and has three important 
papers “Religion of the Hindus”, by Professor Haridas Choudhary, “Family in India”, 
by Irawati Karve, and “The Caste System of India” by Professor V. N. Varma. Professor 
Choudhary’s article is in the nature of a description of Hindu social order. Professor 
Karve’s article is of the nature of an anthropological study of family pattern in India. 
She maintains that the majority of people in India have a “patrilineal-patrilocal 
family”. But matrilineal families are also to be found in certain parts of India, e.g. “in 
extreme south-west Kerala and the Khasi Hills in the north-west.’ Polyandrous 
patrilineal families, i.e. brothers and sometimes even cousins, sharing one wife, are in 
vogue in certain “‘Cis-Himalayan tribes”, and certain other tribes like the Todas, a 
tribe in Nilgiri Hills. The author also asserts that joint family system is breaking up 
and is extensively being replaced by nuclear families.. The research surveys conducted 
by the Deccan College, Poona have revealed that the predominant pattern of family 
—“‘upto seventy percent’—is nuclear family, “the incidence of which is larger in 
urban areas”, 


A very psefil approach has been put forth by Professor B, N; Varma in his 
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article on the “Caste System of India”. His approach opens up new vistas of sociological 
enquiry in the analyses of caste system in India. The caste .system.of India has been, as 
the author aptly maintains. “perennial topic’? of study by various sociologists and 
anthropologists. This phenomenon, Professor Verma suggests, has been viewed so far from 
three standpoints : “Classical scripture, the cultural-anthropological and sociological”. 
Professor Varma clearly has his own thesis. It maintains that ‘‘Caste should be treated 
as a concept whose main use lies in the theory of social stratification”. It is one of the 
“constitutive units” of any “highly stratified structure”. The author stresses that castes 
should be viewed as “ranked strata”, exhibiting certain specific “attitudinal complexes 
and value profiles in relatively rigid social system’’, and hence help us in comprehend- 
ing the process of change in Indian society. Professor Varma would also like to do 
away with the concept of a “dominant caste”, and instead substitute it with the concept 
of, “the elite”, as this concept is linked both to the theories of stratification, and 
political process. Such concepts as “the elite” and “secularisation will no doubt help 
us to reorient our enquiry on dynamic lines. 


The section on political process begins with an article by Professor Charles H. 
Heimsath on “National Interest and India’s External Relations.” Some of his observa- 
tions bear a clear stamp of bias and are naively remote from facts. While discussing 
India’s relation with Pakistan the author asserts that a “major’’ area of tension in 
South Asia has been maintained due to the “ambiguities in India’s policies towards 
Pakistan, especially regarding Kashmir”. He criticises India for ‘not working for a 
peaceful settlement as strenuously as it has suggested to other states’. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth as these observations of the author. India under Nehru 
explored all possible avenues of peaceful settlement in Kashmir, It is Pakistan which 
having entered into unholy wedlocks with the West, and lately with China, has frustrated 
all endeavours to maintain peace in this sub-continent and has always been looking out 
for opportunities for inflaming communal bitterness and tensions on the Indo-Pak 
borders. ‘ 

` Professor Myron Wiener in his article brings out the useful role of “Interest Groups 
in Indian Politics’, He is of the view that India has the “most developed interest group 
structure”. These groups are organised on the lines of “‘occupational and economic in- 
terests”. They comprise trade unions, peasant associations, business organisations, 
student organisations etc. The author examines in detail the environment in which they 
operate and the problems that their existence poses for the government. It is precisely 
through these interest groups which function as democratic institutions, that public demand 
are effectively articulated and the government kept aware of the social impact of its 
policies. 

The section on “Economic Process” opens up with a paper written by Professor Ajit 
Das Gupta on “the Demographic Transition in India’. He enunciates the general 
theory of demographic transition and pinpoints the position on the demographic curve, 
which according to Professor Das Gupta has entered the “second phase of population 
growth of still high fertility and progressively falling mortality”. He therefore asserts 
that the “key to demographic transition in India lies in the quick spread of family 
limiting measures”. 

The next article by Professor C. N. Vakil of the Unesco Research Centre on the 
“Role of Private Enterprise in a Planned Economy” makes a highly interesting but a 
poor apology for the private enterprise. Some of his observations are even amusing, for 
example : ‘‘The first efforts of planning in India were made by Indian capitalists”, 
“Private enterprise has generally accepted the goal of a “socialist pattern of society”, 
“The role of State in undeveloped countries is to simplify the entrepreneurial function 
by distributing risks and decisions involved in the function”. The author issues a clean 
chit to private enterprise by saying that it is “conscious of the need for good public 
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relations and removal of unethical practices”. Therefore the only imperative necessity is 
to “reduce inequalities of income and create equality of opportunity”, which can be 
accomplished “not through’? an expanding public sector because the operation of state 
enterprise impinges on the free working of private enterprise”. The author might gain 
something from the advice tended by the celebrated economist Professor Malenbaum 
in his following article that the imperative need “in most poor countries—India—the 
requirement for initiating growth rests with the Government in its role as national 
leader”. 


The last section on socio-cultural process has some highly interesting articles 
which lend an intimate glimpse of the diveristy of India’s culture. Some of them which 
make interesting reading are : “Upbringing of the Indian Child,” by Professor B. Gupta, 
“Problems of Language Planning”? by Professor Alfred Pietrzyk, and “Social Respon- 
sibilty in News Communication” by Professor Howard Boone Jacobson. The section 
closes down with a useful article on “Research in India by Professor B. N. Varma, who. 
pinpoints “the relevance of general sociological theory for the study of Indian social 
structure, especially its stratification system. 


The book provides a fund of new ideas and some very useful information which: 
makes it an elegant study. It should therefore be read with advantage by all those who» 
wish to gain an insight into contemporary India. 


Ram Rattan Sharma. 


NEWS OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Winneba Conference 


‘The FOURTH Conference of the Afro-Asian Solidarity movement, which 
“was held at Winneba, Ghana from May 9 to l6. 1965 wasa great success 
-In many respects. It expressed the determination of the peoples of Asia and 
‘Africa to force unity against imperialism and colonialism, for the liberation 

‘of their countries, for building a free and prosperous Ife for their people 

“and defending world peace. It was very vigilant against all the attempts, 

from outside or Inside. to sidetrack the Conference from this direction. 

«.. More than five hundred delegates, observers and guests from: about 
seventy countries attended this Conference. Most of the African countries 
were represented by top leaders of their ruling parties and mass organisations. 
“The countries still under colonialism, like South Africa, Angola, Mozambique 
Southern Rhodesia etc., were represented through their main liberation 
movements. : 

This Conference was being held at a time when the U.S. aggression 
and Intervention in Vietnam and the Dominican Republic was threatening 
‘to escalate into a world war. Imperialist repression had reached a new 
height in South Africa, the Portuguese Colonies and other parts of Africa. 
Anternational tension was increasing generally. 

The delegates were determined to concentrate on these problems, 
Mr. Welbeck. Minister of Information, Government of Ghana and Chairman 
‘of the Conference, in his opening speech stressed this point. He said he 
would not allow anybody to raise controversial points or derail the Con- 
‘ference into polemics. To safeguard against this he proposed that in the 
Plenary Session only such countries should be allowed to speak which are 
not yet free and are still engaged in the struggle for freedom. This proposal 
was everwhelmingly welcomed but when the Chinese and a few other dele- 
gations protested against it, it was decided that only after the speeches by 
the freedom fighters may the other countries be allowed ten minutes each to 
put forward their points of view. 

President Kwame Nkrumah, who opened the Conference, set the tone 
-of the further proceedings. 

He emphasised, in his speech, the growing tension in the world parti- 
cularly due to the worsening of the situation in South Vietnam, the Dominican 
Republic and the Congo and the necessity of intensifying the struggle for 
peace. He emphasised the necessity of increasing support for the struggles 
of the peoples still under colonialism. He laid special stress on the settle- 
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ment of disputes between the Afro-Asian countries peacefully. In this con- 
nection he made special reference to the disputes between Indonesia and 
Malaysia, India and China and India and Pakistan. He stressed that the 
Conference should devote attention on the issues that unite and avoid those 
which divide. 

The speech on behalf of the Indian delegation given by Shri Govind 
Sahai, reciprocated these sentiments of the President and while giving 
full support to the struggles for freedon laid stress on the struggle for peace, 
disarmament, peaceful coexistence and against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

As a result of the will of the overwhelming majority of the Afro-Asian 
countries unity could be achieved on all the major issues. Al! the resolutions 
passed unanimously inthe political commission and in the open session 
d decided to give concrete support to the people fighting against im- 
P-olonialism and neo-colonialism. It was decided to extend the move- 
P Latin America and hold an Afro-Asian-Latin American Solidarity 
erence in January 1966 in Cuba. “‘It frustrated all the attempts to side- 
track the Conference into controversial and polemical issues. In some of the 
Commissions, the Chinese delegation tried to raise ideological controversies 
and launcehed attacks on the Soviet Union. All these attempts were imme- 
diately nipped in the bud. Every time when they tried to make such 
attempts they were immediately silenced by the whole Commission. 

Similarly all the attempts of the Chinese delegates to get recognition 
for the organisations set up by them were defeated. So were defeated their 
attempts to keep the Afro-Asian Solidarity movement away from other inter- 
national progressive movements. Inspite of their bitter opposion it was 
decided by an overwhelming majority that at all future Conferences, 
representatives from the socialist countries and from progressive internatio- 
nal organisations should be invited. The Chinese delegation, when it failed 
in it disruptive tactics in the open meetings, ran a hectic campaign privately 
against countries like the Soviet Union, India etc. It made a concerted 
effort to get India replaced by Pakistan in the Permanent Secretariat and other 
executive bodies but they failed in this because, the overwhelming majority 
was not prepared to fall a prey to this disruptive attempt. 

This Conference once more demonstrated the maturity, sense of pur- 
pose and unity of the overwhelming majority of the Afro-Asian peoples. 
The unity against imperialism and colonialism achieved and maintained was 
the key to the great success of this Conference. 
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DEFEND KASHMIR AGAINST PAK PERFIDY 


Chief Minister’s Appeal 


Today Pakistan’s fresh aggression on the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir has surprised none. In order to arrest the pace of progress 
in Kashmir the rulers of Pakistan want to disturb normal life in the State. 
The Pakistani rulers have no sympathy with the Muslims of the State ; 


they simply want to annex Kashmir this way or that. 
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G. M. Sadiq 
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Plebiscite in Kashmir? Whose Demand ? 
A. S. R. Chari 


THE promptness with which the Security Council of the United Nations, 
at the feverish insistence of U.S. representative Goldberg urged a cease fire 
between India and Pakistan in contrast to its paralysis for several months 
while Americans continue to bomb North Viet Nam reveals as ina flash 
the real character of the working majority in the Security Council. 

However, now that an uneasy truce tc the firing has been agreed to, 
the question being asked by several friends of India in the Afro-Asian nations 
and by liberal elements elsewhere is why not India agree toa plebiscite in 
Kashmir ? Is that not a peaceful, democratic solution ? Is it not pre- 
ferable toa fight with tanks and guns, sabrejets and gnats ? 

It is these questions that I shall try to answer by laying bare the realities 
of the situation, the character of the forces that are seeking to enforce a 
plebiscite so that the duty of all lovers of democracy, independence and 
progress might stand clear. 


Communal Problem in India 


The problem of Kashmir was created by the British Rulers and they 
have kept it alive for }8 years with America as the Big Brother later taking 
on the responsibility. , 

Why dol say so ? It is necessary very briefly to touch certain events 
of our recent history. 

The Indian National Congress was without doubt a multi-class, premier 
organisation that led the fight against the British Imperialists for the Inde- 
pendence of India. By mass mobilisation and mass demonstrations of defiance 
of British rule, it exercised pressure on the British to transfer power. It 
did not believe in a violent revolutionary overthrow of the British rule. 

As we all know “‘divide and rule’’ is the basic Imperialist strategy and 
wherever it wants its interests to be protected it attempts to establish a 
military base, a political foothold with a Government which will be amenable 
to its influence if not wholly subservient to its will. 

At onetime in the twenties, the Congress-Khilafat pact had fed toa mass 
unity which threatened British rule. The withdrawal of the movement led 
to the realisation that the British could not rule unless a deep wedge was 
driven between Hindus and Muslims. So on the one hand, numerous com- 
munal riots were engineered setting the common people of each religion 
at one another’s throat. Onthe other hand, a separatist organisation of 
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Muslims was formed in order to bargain with the British as a counterpoise 
to the Congress. 

The Muslim League as an organisation never in its life undertook any 
action against British rule. It only campaigned among the Muslims against 
Hindu domination and belched forth fire against any “unilateral” transfer of 
power to the Congress. It must be recognised that though a section of 
Indian Muslims were not moved by such communal appeal, a majority of Mus- 
lims supported the League in the hope that it would help them better their 
conditions. Nevertheless it will be a travesty of the truth to equate Con- 
gress with Hindus and Muslim League with Muslims. For it was a fact that 
all Muslim organisations that were fighting against the British rule were in 
the Congress itself or closely associated with it. For instance, Khan Abdus 
Samad Khan, Leader of the Baluchi people and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
Known as the Frontier Gandhi, who was the Leader of the fighting Pathans 
of the Frontier, were members of the Congress Working Cornmittee, not to 
talk of hundreds of important Muslims who were with the Congress all along 
and described as nationalist Muslims. 

With the end of the second world war, India saw a huge wave of anti- 
imperialist struggles which reached its high water mark in the RIN Mutiny 
when Indians of the Hindu Muslim and Sikh faiths joined hands in raising the 
flag of revolt against British rule. It must not be forgotten that it was when 
the people of Bombay solidly stood. up in support of this mutiny that the 
British in desperation shot dead in February 1946 over 230 people in the 
streets of Bombay within a period of 48 hours. it was clear that the British 
could no longer carry on their rulein the old way and that the Indian people 
would not let them do so in any way. 

The Muslim League had in 1940 adopted a resolution demanding that a 
Muslim State should be carved out of India to be called Pakistan. This was 
a counter to the independence resolution adopted by the Congress in 1929. 


Calculated Risk 


The British imperialists sent out what is known as the Cabinet Mission 
to devise the best way to transfer the direct rule into Indian hands. In this, 
as Mountbatten, the Viceroy said : they were taking a claculated risk. 
The calculation was obvious. It was to carve out a Muslim State, involve 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in communal carnage, keep both the new domi- 
nions, India and Pakistan, at loggerheads and step in time and again to arbi- 
trate in their disputes like the monkey with the two cats. 

The British also found in the Princely States which numbered over six 
hundred, another fertile ground for their manoeuvre. It was declared that 
once the British transferred power, their paramountcy over the Princely 
States would not be transferred to either India or Pakistan, but that these 
rulérs and Princes would get back their ‘sovereignty’, a thing which they 
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never had under the British. 

In so far as Mr. Jinnah pressed for partition of the country, it is the 
irony of history that he could get India partitioned only by agreeing toa 
partitioned State of Pakistan even before it was born. Thus East Pakistan 
is fully separated from West Pakistan by one thousand miles of Indian terri- 
tory and by over double that distance by sea and ocean. 

So far as the Indian States that were ruled by the Indian rulers was con- 
cerned, they were told that they could agree to accede either to Pakistan or 
to India having regard to factors like geographical contiguity, etc., and that 
they could also, ifthey thought best, remain independent of both. In order to 
perfect their own plans, the British also suggested that the Indian rulers 
could execute standstill agreements with either India, Pakistan or both 
so as to give them time to make their decision and meanwhile see that eco- 
nomy and transport was not disrupted in their States. 

It will thus be clear that British imperialism made a deep-laid plan of 
perpetuating communal strife on the one hand and feudal autocracy on the 
other. 


Plot Regarding Kashmir 


The people of the Indian States ruled by feudal kings, however, refused 
.to stand still and in every State powerful movements for responsible govern- 
ment developed. In this connection, it will not be out of place to quote a 
question put by me asa Press Correspondent to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
who was in-charge of the States Ministry. To him is attributed the 
Bismarckian task of achieving the integration of the Princely States. He was 
holding a Press Conference on that subject. í 
My Question : Don’t you think Sardar Patel that if you had left the State 
peoples alone, they would have solved the problem of the 
Indian States without the payment of a privy purse to the 
rulers ? 
His Answer: Quiteso. You come to my residence if you like at five in 
the morning tomorrow and see for yourself how many 
Princes and Rulers are waiting there. They cannot go 
back to their States because the people there will not let 
them return. I have to solve their problem.” 
That is how the integration of the Princely States took place in India. If 
the Princes signed the instrument of accession to India they were assured a 
privy purse as a dynastic inheritance and some of them were even given the 
dignity of a constitutional head called Rajpramukhs. But the important 
feature to be noticed was that in all these States, either the States were alto- 
gether merged in the other areas if they were small or even if they were con- 
stituted separately into a State, the people of the State through elected re- 
presentatives manned the Government. 
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Kashmir was one of such States. Itis generally referred to as the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir and is the northern-most State of India. It has an 
area of 85,86] square miles and much of the tragic suffering of its people is 
due to its strategic location. It borders on the U.S.S.R., on Sinkiang and 
Tibet parts of China, Afghanistan, the State of Chitral and West Pakistan. 

The once ruling Dogra dynasty acquired this State not by dint of arms 
and valour but by means of a treacherous agreement between Gulab Singh 
who was a Governor of Jammu under the Sikh Ruler of Punjab, and the British. 
The fact was that the State of Jammu and Kashmir was handed over to the 
said Gulab Singh for a sum of seventy-five lakhs of rupees and he was thence- 
forward known as the Maharaja. The Treaty of Amritsar of [6th March 
1846 marked this shameful sale of a whole people and their land. By Article 
6 of this treaty, Gulab Singh agreed for himself and his heirs to join with 
British troops all his military forces in any fight that will be carried on by 
the British in the hills of Kashmir or in the adjoining territories. By Article 
7, he undertook never to employ any British, European or American subject 
without the consent of the British Government. The ruler of Kashmir at 
the time of the partition of India was Hari Singh, the great grandson of the 
said Gulab Singh. 

The All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference was the nationa! 
organisation fighting against the Dogra feudal autocracy for responsible 
government. In fact in 1946, this organisation which was led by a Trium- 
verate of leaders Sheikh Abdulla, Ghulam Mohammed Bakshi and G.M.Sadiq 
adopted the programme of ‘New Kashmir’, which called for abolition of the 
rule of the Maharaja, for general election on adult suffrage, for ending land- 
lordism without compensation and for advance to a socialist Kashmir. The 
National Conference of Kashmir could not be part of the Indian National 
Congress because for the peoples of Indian States, a separate organisation 
called the All India State People’s Conference existed. In this, the Kashmir 
leaders worked with Pandit Nehru. 

A struggle was launched in 1946 against the Raja’s rule on the basis 
of New Kashmir. Its leaders were arrested and heavy repression was let 
loose upon the people. The National Conference had its main strength in 
the Kashmir Valley populated by an overwhelming majority of Muslims. 

While the Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah expressed his ‘‘Islamic’’ sympathy for 
the people of Kashmir, he condemned their struggle as the agitation of mal- 
contents out to create disorder in the State. Thus the autocratic rule of 
the Hindu Maharaja was given an alibi by the founder of Pakistan. 

Pandit Nehru, however, wishing to demonstrate the support of the 
Congress to the struggle of the Kashmiri people, though Muslims, against the 
feudal autocracy, though ofa Hindu King, went to Kashmir. He was soppe 
at Kohala Bridge, arrested and was not allowed to enter Kashmir. 

This will make it clear that the realities of the struggle of the peoplé 
against feudal autocracy cannot be obscured by the religion of the ruler or 
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of the ruled. . 

However, the real Imperialist plot was to keep the Maharaja in his il- 
lusion of independence, that is prevent him from acceding tolndia, Beneath 
was going on preparations for forcible incorporation of Kashmir into Pakistan. 
The Maharaja obtained a standstill agreement from Jinnah but India would 
not agree to a standstill and eked for steps towards responsible government 
to be taken. 

Kashmir which had roads and railways connecting it with Pakistan 
was first starved of supplies by Pakistan, violent agitations were started in 
Poonch with repression by the Raja’s forces and on 20th October 1947, a 
carefully organised, planned attack on Kashmir took place. 

From the frontier tracts Pathan tribals were recruited through the 
British stooge Khan Bahadur Kuli Khan, with Cunningham, Governor of 
North-West Frontier Province and Col. Ingale, British Commandant of the 
Pakistan Military Academy blessing the whole operation. They were trained 
and equipped with Pakistan Army weapons. Meanwhile as part of the Anglo- 
American policy of preparing for a third worid war against the U.S.S.R. by 
building bases all round it, America had come directly into the Kashmir scene. 
The American Charge d’Affairs in Pakistan, one Lewis visited the Frontier 
Province evidently to supervise the preparations and an American ex-military 
officer Haig himself led a group of ‘raiders’ and was ranked as a ‘brigadier’ 
in the irregular army of invasion called the “Azad Kashmir Army”. 

They rushed into the valley like a knife through butter and by October 
23, had taken and sacked Baramulla. The Maharaja literally fled from Srinagar 
to Jammu leaving the people of Srinagar to their fate. 


Kashmir People on the Stage 


Though a request was made to India for military aidin men and weapons 
at Il p.m. on October 24, the Government of India took a decision that 
not only must there be Instrument of Accession signed by the Maharaja but it 
should have the backing of the leaders of the National Conference. 

I can testify personally to the fact that Sheikh Abdulla was himself in 
Delhi along with Kashmir’s then Prime Minister Mr. Meher Chand Mahajan, 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of India, when the Instrument of 
Accession signed by the Maharaja was brought to Delhi on 26th 
October. The Accession was accepted. Indian troops were then sent and 
when Sheikh Abduila left by the Maharaja’s private plane, a beechcraft four 
seater, | who knew the Sheikh personally, travelled in it up to Ambala from 
where the Sheikh and Mr. Mahajan went to Jammu to meet the Maharaja 

and land another press correspondent went to Srinagar in a military plane 
carrying a mountain battery. This was on the 28th October 1947. 

In Srinagar, the National Conference leadership literally picked up 

power from the streets where the Maharaja had thrown it and the spirit of 
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defiance of the invaders shown by the people of Srinagar was conveyed in my 
daily despatches from there to the Daily Worker, London and a string of 
communist papers all over the world. 

With a people united for resistance to the invaders and the Indian Army 
on the spot, the tie soon turned and the raiders were put torout. The 
Indian Army advanced right upto Uri. 

This was not at all to the liking of the Imperialists. Their best laid 
plan had failed. If Kashmir was cleared wholly of the raiders they could 
never play their game. 

Pakistan was demanding that the matter be referred to the U.N. 
Pandit Nehru, speaking for the Indian Government, had, in order to put 
India’s democratic intentions beyond doubt, said that even though the ac- 
cession was legal and was with the backing of the most representative popular 
organisation, it was India’s intention after Kashmir was cleared of the raiders 
to have the question of accession decided by the people by plebiscite or 
referendum. 

Pakistan was quick to catch this and demanded that the matter be re- 
ferred to the U.N. for a plebiscite under its auspices. 

Meanwhile Mountbatten, whose sweet smiles and sympathetic ap- 
proach to Indian leaders was only to induce them to accept his imperialist 
plans, advised the Indian Government against advancing beyond Uri. It is 
reported that hetold them that he had received a message from Gen. Messervy 
that Pakistan was fully prepared for an all out war if the Indian armies ad- 
vanced beyond Uri. Mountbatten said that the best way out was for India 
to make a complaint to the U.N. against Pakistan. It was suggested that 
it was a peaceful way to get the raiders out. 

India made a complaint to the U.N. on Ist January 1948 and walked 
unwittingly into an imperialist trap in which it has been held for 18 years. 

What is important to note however is that in its complaint India had 
stated categorically : 

“The Government of India request the Security Council to call upon 
Pakistan to put an end immediately to the giving of such assistance which is 
an act of aggression against India. 

If Pakistan does not do so, the Government of India may be compelled, 
in self-defence, to enter Pakistan territory, in order to take military action 
against the invaders. (Empasis mine—A.S.R.C.) 

India’s complaint was only taken as the starting point for Imperialist 
intrigues. 

After India and Pakistan stated their cases Warren Austin, the U.S. 
representative on the Security Council set the ball rolling by saying : 

“How are you going to ask the tribesmen to retire ? Only when 
they are satisfied that there will be a fair plebiscite assured through an 
interim government, can you have a peaceful settlement.” 

One can see how the Law is turned topsy turvy to serve imperialist 
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interest. The Government of Kashmir lawful and legal was to be pushed 
aside and an Interim Government in which the invading raiders would have 
confidence will have first to be set up only then the raiders could be asked to 
retire. 

Noel Baker, representing Britain which by then had almost become 
the 49th State of the U.S.A., dutifully echoed : 

“the main thing is the plebiscite itself. The plebiscite is a vital part 
of the whole settlement. This plebiscite must inspire confidence in every- 
body, including those fighting. | therefore arrive at the conclusion as other 
members that impartial interim administration arrangements must be 
made.” 

We thus have the twin aims. Bring the Anglo-Americans in the form 
of impartial interim administration and organise a plebiscite dragging the 
Kashmir Muslims who under the leadership of the National Conference had 
avoided a communal approach, back into the communal bog. 

lt was Gromyko, the Soviet representative who raised his lone voice 
against this imperialist trickery. He said : 

“This gesture would not add anything to what has already been done. 
We need a resolution which will deal with the substance of the issue.” 

However, India soon realised that aggressor and aggressed were put 
on a plan of equality but the UNCIP resolution of 13th August 1948 was 
accepted by both India and Pakistan namely : 


(1) Pakistan was first to withdraw its troops and secure the withdrawal 
of the invading tribesmen from Kashmir. 

(2) after such withdrawal, India was to withdraw the bulk of its troops. 

(3) U.N. military observers were to go to Kashmir for supervision. 

(4) the future of Jammu and Kashmir was to be determined in accord- 
ance with the will of the people for which both India and 
Pakistan in consultation with the UNCIP should see that fair and 
equitable conditions are created. 


Broadly speaking if taken stage after stage it was not opposed to the 

original stand of India. 

But while allowing Pakistan not to carry out the first step, the imperia- 
lists were trying to press India into accepting the third and fourth. 

Admiral Nimitz of the U.S. Navy was appointed as Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator, Dr. Frank Graham, Owen Dixon, all of them were sent out to try 
and achieve it. f 

The only thing they could achieve was to freeze a cease fire line by 
which the whole of Gilgitand astrip ofthe Valley was on the Pakistan side and 
the rest was on the Indian side. 

Since 1950, Maj. Gen. Nimmo of Australia has been the Chief Military 
Observer who it must be stated woke up to the mass infiltrations in 1965 
only after India had raised a hue and cry. 
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The Will of the People 


it was obvious that the future of Kashmir could not wait upon the sweet 
wishes of imperialists. History would not and could not stand still. 

A special meeting of the General Council of the National Conference 
held on 27th October 1950, adopted a resolution that— 

“time has come when the initiative must be regained by the people 
to put an end to the indeterminate state of drift and indecision’. It was 
decided to take immediate steps for convening a Constituent Assembly based 
on adult suffrage to determine the future shape and affiliations of the State. 
“In this Sovereign Assemly embodying the Supreme Will of the People, we 
shall give ourselves and our children a Constitution worthy of the traditions 
of our freedom struggle in accordance with the principles of New Kashmir.” 

Elections were held and at its inaugural session the Sheikh declared 
regarding the issue of accession : 

“The most powerful argument which can be advanced in Pakistan’s 
favour is that it isa Muslim state and a big majority of our people being 
Muslims the State must accede to Pakistan. This claim, of being a Muslim 
state is only a camouflage. It isascreen to dupe the common man so that he 
may not see clearly that Pakistan isa feudal State in which a clique is trying 
by these methods to maintain itself in power.” 

On the possible alternative of Kashmir being independent of both 
India, and Pakistan, the Sheikh said : 

“This might seem attractive in that it would appear to pave the way out 
of the present deadlock. To usasa tourist country, it could also have certain 
obvious advantages .. . (But) it is not easy to protect sovereignty and inde- 
pendence in a small country which has not sufficient strength to defend itself 
on our long and difficult frontiers bordering so many countries.” 

The Constituent Assembly of Jammu and Kashmir therefore decided— 


(1) to abolish hereditary Kingly rule and have elected Governor called 
Sadar-e-Riyasat, 
(2) To take over big landed estates without compensation. 


In these matters, the Kashmir Constituent Assembly was democrati- 
cally in advance of India and the Indian Constitution. The accession of 
Jammu and Kashmir to India was approved thus putting the seal of the 
people’s will on an act of the previous ruler. 


Further Imperialist Plots 
A new popular elected government, without any dynastic rule by a 


Hindu, was’ now in the saddle in Kashmir. The old Imperialist game had 
failed. 
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The new tactic was to achieve through Sheikh Abdulla what Anglo- 
‘America wanted to get through Pakistan. 

American ambassador Loy Henderson and others worked on the Sheikh’s 
lovefor Kashmir. They painted rosy pictures of how with millions of dollars 
of American aid Kashmir could become a ‘‘Greater Switzerland’, a Mecca 
for world tourists. They assured that American military might would pro- 
tect the “independence” of Kashmir. They even said that independent 
Kashmir could be a bridge for Indo-Pakistan relations and so on. 

The Sheikh went down the inclined plane of this imperialist blandish- 
ment and landed himself in a position where all those who had worked with 
him for 30 years fundamentally opposed his ideas. The Sheikh would not 
listen. He was dismissed, arrested, detained and later prosecuted in court 
for several years. Though the Sheikh was being brought to court from 
prison day after day and though he had at one time been deeply respected 
by the Kashmiri people, there was no popular uprising in favour of the Sheikh 
thus testifying to the innate healthiness and instinctive understanding of 
political reality by the Kashmiris. 

The more India took up a bold, non-aligned stand and openly criticised 
Imperialist interventions, the more America backed Pakistan as India’s rival. 
Pakistan was brought into the imperialist military pact aimed against the 
Soviet Union. When India and China became friendly and Bandung and 
Panchsheela were in the air, the U.S.-Pakistan military pact gave Pakistan 
sophisticated military equipment in return for America's right to have bases 
in Pakistan. In vain did Krishna Menon, our then Defence Minister, protest 
that guns which would fire only in one direction had not been invented. 
He was replying to American statesmen who declared that American arms 

were given to Pakistan but not for use against India. 


Tactic of Pincer and Panic 


When the dispute between India and China over Aksai Chin which is 
part of Laddakh in Kashmir broke into border fights, and the mass Chinése - 
invasion took India by surprise, India appealed urgently for arms aid to the. 
Western Powers. 

Everyone knows how even at that time the Imperialists tried to link 
up the question of Kashmir with arms supplies to India. India would not 
listen to any such suggestion. 

So Pakistan, evidently after consultation with its Imperialist advisers, 
tried a new tactic in 1965 of a threatened pincer, generate panic and obtain 
an enforced settlement of Kashmir question. , 

China and Pakistan while in every other respect different had one 
thing in common. Both saw in India an enemy to their plans in regard to 
Kashmir territory. Pakistan wanted the Kashmir Valley, China wanted Aksai 
Chin, both were part of Kashmir while India claimed it as its integral part. 
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_ So while China whipped up fear ofan invasion on oneside, Pakistan made 

the test fight on the Rann of Kutch. Britain as the voice of America but as 

. leader of the Commonwealth was able to get the dispute referred to arbi- 

. tration with India’s consent. It is now clear that the Kutch thrust was part 

of a plan to get the Kashmir question solved and that plans for the invasion 
„of Kashmir had already been made. 


The Final Act 


It looked as if all the elements were favourable to the imperialist-Paki- 
stan-game. India seemed, out of fear of Chinese military might, willing to 
settle with Pakistan. What was needed was to use force. So Pakistan’s 
imperialist friends could appear on the scene as lovers of peace. 

Secondly the re-arrest of Sheikh Abdulla, it was thought, had created a 
fertile ground for a popular uprising in Kashmir. 

So even prior to 5th August infiltrators were sent in. The fond hope 
was that they could incite the Kashmiri people to revolt against the new 
Sadiq Government in Kashmir. This failed. More and more infiltrators 
were sent. The local population gave information to the Army. The 
Indian Army was busy mopping up the infiltrators. 

Pakistan was desperate. It wanted to cut the forward supply lines 
of the Indian Army. So Pakistan’s armed forces crossed the international 
boundary between Pakistan and India and tried to cut the supply route 
Pathankot-Jammu-Srinagar and Jammu-Nowshera. 

It was only on 5th September that the Indian Government after having 
spent a whole month calling for withdrawal of the infiltrators carried out 
the operation it had declared 18 years ago in its complaint to the U.N. The 
Indian Army entered Pakistan territory as a measure of self-defence in order 
to attack the supply bases at Sialkot and Lahore. 

Suffice it to say that neither Pakistan nor its friends had expected such 
a fearless and bold step from India. With China threatening on one side, it 
was thought India would not fight but would appeal to the imperialists. This 
calculation also went wholly wrong. Theirsophisticated equipment liketheir 
plans were in ruin. 

A ceasefire, an uneasy one, obtains now. Pakistan more than ever wants 
the Kashmir Valley. Its friends cannot give it to her. India has clearly 
declared that Kashmir is both by law and people’s will part of India and no 
question of a plebiscite arises now. 

The imperialists are now singing another tune. Freeman the British 
High Commissioner now says that his Prime Minister Wilson was ignorant 
of the true facts when he made his earlier statement against India and that 
Britain has now realised that Indian action in entering Pakistan territory was 

. purely a measure of self-defence. 
Evidently the new line is to ask Pakistan to be satisfied with what it has 
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got, continue to hold Gilgit and ask India to accept the cease fire line as the 
new boundary between India and Pakistan. 

it will thus be seen that the question of self-determination does not 
enter into the picture at all. The Kashmiri people have already determined 
it in their Constituent Assembly. Plebiscite demand was part of an imperia- 
list game of war politics. 

The future of Kashmir will be assured only when no part of its territory 
is used to establish foreign military bases. 


Pakistan : How far Democratic? 


Satish Kumar 


Tus article attempts to study the political development of Pakistan with 


particular reference to constitution-making ever since General Ayub 
Khan seized the reins of power. Particularly, it examines the various 
provisions of Pakistan’s present Constitution with the purpose of finding 
out the extent to which the political system of Pakistan can be said to be 
democratic. 

President Ayub Khan promulgated the new Constitution, which insti- 
tuted what is popularly referred to as a system of “Basic Democracies”, 
on 1 March 1962. The decade preceding the forcible assumption of power 
by Field Marshal Ayub Khan in 1958 had been marked by political insta- 
bility. The first Constituent Assembly functioning since 1947 failed to 
produce a constitution till as late as 1954 when on 24 October, it was dis- 
solved by the then Governor General Ghulam Mohammed. The appa- 
rent reason was that the Assembly had “‘lost the confidence of the people”, 
but in reality it was the conflict between the Assembly and the Governor 
General that led the latter to take this step. The point of conflict was whe- 
ther the Council of Ministers to be provided for in the new Constitution 
should remain in office at the pleasure of the Head of the State or it should 
collectively and individually be responsible to the legislature. The second 
Constituent Assembly was inaugurated on 7 July 1955. It continued the 
work of the first Assembly and adopted a Constitution on 29 February 
1959. The Constitution providing for a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment and was put into practice. But ministerial instability, political and 
bureaucratic corruption, nepotism and the resulting economic dis- 
location soon brought the political leaders of the country into disrepute. 
They were held chiefly responsible for the continuing political chaos 
since 1947. Taking advantage of this situation, the Governor General, 
Iskander Mirza, with the connivance of the military leaders, abrogated 
the Constitution on 7 October 1958, dismissed the Cabinet, dissolved the 
National and Provincial Assemblies and banned all political parties. 
Two weeks later, General Ayub Khan assumed total power in the State 
and began to rule with the help of martial law. He became Pakistan’s 
Chief Martial Law Administrator. 

The assumptions on the basis of which General Ayub Khan had acted 
were that the people of Pakistan were not possessed with adequate political 
consciousness and maturity to be able to rule themselves, that the politi- 
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cians did not have the requisite calibre and character, and-that the system 
of parliamentary democracy was not suitable to the conditions of: Pakistani 
people. He professed democratic values and promised to give to Pakistan 
a type of democracy that suited her people at their present level of develop- 
ment. But the political behaviour of Ayub Khan since his 1958 coup to 
the present day illustrates only a case of betrayal of old professions and 
promises. The following series of events will show the so-called “‘demo- 
cratic” practice of Ayub Khan. 

About a year after the coup he introduced a scheme of “Basic Demo- 
cracies” under which the Basic Democrats were elected early in 1960. Elec- 
tions were held under conditions of all-round repression and com- 
plete denial of political liberties of expression and organisation. Electo- 
ral constituencies were so small that individual personalities and local 
influences played a decisive role in the elections. The result was that “‘the 
great majority of the persons elected to the “Basic Democracies” possessed 
neither political knowledge nor popular following and hence could be 
relied upon by the administration to rubber stamp all government policies 
presented to them”.! However, through these Basic Democrats, Ayub 
Khan got himself elected as President for the period until the next election 
was held under a new Constitution, to be framed in future. - He was the 
only candidate. Nobody else could contest the election. “Thus, by a 
judicious use of over-manipulation and under cover of pressure a ‘vote of 
confidence’ was secured for the President. In this vote over 97 percent 
are said to have declared their votes in favour of the President—a percen- 
tage of affirmative votes which is unparalleled, except for totalitarian 
tegimes’’.2 President Ayub Khan not only got himself elected through this 
rigged machinery, but also, through that very “vote of confidence”, asked 
the Basic Democrats to give him the authority to frame the Constitution 
of Pakistan.® 

The preliminaries before the promulgation of the Constitution atid the 
formation and proceedings of the Constitution Commission throw much 
light on the “‘guilt-consciousness”’ of the promulgators of the Constituion 
and show how “sincere” they were in the claim that they wanted to res- 
tore democracy in Pakistan. Among the preliminaries,’ the- following 
are noteworthy : 





1. Committee for Restoration of Democracy in Pakistan, The New Constitution of 

Pakistan : Martial Law in a New Garb, London, n.d., pp. 5-6, 
Ibid, p. 6 : 

3. Itis important to note that at the time of elections to the Basic Democraciés, 
the electorate was not informed that Basic Democrats will give the Martial 
Law Administrator the Mandate to frame and impose a new Constitution on 
the country. 

4,.- Committee for Restoration of Democracy, n. 1, pp. 6-7. 
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1. The date for the declaration of the Constitution was postponed 
again and in the meantime arrests of different political leaders 
were made under the Preventive Detention Act (Security of Pakis- 
tan Act). These included the arrest of Mr. H.S. Suhrrawardy, 
a former Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

2. An Ordinance was promulgated forbidding the High Courts to 
issue Writs of Habeas Corpus in respect of persons detained under 
the Security of Pakistan Act. 

3. The Frontier Crimes Regulations were extended to the whole 
of West Pakistan. This law, a heritage of the British, empowers 
the District Magistrates to arrest any person without trial and 
without telling him the cause of his detention for a period 

of three years. There lies no appeal against this arbitrary ad- 
ministrative action. 

4. New rules regarding the scale and conditions governing the annual 
gratuity of the President of Pakistan were hurried through before 
the Constitution so that they may escape the close scrutiny by the 
proposed National Assembly. 


As regards the Constitution Commission, it consisted mostly of hand- 
picked nonentities. Immediately after the- formation of the Commision, 
its members were given promotions and Government jobs. A second-rate 
lawyer of Karachi, after being appointed to the Commission, was appoin- 
ted Deputy Attorney General and then Attorney General of Pakistan. 
Another member of the Commission, an unknown young lawyer of East 
Pakistan, was made advocate General, East Pakistan. In response to a 
questionnaire issued by the Commisssion, the general public expressed 
itself in favour of restoration of the 1956 Constitution which provided 
for a parliamentary system. This reaction of the public was a blow to the 
Government which, therefore, reacted sharply. Controls on expression 
of public opinion were stiffened. Official warnings were issued and public 
discussion of Constitutional problems of Pakistan was totally forbidden. 
Thereafter, constitution-making took place behind closed doors. 

; What is most significant is that despite the fear that the Commission 
consisted of the President’s hand-picked men, its recommendations were 
not much in accordance with the wishes of the ruling clique. Reacting 
to popular wishes, the Commission recommended for Pakistan a presi- 
dential form of Government with proper checks and balances and direct 
elections with restricted franchise. This made the rulers unhappy, be- 
cause they wanted absolute powers for the President. The Government, 
therefore declared, contrary to the earlier stand, that the report of the 
Constitution Commission would not be binding on the Government which 
would be free to frame the Constitution as it pleases. However, the Com- 
mission submitted its report on 6 May 1961. But the President, instead 
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of aecepting the report-in right earnest, appointed a Committee of the ca- 
binet to consider the report and draft the new Constitution. The Cons- 
titution, as it finally emerged from the Cabinet Committee,.had very little 
in common with the report of the Constitution Commission.’ Accor- 
ding to a Pakistan view, “The Constitution which has been imposed over 
the country embodies nothing but the perverted views of a military dictator, 
who, however, is eager to hide his dictatorship under a democratic fa- 
cade’’.® Let us now examine the main features of the Constitution. 

First of all, it may be interesting to note the electoral system provided 
for inthe Constitution. Contrary to the report of the Constitution Com- 
mission, the Constitution provides for indirect elections to the office of the 
President and to National and Provincial Assemblies. These are to be 
elected by 80,000 electors (Basic Democrats)—40,000 each from East and 
West Pakistan. This is perhaps the most controversial aspect of Ayub 
Khan’s Constitutional system, and the one which aroused the strongest 
political feelings ever since the Constitution was promulgated. This was not 
only against the generally expressed wishes of the vast majority of people, 
but also against the specific recommendation of the Constitution Commis- 
sion. In response to popular criticism, President Ayub Khan appointed on 
30 July 1962 a Franchise Commission to review the existing electoral. sys- 
tem. The Commission consisted of eminent persons including two judges 
of the High Court and two members of the National Assembly. It was 
headed by the Chief Election Commissioner, Mr. Akhtar Hussain. To 
the Government’s dismay again, the Franchise Commission in its report 
submitted on 4 March 1963 recommended that the President and the three 
Assemblies should be elected directly by adult franchise. For the 1965 
presidential election, however, the Commission conceded that the indirect 
system be retained, mainly because of practical difficulties in switching over 
to the new system in a short time. But the Commission proposed that the 
strength of the Electoral College in the 1965 elections should be raised from 
80,000 to 1,20,000, that is 60,000 from each province. The subsequent 
presidential elections, according to the report, should be held by direct 
suffrage.’ . nb Si 

The recommendations of this Commission too were obviously not 
acceptable to the Government. Therefore, the Government this time appoin- 





5. For divergence between the report of the Constitution Commission and the Çon- 
„stitution in its final from, see ibid, pp. 12-14. l 

6. Ibid, p. 8. w ; 

7. Another recommendation of the Commission was that there should be no limit 

...to the number of presidential candidates as provided in the Constitution. 

(The Constitution provides that if the number of presidential candidates is 
more than three, a joint session of the National Assembly and the Provincial 
Assemblies will screen the candidates and select only three out of them.) : 
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ted a Special Committee of the National Assembly to reviewthe recommen- 
dations of the Franchise Commission. Oddly enough, this Committee was 
headed by Chaudhary Zahur Iahi, Secretary General of the ruling Muslim 
Leagure Party. This Special Committee submitted its reports to the Assem- 
bly on 21 March 1964. Having a majority of pro-Government members, 
this Committee in its report naturally favoured the retention 
of the existing indirect system of elections to the office of the President 
and to the three Assemblies. The majority report was signed by nine 
members, while the remaining seven members submitted a dissenting note. 
On the basis of this report, the Government introduced the Electoral Law 
and got it passed in the National Assembly on 14 April 1964 by 74 votes 
to 38. It is in accordance with this law that the President and the three 
Assemblies were elected in early 1965. But the background of this law 
traced above adequately bring out the contrivances through which Ayub 
Khan has succeeded in ruthlessly imposing his dictatorial whims on a recal- 
citrant population. 

The nature of Ayub’s political system is also revealed by the provisions 
relating to the “Council of Ministers’. According to the Constitution, 
executive authority of the Republic is vested in the President. He “may”, 
from amongst persons qualified to be elected as members of the Assembly, 
appoint persons to be members of a Council of Ministers, to be kown as 
the ‘“‘President’s Council of Ministers’. In other words, the Ministers 
in Pakistan would not be members of the National Assembly, would not 
have the right to vote; and would not be responsible to the Assembly. 
They would be responsible to the President alone, to serve as instruments 
of his will. Though by a Presidential Order of 12 June 1962, Ayub Khan 
allowed the Ministers to retain their seats in the Assembly if they are selec- 
ted from amongst the Assembly members, they are still responsible to the 
President alone. l , 

Coming to the powers of the President as provided for in the Consti- 
tution, we find that he occupies an absolutely supreme position. President 
Ayub Khan enacted the Constitution “in exercise of the Mandate given 
to me on the Fourteenth day of February, One thousand nine hundred 
and sixty, by the people of Pakistan...” How this “mandate” was pro- 
cured has already been pointed out above. Further, the executive power 
of the Republic, as noted earlier, is vested in the President and is exerci- 
sable by him through whichever officers he may like to appoint. The Pre- 
sident is an integral part of the Central Legislature which consists of the 
President and the National Assembly. The President may at any time 
dissolve the National Assembly. The bills passed by the National Assemb- 
ly must receive the President’s assent before becoming alaw. Vetoed bills 
cannot become law without a three-fourth majority of the Assembly. 
Even then the President can refuse to sign the bill and can put the. ques- 
tion to referendum. If the nation votes against the President. in the re- 
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ferendum, he would still remain the President. No Money Bill can be 
introduced without the recommendation of the President. The National 
Assembly will have no power to vote on the budget. It can vote only in 
respect of new taxes and expenditure. The rest of the entire budget isin 
the hands ofthe President. If an emergency is declared, the President can 
legislate by Ordinance, even if the Assembly is in session. The National 
Assembly will have no power to disapprove such ordinances. No bill or 
amendment to a bill relating to preventive detention can be moved or 
introduced without the previous consent of the President. No criminal 
proceedings can be instituted against the President or the Provincial 
Governors. 

Still more significant is the process of impeachment of the President. 
A notice for removal of the President on charges of violation of the Consti- 
tution, ot gross misconduct, or incapacity, canbe given if signed by at least 
one-third of the total number of members of the National Assembly. 
The resolution to be effective must be passed by at least three-quarters of 
the total membership. But if the resolution fails to get the support of at 
least one-half of the total number of members, the members who gave 
notice of the resolution would lose their seats in the Assembly. Could 
there be a more forbidding provision as regards the exercise of the minimum 
democratic rights by the members of the Assembly ? Besides, the survey 
of the President’s powers made above proves beyond doubt that this Cons- 
titution has served none else but the President by providing him with a 
cloak under which he can do all that he would otherwise have done under 
Martial Law. 

Another element that reflected the true nature of the Constitution 
as originally promulgated was that fundamental rights under it were non- 
justiciable. They did not forma part of the operative clauses of the Cons- 
titution. Instead, it was provided that the validity of a law would not be 
called in question on the ground that the law violated “the principles of law- 
making”. It was a measure of public opposition to this provision that by 
a later constitutional amendment, President Ayub had to agree that funda- 
mental rights given in the Constitution would henceforth be justiciable. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the office of the President 
is entrusted with such extraordinary responsibilities and powers that its 
incumbent must always be a man of rare competence. Scarcity of leader- 
ship being a usual phenomenon in this part of the world, it seems President 
Ayub has designed this Constitution mainly for himself. Inthe absence 
of a provision for the office of a Vice-President, which could be a training 
ground or a stepping stone for a successor to the Presidentship, a chance 
removal of Ayub Khan from the scene would pose an insoluable riddle 
before the people of Pakistan. One would tend to agree with a commen- 
tator who says in this respect that ‘‘distrust’* is the keystone of the Consti- 
tution—distrust of people, of politicians, of political parties, of ditect elec- 


The Problem of Alienation in American 


Society 


Herbert Aptheker 


| WiLL ATTEMPT very briefly in this paper to present some central aspects 
of the intellectual and moral life in the United States today. 

Brecht, in his poem, “Vanished Glory of New York, the Giant City”, 
wrote of the American : 

He journeys nowhere 
With incomparable speed. 

There, in six words, the genius conveyed the frenetic, aimless and 
desperate quality in much of American life that today is a matter of wide- 
spread concern and comment. Writing of this scene in the leading Catholic 
lay weekly, The Commonweal, Richard M. Elman asked : 

“Must it always be so—never quite coherent, perceived hermetically, 

a rushing about the ears, without obvious sequences, a garble of 
sounds, confusing us, leaving us directionless, without any moral 
centre, quite mortal, solitary, quite without any point of reference 
aside from our dissociated selves ?” 

The Cold-War years have witnessed a resurgence of religion in the 
United States, but where this has not reflected the seeking of status, it seems 
to have reflected the seeking of solace—again, in the face of an apparently 
broken, hostile and meaningless world. In brief, the leading U.S. Protes- 
tant journal, The Christian Century, in a recent editorial, says it is ‘‘moral 
nihilism which now rides triumphant over all isms in American culture”. 


Acquisitive societies nourish and depend upon man’s worst motives. 
Making a fetish of commodities, they tend towards the dehumanisation 
of Man. In its most institutionalised form, this dehumanisation manifests 
itself in racism. Indeed, originally, racism held not to the idea of the natu- 
ral and immutable inferiority of its objects but rather insisted that these 
victims were bestial—were not human. The impact of such ideas upon 
the- characters obsessed by them and practising them: has been: demonstrated 
for all time in the person of Hitler, though there are.more than one impor- 
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tant—and still living—personages in the United States who also demons- 
trate this quite well. From such a cesspool will come those who spend 
their Sundays blowing up children at prayer and blowing out the brains 
of women engaged in errands of mercy. 

Certain horrors are so staggering that they sometimes produce the 
belief that their existence reflects equally and totally upon Mankind; that all 
are guilty. Of the greatest sustained horror in history—the African slave 
trade—Malcolm Cowley, for example, affirmed that it showed exactly this 
universal guilt of Man. This, however, equals quite falsely the victims 
with the victimisers; it ignores the state-backed and ruling-class backed 
and financed reality of this business; it overlooks, also, those who were 
horrified by the atrocity and laboured hard and sacrificially—and effective- 
ly—to wipe it out. 

Similarly, of the one horror that seriously rivals the slave-trade— 
that is, the Nazi crematoria—some have chosen to see it as demonstra- 
ting—Man’s allegedly essential inhumanity. Arthur Miller, for instance, 
in his play, “After the Fall’’, whose set has Auschwitz as a backdrop, cries 
out that Auschwitz was built by all of us. Certainly, no one who has 
looked upon the camps and the ovens ever fully recovers from the numbness 
his apprehension induces. Years ago, | toured one of these with a Soviet 
army officer. He swept his arms towards the horror and said: “Here is 
imperialism gone mad’’. The officer, | believe, was right and Miller is wrong. 
The inmates are not to be equated with the guards, and the guards are not 
to be equated with the leaders and Statesmen and Generals and Financiers 
who conceived, instituted, maintained, and profited from it. Nor are any 
of these to be equated, even remotely, with the resisters against 
fascism. 

The theory of universal guilt wipes out guilt, as the theory of infinite 
causation wipes out causation. Universalising guilt also rules out the possi- 
bility of effective struggle against evil, in this sense, those responsible for 
expounding and spreading such a theory are “‘guilty’’. 

The ultimate nightmare'is created by the new weapons of human anni- 
hilation, and the fact that two of them—still in embryonic form—were 
used against people. The unprecedented nature of this threat also benumbs 
the mind and may lead to a sense of despair. Such moods induce surrender, 
or ultra-Leftism, which is the same thing in another guise. They often 


promote withdrawal, passivity, sectarianism—all forms of a kind of aliena- 
tion. ' 


Speaking. in November 1962, Chief Justice Warren of the U.S. Sup- 
reme Court felt impelled to warn: "‘In civilised life, law floats in a sea of 
ethics. Each is indispensible to civilisation. Without laws we should be at 
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the mercy of the least scrupulous, without ethics, law could not exist.” 
This cry of alarm—faulty as its analysis may be-—certainly reflected aware- 
ness of the unethical practices that have become characteristic of U.S. socie- 
ty. In 1963, The Nation magazine found so abundant its documentation 
that nothing less than an entire enlarged issue was required for the purpose. 

The implacable necessities of an exploitative system induce some of its 
servants to announce the shedding of ethical fetters—even while others, 
including Presidents of the United States, mouth devotion to ‘old-fashioned’ 
values. Notorious was the repudiation of morality by the former Secretary 
of State and the still very influential Dean Acheson in a speech at Amherst 
College in December 1964, a repudiation ecstatically hailed in an edito- 
rial entitled ‘When Ends Justify Means’ in the Wall Street Journal. A 
month after Mr. Acheson’s pronouncement, Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler, 
in the Saturday Evening Post, demanded ‘What’s So Terrible About Germ 
Warfare?” Dr. Rassweiler who also sang the praises of chemical war- 
fare, happens to be Vice-President of one of the larger U.S. corporations 
and an adviser to several government agencies, including the Pentagon. 

While such theoreticians wax dramatic, technicians go about the task 
of napalming, firing phosphorus shells, spraying crop-killers, dispensing 
‘benevolent’ gases and torturing women—in the name of ‘freedom’. 
So intense is the ethical decay in ruling circles in the United States that even 
a subservient British Foreign Secretary must plead with the American Con- 
gress to bear in mind the concern expressed in our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence for ‘ʻa decent respect of the opinion of Mankind”. 

A decadent society especially afflicts scientists, teachers, engineers, 
physicians; its values, pretences and ethics affront particularly scholars, 
ministers and artists. In all such instances, while alienation basically de- 
rives out of the commodity character of the product and of its producer 
and the irrational and inhuman nature of the productive system, it is inten- 
sified by the notoriously deceptive, and or clearly harmful labour required 
from many of the system’s servitors. 

It must be emphasised that the dehumanisation appears most critically 
in those who dominate and manipulate such asociety. Hochhuth dramatically 
personified this inthe character of ‘the Doctor’ in his paly, ‘The Deputy’. 
That Doctor is the direct instrument of a system so rotten that life was a 
constant challenge to it, hence, the system became systematised murder. 


IV 


In searching out the roots of this decay and its accompanying sense 
of alienation, no one, | think, has been so perceptive as Marx. It is vital 
to observe, however, that he not only saw the roots of alienation in the pri- 
vate possession of the means of production and in all the antagonisms either 
created by or intensified by that system—labour a commodity, production 
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social but appropriation individual, racism, male supremacy, the jealousy 
and hatred separating the young and the old, the systematic frustration of 
people by inhibiting their best and encouraging the worst. He saw also in 
this very alienation a source of the destruction of that system breeding 
it. 

The alientation is the part of the misery induced by the system, fur- 
thermore, while there is victimisation, there is not simply the victim but also 
the dissenter, the rebel. Indeed, the anti-human system inducing alienation, 
also produces that form of activity which overcomes alienation—i.e. revolu- 
tionary commitment and struggle, just as that activity overcomes the system 
that induces alienation. 

Alienation signifies the decline of a social order; its appearance in acute 
form augurs the demise of a social order. Alienation is not oppression, 
it is an affliction. Its essence is a kind of anti-humanism; for a human, aliena- 
tion is, as it were, a sickness. Bodies resist and where possible throw off 
an illness. 

Alienation therefore will be resisted particularly by those groups and 
classes in a society whose interest and character are especially affronted by 
it. This will include the working class whose productive and collective 
nature finds alienation most incongruous; it will include youth who naturally 
seek fulfilment, who see wonder all about them, who are filled with aspi- 
ration and the sense of growth; it will include women, whose subordi- 
nation is more and more irksome and whose basic relation to life and its 
nurturing makes the essence of alienation especially repugnant; it will in- 
clude Negroes, whose particularly oppressed condition encourages soli- 
darity, selflessness and rebellion, It will include the best of the intelligent- 
sia and artists who must be appalled by and must resist a social order which 
increasingly reminds one of the linesWilfred Owen used to describe World 
War One companions—lines today with a literal quality to them : 


Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 
Of gas filled shells dropping softly behind. 


Also relevant is this paragraph from the late British socialist and his 
torian R. H. Tawney: 


“The revolt against capitalism has its source, not merely in material 
miseries, but in resentment against an economic system which dehu- 
manises existence by treating the mass of mankind not as respon- 
sible partners in the cooperative enterprises of subduing nature 
to the service of mankind, but as instruments to be manipulated 
for the pecuniary advantage of a minority of property-owners, who 
themselves, in proportion as their aims are achieved, are too often 
degraded by the attainment of them.” 
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The increasingly critical impact of the foul character of the social organi- 
sation in the States manifests itself in well-known data. Thus, to be brief 
about it, a recent U.S. Government publication states: ‘‘... juvenile court 
cases per 1000 children in the 10 to I7 years ago group have almost tripled 
in the past two decades .. . there are believed to be more than five million 
alcoholics in the Nation today . . . about 153 people out of every 100,000 
in the population entered a mental hospital in 1963 as compared to 92 out of 
100,000 in 1940.” 

These are, no doubt, stark forms of protest and withdrawal—often 
appearing exactly among the most sensitive members of the society. Here 
one must note that with figures such as these, the capacity to function—the 
very viability—of the social order, though is placed in jeopardy because even 
an order which acts as if human beings were commodities—and in one sense 
really needs human beings only as commodities—still does require that 
human beings be human. 

It is this inhuman essence of exploitative and parasitic social orders 
that is the root of their destruction. The inhumanity is both oppressive 
and frustrating; both brutal and degrading. Neither will be tolerated 
any longer. It is the determination of the earth’s peoples to shed them- 
selves of both injury and indignity that is shaking and re-making the globe. 
Our era is the era of popular revolution on a quantitative and qualitative 
scale without precedent. Its fundamental character is the same everywhere 
—though its form is and will continue to be varied—and that is the grow- 
ing replacement of the private ownership of the means production by its 
collective ownership. In so far as the first has existed throughout record- 
ed history, the socialist revolution seeks to resolve not only the con- 
tradictions produced by capitalism but also those inherited and retain- 
ed by capitalism. That, then, this revolution meets and has met such 
difficulties and setbacks is in no way surprising. On the contrary, that 
it now encompasses one-third of the globe and has appeared upon four 
continents signify its irresistible quality. 

A basic element, | think, in its irresistible historic attraction is that 
it makes possible a human social order, while its alternatives increasingly 
require inhuman societies. Socialism provides purpose—creative, fruit- 
ful purpose. It releases energy, it requires reason, it depends upon science, 
it cherishes life, it needs peace. 

This is why Professor John Mackay—formerly President of the Prin- 
ceton Theological Seminary—upon returning from a three-month visit to 
Revolutionary Cuba, hailed its spirit and vision, its human consideration, 
its colossal and heroic programme for social advance, and its extirpation of 
racism. This is why George Feifer, in his book published in New York in 
1964, was so impressed with the total commitment to peace he found in the 
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U.S.S.R. and why, as he wrote: ‘‘Russians are now wholeheartedly engag- 
ed in an almost cosmic campaign to make men and society better—truthful, 
educated, happier, more cultured, more thoughtful.” 

The polarisation observable on a world scale is present within the 
United States also. While there is alost soul who will blow up children and 
churches, there are also those who have given their lives battling for human 
equality. American youth—many of them, and their number grows— 
Negro and white, are devoted, committed, brave, purposeful and selfless. 
Their needs assure their existence. 

Given human survival, the effort to overcome poverty, racism and 
war appears and reappears and cannot be—never has been—extinguished. 

Fearful are the dangers, terrors and temptations. And even in the 
struggle against them special snares appear. Dante wrote of the snake and 
the man wrestling, the man conquering—and then slithering away. Brecht, 
in his “To Posterity’’, wrote: 

We knew only too well 

Even the hatred of squalor 

Makes the brow grow stern 

Even anger against injustice 

Makes the voice grow harsh. Alas, we 

Who wished to lay the foundations of kindness 
Could not ourselves be kind. 

We will learn this too. We will be stern and angry, and still be kind. 
Brecht was, and helped rid the earth of squalor. This is purpose enough 
for anyone. 

Making a society fit for human beings will make a human society; in 
helping to make it, one humanises himself. For such a society peace is a 
pre-requisite; in such a society, war is unthinkable. The hall-mark of such 
a society will be one in which fulfilment is the rule, and, in particular, one 
in which war is an anachronism of a by-then unbelievable past. 

Together—all of us, together—will make such a society and such a 
beautiful Earth. 





PL-480 Food Imports to India : 
The Background 


Rani Datta 


"Tue LATEST agreement signed by India with the U.S. Government on Public 


Law 480 has given enough evidence of the fact that food can be used as an 
effective instrument of foreign policy. But this should have been realised 
much earlier. Apart from the inherent drawbacks of tending to create 
inflationary tendencies in the recipient countries and of creating the danger 
of foreign control over a sizeable part of the Indian currency, the P.L. 480 
sales have the danger of being used as a very strong instrument of foreign 
policy, as the U.S.A is doing now by using it as a pressure to settlethe Kash- 
mir dispute in a way that suits the United States. But for this critical situa- 
tion the Indian Government is perhaps as much to be blamed for the steps 
leading to the present situation. 

From the first measure of U.S. food assistance to India—The India 
Emergency Food Assistance Act of 1951—it had become clear that food 
could be used as an instrument of foreign policy by the U.S. Government. 
The very text of the legislation pertaining to the Public Law 480 confirms 
this view, and the argument that food can be a very strong factor in foreign 
policy has been repeated several times during Congressional debates on 
P.L. 480 and in countless press comments. Fourteen years after the 
passage of the India Emergency Assistance Act of 1951—-we find ourselves 
in no a better situation with respect to food. Itistruethat weare not sitting 
idle. But much more organised planning needs to be done with respect to 
food production, procurement and distribution. 

Food has posed a very serious problem before the Indian Govern- 
ment since the inception of the Republic. Although, the figures of food 
production indicate a nominal increase in food production, thereis a simul- 
taneous increase in the population growth also. As a matter of fact ade- 
quate steps have not been taken to ensure a substantial increase in food 
production when it is as important as industrial development in a country 
like India where nearly 450 million mouths have to be fed. 

After independence the Indian Government made its first request for 
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U.S. food assistance in 1949. This was an informal request for one million 
tons of American wheat for India on concessional terms. Negotiations 
were carried on, but no agreement was reached. At this time the focus of 
US foreign policy in Asia was China and it seemed that the US would take 
a little more time in evolving a policy toward India. After the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, gradually, the United States 
began to attach greater importance to India. Despite differences with India 
on foreign policy issues and its disappointment with India’s policy of non- 
alignment, in the later part of 1950, 627,000 tons of grain sorghums were 
made available to India on special and easy terms. In December 1950, 
against the background of mutual distrust and suspicion, India requested 
the United States Government for a loan of two million tons of foodgrains. 
As a result of the combined effects of partition, natural calamities and the 
Korean war, India faced a food shortage of 6,000,000 tons of foodgrains. 
India had managed to procure 4,000,000 tons of foodgrains through normal 
trade channels. The U.S. Congress passed the India Emergency Assistance 
Act, 1951, in June of that year. The Administration advocated the cause 
of India very strongly. The Congress, the press, and the pressure groups 
in America extended overwhelming support to the measure. There was 
no doubt some opposition to the measure on grounds of foreign policy 
differences with India, India’s socialistic pattern of society, on account of 
some possibly provocative remarks made by some of our statesmen—foreign 
policy differences on the Korean issue and the Indian Government’s refusal 
to the US Government to fly US troops to Indonesia through Indian terri- 
tory. But the issue of food assistance to India received overwhelming sup- . 
port from the United States people, because public opinion had been created 
that it was in the national interest of the US to help India. 


P. L. 480 


Another step in the direction of US food assistance to India was the 
passage of the Public Law 480 legislation, which served the double purpose 
of increasing US exports of agricultural commodities abroad and of helping 
the needy countries of the world solve their food problem. Due to the 
combined effect of rise in food production and fallin food exports, the United 
States Government was faced with a serious problem of price supports 
and storage facilities. 

During the great depression period, there were some Americans who 
had advocated the use of surplus agricultural commodities in helping the 
needy athomeandabroad. Withthe outbreak of war America’s huge food 
production was an important source of strength to the Allied cause. The 
food production was immediately increased. If we observe the trends 
of agricultural exports of the United States during the period, we find a 
marked increase in the exports of agricultural commodities. 
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U.S. Agricultural Products Exported 1921-1951 (In millions of dollars) 





Period _ Total Agricultural Exports 
1921-25, average 2,013.2 
1926-30, average : 1,691.6 
1931-35, average 731.7 
1936-40, average . 701.2 
1941-45, average 1,654.4 
1946-50, average 3,222.5 
1951- 4,012.2 


1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1952, 
Seventy-third edition, Washington, D.C., 1951, p. 609. 


After the war American. food was sorely needed by hungry nations 
in Europe and Asia. During the period of recovery in Europe, America 
was one of the most important suppliers of food commodities. But with the 
progress of recovery, many of these countries resumed their normal food 
production and food producing countries became greatly interested in the 
question of increasing their own exports. The problem of food surpluses 
became a matter of growing concern for the American farmer as well as 
the American Government. During the fiscal year 1951-52, American agri- 
cultural exports were valued at about $ 4 billion. During the next fiscal 
year these exports fell by 30 percent. The problem of price supports, 
increasing production and growing surpluses became an urgent issue. 

The United States Government had to pay heavy costs by way of 
storage facilities. The problem was to find an outlet for these surpluses in 
foreign markets, without disturbing the normal flow of trade in the world 
market. The Department of Agriculture has repeatedly emphasised the 
high cost involved in grain storage and handling. Under the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement, the Department of Agriculture negotiated con- 
tracts with the warehouse industry for grain storage. Under this scheme 
about 11,000 warehousemen stored grain. Besides this the Commodity 
Credit Corporation also stores grains in its own bins and in other govern- 
mental facilities, including empty shops in the reserve fleet. (See Table on 
storage costs in p. 338). 

The enactment of Public Law 480 was thus an attempt to solve the 
problem of surplus agricultural commodities, and at the same time, pro- 
mote US foreign policy objectives. It was cited as, “an act to increase the 
consumption of United States agricultural commodities in foreign countries 
toimprove the foreign relations of the United States, and for other pur- 
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poses”. The objective of the Act is well stated in Section 2 of the Mutual 

Security Act, which stated it to be the policy of the United States: 
to expand international trade among the United States and friendly 
nations, to facilitate the convertibility of currency, to promote the 
economic stability of American agriculture and the national welfare, 
to make maximum efficient use of surplus agricultural commodities 
in furtherance of the foreign policy of the United States, by providing 
a means whereby surplus agricultural commodities in excess of the 
usual marketings of such commodities may be sold through private 
trade channels, and foreign currencies accepted in payment thereof. 
It is further the policy to use foreign currencies which accrue to the 
United States under this Act to expand international trade, to encou- 
rage economic development, to purchase strategic materials, to pay 
United States obligations abroad, to promote collective strength or 
to foster in other ways the foreign policy of the United States.” 


Title one of Public Law 480 (Section 101 of the Mutual Security Act) 
of 1954 authorised the President to negotiate and carry out agreements 
with friendly nations or organisations of friendly nations to provide for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. In nego- 
tiating such agreements the President was required to: 

(a) take reasonable precautions to safeguard usual marketings of the 
United States and to assure that sales under this Act will not 
unduly disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities; 

(b) take appropriate steps to assure that private trade channels are 
used to the maximum extent practicable, both with respect to 
sales from private owned stocks and from stocks owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; 

(c) give special consideration to utilising the authority and funds 
provided by this Act, in order to develop and expand continuous 
market demand abroad for agricultural commodities with appro- 
priate emphasis on underdeveloped and new market areas; 

(d) seek and secure commitments from participating countries that 
will prevent resale or trans-shipment to other countries, or use 
for other than domestic purposes, of surplus agricultural commo- 
dities purchased under this Act, without specific approval of the 
President; and 

(e) afford any friendly nation the maximum opportunity to purchase 
surplus agricultural commodities from the United States, taking 
into consideration the opportunities to achieve the declared 





3. Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended in 1955: 
Public Law 480 (83rd Congress and 2nd Session), 10, July 1954, as cited in 
American Foreign Policy 1950-55 (two vols) Washington, 1957, vol, H, p. 2941, 
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policy of this Act and to make effective use of foreign currencies 
received to carry out the purposes of this Act.* 

Section 104 of the Mutual Security Act, 1954 further authorised the 
President to use the foreign currencies which accumulated under this title 
for the following purposes: 

(a) To helpdevelopnew markets for United States agricultural comm- 

odities on a mutually benefiting basis; 

(b) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic and critical mate- 
tials, for the United States, within the applicable terms of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act, for a supple- 
mental United States stockpile of such materials as the Presi- 
dent may determine from time to time under contracts, including 
advance payment countries, for supply extending over period 
upto ten years. All strategic and critical materials acquired 
under authority of this title shall be placed in the above named 
supplemental stockpile and may be additional to the amounts 
acquired under authority of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpile Act. Materials so acquired shall be released from 
the supplemental stockpile only under the provisions of Section 
3 of Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act. 

(c) To procure military equipment, materials, facilities, and services 
for the common defence; 

(d) For financing the purchase of goods or services for other friendly 
countries; 

(e) For promoting balanced economic development and trade among 
nations; 

(£) To pay United States obligations abroad; 

(g) For loans to promote multilateral trade and economic develop- 
ment made through established banking facilities of the friend- 
ly nations from which the foreign currency was obtained or in 
any other manner which the President may deem to be appro- 
‘priate. Strategic materials, services, or foreign currencies may 
be accepted in payment of such loans; 

(h) For the financing of international educational exchange activi- 
ties . . 5 


Title I of the programme thus made detailed provisions for the sale 
of United States surplus agricultural commodities for local currency, which 
was subsequently loaned or given as grant to the recipient country for utili- 
sation in the projects of economic development. Title H of this law autho- 
tised the President to make grants of surplus agricultural commodities 





4, Ibid., pp. 2941-2, 
5. `Ibid., pp. 2943-4. 
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for foreign countries during emergencies. This of course is not repayable. 

Title III of Public Law 480 provides for the distribution of surplus 
agricultural commodities amongst school children through American 
voluntary agencies in foreign countries. 

Title IV provides that long-term credits should be extended to friendly 
countries for the purchase of US surplus agricultural commodities. Under 
this Title repayment in dollars can be spread over twenty years, India has 
received aid under the first three categories, but has not so far sought aid 
under Title IV which would have involved repayment in dollars. Surplus agri- 
culturalcommodities received by India under the programme have been very 
significant in the process of her economic development. India had been 
an importer of agricultural commodities since as far back as the pre-World 
War II period. When India became independent her need for the import 
of foodstuffs became more acute than before. Although since 1949-50, 
there has been a marked increase in food production, India has not yet 
attained self-sufficiency in food production, because of a parallel increase 
in its population. 

At the same time India needs to divert the maximum amount of her 
foreign exchange towards the purchase of industrial equipment. In such 
circumstances P.L. 480 was of considerable value to the Indian Government. 
First, it solved the problem of foreign exchange for the procurement of the 
needed foodstuffs. It further helped in the task of economic development 
of the country, because a major part of the counterpart funds were given 
to the Indian Government either by way of a loan or a grant. The pro- 
gramme also helped in promoting the foreign trade of India. A part of 
the counterpart funds retained for United States uses in India is lent to 
third countries by the United States Government, which in turn would 
purchase Indian goods. 


Counterpart Funds 


With respect to repayment under Public Law 480, India has the op- 
tion to repay in dollars or in rupees. India has opted to repay in rupees. 
These rupees are kept in a special account of the Government of the 
United States of America in India. The uses to which these funds are 
generally put can be classified in three broad categories: 

1. Loans to the Government of India. 

2. Grants to the Government of India. 

3. Funds retained for utilisation by the United States Government. 

Of the total rupee equivalent of this amount 27.1 percent is given to 
the Indian Government by way of grant. 53.3 percent of the total is given 
to the Indian Government by way of loans—repayable in rupees over a 
period of forty years. 7.2 percent of the total is earmarked for loans to 
private enterprises under the Cooley Amendment. 12.4 percent is set aside 
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for meeting the expenses of US government agencies in this country. 
Cooley Amendment 


Cooley Amendment to P.L. 480 was introduced by Harold D. Cooley, 
Chairman of the Commitee on Agriculture of the United States House 
of Representatives in 1958. It provided that twenty-five percent of the 
counterpart funds should be made available to the United States business 
firms and branches, subsidiaries or affiliates of such firms for business 
development and trade expansion in such countries—for the expansion 
of US agricultural markets. Up to June 1965, forty-three such firms had 
received rupee credits under the Cooley Amendment. 

The funds earmarked under the Cooley Amendment were to be made 
available to two categories of borrowers in the private sector. First, the 
American firms or their subsidiaries operating in India or Indian firms 
having an affiliation with an American firm. Thus, the Cooley Amendment 
made the encouragement of United States private investment abroad, an 
integral part of the foreign aid programmes of the United States. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


The July 1965 agreement under the Public Law 480 assistance indi- 
cates that the terms of food assistance are becoming hard. There was, 
no doubt, the assurance of the continued supply of agricultural commodi- 
ties from the United States. For example fifty percent of the wheat received 
under the Public Law 480 programme is imported in American vessels. So 
far the freight charges were paid in rupees. Now these will have to be 
paid in dollars. Grants for development assistance have been entirely 
ruled out. The percentage of sales proceeds to be allocated to the Indian 
Government for development projects has been reduced from eighty per- 
cent to seventy-five percent of the total sales proceeds. 

The funds set aside for US Government uses in India also pose a big 
problem. In so far as these are used for third country currency aid it isa 
welcome feature. But the use of these funds for sale to American citizens 
in India will have adverse effects on India’s foreign exchange earnings. 

While US food assistance has been very useful for India in that it has 
been a great asset in Supplementing the domestic production with no fore- 
ign exchange difficulties, yet it has become a controversial! issue not only 
in India but in the United States as well. Concern has been shown at the 
vast sums of Indian rupees accumulating in the US account in India. 
Fears have been expressed asto the inflationary ,effects such accumulation 





6. Harold D. Cooley, US Congressional Record 103, 1957, p. 7410, 
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of Indian currency could have.? To avoid the danger of a major portion 
of Indian currency from being controlled by the USA, the Indian Govern- 
ment should not have made P.L. 480 a regular feature. They should have 
been farsighted enough to concentrate their effort for increasing produc- 
tion at home. In fact no substantial increase in food production has taken 
place. Whatever increase has taken place is actually no increase in the light 
of the continued increase in population. 

The overall effect of the P.L. 480 agreement of July 1965 tends to 
affect India’s foreign exchange position adversely. It is a pity that India 
with all the available natural reasources has to invest such a large amount 
of her foreign exchange resources to pay for these much needed food imports. 
So far our planning has failed to attain self-sufficiency in food. Every year 
the amounts imported under the P.L. 480 agreements have been mounting 
higher. Under the revised terms, if we continue to import foodstuffs at the 
present rate the pace of industrial development in the country will suffer 
tremendously. It is high time our government did something about in- 
creasing food production in the country and improving the methods of 
procurement and distribution of food. 

The latest agreement of 29 September 1965, providing for half a million 
tons of wheat has been another blessing in disguise. It has come asa 
shock io this country for depending on foreign countries for food. In the 
interest of a lasting friendship with India, the US Government should not 
have used food as an instrument to coerce India into accepting a settlement 
of the Kashmir problem that suits the United States. It is now proved 
without any shadow of doubt that in pursuance of India’s national interest 
it is imperative that India should set its machine moving for self-suffici- 
ency in food—just as India has resolved to defend herself against any foreign 
aggression irrespective of whether we get foreign assistance or not. Simi- 
larly she must now resolve to make herself self-sufficient in food, so that we 
do not give another chance to any foreign country to use food as a pressure 
to solve political disputes. 

The September agreement should be taken as a challenge by the 
Indian people. The realisation by the Indian Government as is evident 
from the recent radio broadcasts of the Prime Minister and the Union Food 
Minister—the dangers of relying on foreign food assistance is very signi- 
ficant. Let there no more be any relaxation in our efforts in this direction. 
The present situation calls for immediate action—a united front between 
the Government and the entire people on the issue of attainment of self- 
sufficiency in food ending the present dependence on PL 480 imports. Food 
is as much essential to the survival of the country as armaments. 





7. For details see John P. Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India, Washington, 1962. 
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India Perseveres on Its Path of Peace 
and Non-Alignment 


Kiran Mishra 


Ever since independence, India has consistently followed its policy of 
non-alignment and of peace and friendship with other countries. In the recent 
past, however, this policy has twice been faced with two big jolts. Once 
in 1962 when China attacked India on a massive scale and again more recent- 
ly on 5 September 1965, when Pakistan staged a military thrust in the 
Chhamb sector of the Jammu and Punjab side of the international border. 
These jolts have evoked all kinds of rethinking about our country’s 
foreign policy. Some reactionary elements went to the extent of sugges- 
ting that India could not possibly maintain its integrity unless it aligned 
itself with the Western military bloc: the main argument put forward 
for this suggested new orientation being that India with its teeming milli- 
ons. cannot simultaneously withstand the onslaught of two militarily strong 
hostile countries on its two flanks. 


Domestic Situation Favours Reaffirmation of Old Policy of 
Non-alignment 


The thinking among the saner section of the public and of the Govern- 
ment, however, has been of quite a different kind. The Chinese attack 
of 1962 had made it clear that even while reaffirming its faith in peace and 
non-alignment, militarily India should be at least strong enough to defend 
its borders. This has been even further confirmed by the recent Pakistani 
attack, While India was taken by surprise in 1962, in 1965 it surprised 
Pakistan by cutting through the latter’s military designs and by proving 
that its military calculations were wrong. 

While Pakistan in its venture of 5th September wanted to cut off 
Jammu and Kashmir from the rest of India, India by its retaliatory action, 
made it quite clear that recurrence of events similar to those of 1962 were 
no longer possible. Before we examine in any detail the military impli- 
cations of India’s foreign policy, let us see if and how its policy of peace, 
friendship and non-alignment has been affected by these two military en- 
gagements. . 
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Neither by the massive attack of 1962 nor by its ultimatum of [7th 
September 1965 could China force India to seek alignment with the West 
and give up non-alignment which, as most students of Chinese affairs will 
agree today, was the avowed objective of China. Instead, this has further 
strengthened New Delhi’s faith in and commitment to non-alignment. 
With such a policy it would have been difficult for India to receive regularly 
military aid both from the Western powers as well as the Soviet Union. One 
can only search for in vain to find what could be Pakistan’s ideological ob- 
jective in her conflict with India. {ts sole aim being how to acquire the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, Pakistan seems ready to use whatever means 
available in this pursuit. While India does maintain a determined attitude 
of not negotiating any part of its territory including Jammu and Kashmir, 
it has nevertheless time and again expressed its desire for peace with 
Pakistan. India’s agreement to the transfer of Beru Bari to Pakistan, 
the Indus Water Treaty and the recent Kutch agreement, they all amply 
establish India’s genuine desire to live in peace with Pakistan. Pakistan 
on the other hand, failing to trace any sign of New Delhi being persuaded 
to come toa conference table on the question of Kashmir, has all along been 
using the threat of force, and now force itself, to precipitate the situation 
in her favour. (At such a crucial moment, political elements like the revi- 
valist RSS Chief Golwalker on the one hand and Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia 
on the other speak in terms of undoing the partition. This kind of unres- 
trained public utterances naturally can only harm the policy of peaceful co- 
existence pursued by India.) 


Towards Self-Reliance 


Britain’s indirect support to Pakistan and the refusal of the U.S. to 
change its attitude on the question of plebiscite in Kashmir, further streng- 
thened the conclusion reached by many Indians in 1962 that India must pri- 
marily rely on its own recources for its military strength. The Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution makes it obvious that some of the big powers want negoti- 
ations for a new political settlement over Kashmir. The U.S. and the British 
Government are reported to have assured President Ayub that Kashmir 
will not be allowed to become a closed issue. One can only conclude 
from this that in the future, India should depend less and less on foreign 
war material and become more and more self-sufficient in defence equip- 
ment with weapons produced within the country. The use of Ameri- 
can arms and the destruction of the much publicised Patton Tanks in the 
battlefields of Punjab has shut the mouths of those who were suggesting 
in 1962 that India could not possibly survive without aligning itself with the 
West. Today India speaks with a confidence unsurpassed in her history 
since 1947. It is reported that a majority of the Members of Parliament 
are ready to vote for India’s withdrawal. from the Commonwealth, 
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The desire for the fullest assertion of independence is thus almost unani- 
mous. Increasing reliance on home-made war material for the defence 
of the border is only one step towards the strengthening of an independent 
foreign policy. Outside pressures will continue to operate in an adverse 
direction so long as the Indian economy depends to any degree on foreign 
aid. These pressures may assume crucial proportions in moments of 
crisis. As there have been indications already, even the wheat shipments 
under the so called humanitarian basis of PL-480 may become part of these 
pressure tactics. Under the circumstances, therefore, the Indian Govern- 
ment will increasingly realise that an independent foreign policy can be 
maintained only when, not defence production alone, but the total economy 
as such, becomes independent of foreign pressures. Economic develop- 
ment without undue dependence on foreign aid is perhaps the most impor- 
tant significant aspect of an independent foreign policy. It goes without 
saying that the flow of foreign private capital is no less of an uneasy factor. 
It may well become an instrument in the hands of the country seeking to 
exercise pressure. In this light it is necessary to re-appraise the recent 
policy of further increasing the incentives and privileged treatment given 
out to private foreign capital. 


Shift in the U.S. Attitude 


India’s policy of peace and non-alignment finds a meeting ground for 
more than one reason both among the Soviets and the more enlightened 
sections in the West. Many Western experts have now begun to accept 
the validity of a policy of non-alignment for countries like India. 

As Richard Lowenthal in his article ‘‘The U.S. in Vietnam” has said, 
“Indeed, a maximum investment in the development and security of neu- 
tral India would probably make a far more effective contribution to the 
containment of Chinese expansion in the present period than any number 
of American alliances with weak governments whose people hanker for 
neutrality. As China gets stronger and more threatening the need for 
such alliances may one day come to be really felt by those peoples, but for 
the time being the encouragement of neutrality and regional cohesion 
appears as the most effective strategy of denial ata limited cost.’ Although 
Americans are naturally inclined to side with Pakistan, they are becoming 
increasingly aware that in Asia only India can provide a bulwark against 
Chinese expansionism in South-East Asia. Thus they can afford to be neu- 
tral or even indirectly support Pakistan against India only so long as China's 
bellicosity does not touch a critical high water mark and thus threaten the 
security of the two states of the sub-continent. The moment, however, 
this happens, America will be bound by the force of circumstances to come 
to India’s aid. No amount of American aid to Pakistan can contain Chinese 
expansionism at least in South-East Asia, This is beginning to be realised 
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by the Americans today. Pakistan’s fanatical approach to the issue of 
Kashmir has led it to develop its present ties with China, the U.S.A.’s 
principal antagonist in Asia. 


Soviet Union’s Continued Support 


There are two major factors for the continued Soviet support to India. 
ideologically the policy of non-alignment is in the Soviet view today a reflec- 
tion of the general phenomenon of the national liberation movement in the 
underdeveloped world. A support to non-alignment means a support 
to the national liberation movements. Since India is one of the main pro- 
tagonists of this policy, it is natural for the Soviet Union to support India. 
Any threat to India’s pursuit of this policy will be viewed in Soviet eyes 
as a setback to the national liberation movement in general. Thus when- 
ever Indiais constrained by external aggression to compromise her indepen- 
dent policy it can well rely on Soviet support. Thereare also other material 
reasons for Soviet support to India. It is also in Soviet interest that China 
does not establish an undue hegemony over Asia. If the Chinese territo- 
rial designs succeed in South and South-East Asia, it will be only a question 
of time when China might take up issues with the Soviets along the Central 
Asian region. Moreover the Soviet Union hopes to establish its Asian 
bonafides in the Afro-Asian councils against Chinese opposition and this 
can be achieved only with the help and cooperation of countries like India. 

Thus the new features in India’s domestic field and in the interna- 
tional situation created by China’s invasion of India in 1962 and the armed 
hostilities between India and Pakistan in 1965 have strengthened, rather 
than weakened, India’s continuing pursuit of the policy of peace and non- 
alignment. 


Revivalism in Post-war Japan: 1952-1960 


K. V. Kesavan 


Tue PERIOD between 1952 and 1960 constituted a formative erain which 
the ‘new democracy’ of Japan was on trial. With the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, the Japanese Government and politics began to operate within the 
institutional framework established by the reforms of the Occupation. 
But soon a covert process of putting the clock back had also commenced. 
This process of revision or revivalism exerted a tremendous impact on the 
working of Japanese politics during 1952-1960. This paper examines the 
impact of this ‘reverse-course’ on Japanese politics, and aims at an evaluation 
of the extent to which Japan has drifted away from the letter and spirit 
of the reforms introduced by the Occupation. 

A study of the ‘reverse course’ involves a proper understanding of 
the nature of the Occupation reforms and the response of the Japanese to 
them. The reforms introduced by the Occupation formed as much a post- 
script to the old imperialism of Japan as a prelude to her new journey on 
the path of democracy. The post-surrender directive issued by the SCAP 
aimed at encouraging the establishment of a peaceful and responsible govern- 
ment which would respect the rights of other states and support the objectives 
of the U.N. The Occupation authorities realised that any attempt to im- 
pose democracy on Japan would not succeed without the cooperation of 
the people. They therefore concerned themselves with the task of introduc- 
ing a new way of lifein Japan. The avalanche of reforms introduced by 
the Occupation encompassed all fields of public life and laid down the in- 
stitutional framework within which the Government of Japan was to function. 

The Japanese, in general, acknowledge the reforms of the Occupation. 
The bitter memories of the Second World War awakened them to the im- 
mediate need of building up a new society shorn ofall militaristic influences 
of the past. The elections of the early Occupation period testified to the 
fact that the Japanese were conscious of their political rights. In the three 
genera] elections conducted in 1946, 1947, 1949, the percentage of voting 
had been 72°08, 67°95 and 74-04 respectively.1_ This high percentage was also 
maintained on the local level. The percentage of voting in the prefectural 
and local elections increased from 70 percent in 1947 to 90 percent in 1951.? 

Besides the general response of the Japanese people, the attitude of 
Japanese political parties toward the Occupation reforms is of utmost im- 


1. Aduard, Von Baron, Japan from Surrender to Peace, New York, 1952 p, 268. _ 
2. Ibid, p. 269. 
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portance for a study of revivalism in Japan during 1952-1960. It was the 
attitude of different political parties toward Occupation reforms that ulti- 
mately crystallised into a bi-party system. An important.feature of Japanese 
politics during 1952-1960 was the continued dominance of the Conservativ- 
es. Whether divided or united, they polled about two-thirds of the votes in 
elections. This dominance of the Conservatives was due to a number of 
reasons, chief among them being, ample funds, a stock of experienced leaders, 
economic gains and the internal dissensions of the Socialists. The princi- 
ples governing the domestic policy of the Conservatives may be stated as 
follows: support for the constitutional revision, encouragement of eco- 
nomic expansion with major reliance on private enterprise, rearmament and 
‘the elimination of poverty’. The foreign policy of the Conservatives may 
be stated as follows: independent policy within the framework of Western 
alliances, faith in the U.N. and greater cooperation with Asian countries. 
There was agreement between the Conservatives and Socialists on such 
internal policies as social insurance, assistance to small and medium busi- 
ness enterprises, tax reduction, aid to agriculture and the improvement of 
educational facilities. At the same time, such moot points as support for 
constitutional revision or for the control of large business combines re- 
mained a constant source of friction between the two parties. In foreign 
policy also, there was some common ground between the two parties...Both 
parties strove for world peace, greater independence for Japan and greater 
cooperation with Asian countries. The Conservatives realising the force 
of nationalism, had borrowed a point from the Socialists and stressed the 
need for greater independence in foreign policy. They knew that such terms 
like ‘independence’ and ‘national equality’ would make great appeal to the 
electorate. The Conservatives therefore began to combine a stress on the 
American alliance with a demand for greater autonomy. In the domestic 
sphere, they sought to justify various attempts at ‘revision’ on the grounds 
of recapturing the national ethos. One of the curious phenomena of Japa- 
nese politics since 1952 has been that the Conservatives who are pro-West 
in their foreign policy are bent on revising the ‘imposed’ constitution while 
the Socialists who oppose the U.S.-Japan alliance are stubbornly wedded to 
the ‘MacArthur Constitution’. 

As has been noted, a dominant feature of the period under review 
was the tendency towards the revision of the Occupation reforms. The 
first attempts at revision were made in the field of education. The Funda- 
mental Law on Education introduced by SCAP in 1947 endeavoured to 
promote the peaceful aspirations of the people and make education a subject 
for deliberation and action by the members of the Diet. Towards the 
end of the Occupation, public criticism of the new educational system 
mounted, coupled with the acute problem of financing the new school ad- 
ministrative system. From the viewpoint of the Government, the new 
system was out ef tune withthe true conditionsofJapan. Atthe time ofthe 
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San Francisco Peace conference, the Occupation authorities permitted the 
Japanese Government to reconsider the various reforms that had been made 
since the end of the war. When the Peace Treaty was signed, the teachers 
and leaders who had been purged re-emerged on the scene, and many of 
them took up their old positions. Jn 1952-53, the Diet discussed and passed 
a law curbing the political activities of educators. Thus the idea of a free 
education by free educators was subjected to limitations. The next step 
was taken in 1956 when a bill abolished the system of direct election of the 
members of the Board of Education by people and re-established the system 
of appointment by central authorities. These two bills ensured the control 
of the Government over the educational system. In 1956, the government 
envisaged another bill aiming at the influence of the teachers’ union over 
the distribution, supply and choice of text-books. The bill was called 
the Text-Book Bill. The bill contained provision for the examination of 
the school text-books under the direct control of the Minister of Education 
after consultation with the School Text-books Examination Council. The 
standards and procedures for examinations were to be revised. The mem- 
bers of the School Text-Book Examination Council were to be appointed 
by the Minister of Education. This Bill was however withdrawn due to 
severe opposition. 

The Subversive Activities Prevention Law was another of the earliest 
measures that constituted an infringement of the fundamental rights con- 
ferred by the Constitution. This law which was dubbed by the opposition 
parties as an assault on the human rights was initiated by the Japanese 
Government during the middle of April, 1952, when the Occupation was 
drawing to a close. The initiation of this law was attributable to three im- 
portant reasons. First, the Communists were organising campaigns of terror 
inside Japan. Second, the success of Communism in China and the out- 
break of Korean war aroused the apprehension of the Government. Third, 
the anti-Communist attitude of the Occupation allowed the Japanese Govern- 
ment to introduce this law. In its official statement, the Government of 
Japan pointed out, “The reason (for the law) is that dangerous terroristic 
subversive activities are being carried out by certain elements in organised 
groups in our country. Regrettable as it may seem, dangerous activities 
have been revealed which proclaim in various kinds of documents the pro- 
priety and necessity of the overthrow of the Constitution and of the Govern- 
ment established under it... Moreover they seem to be carried out by 
organised groups with international connections and appear to be strong 
and widely-developed.”’ Despite this statement of the Government, it 
was seriously doubted whether there was adequate danger to justify the 
passage of the law. Itis indeed interesting to note that a law whose purpose 
was to prevent the “overthrow of the Constitution and of the Government 
established under it” should itself threaten the Constitution. i 

The provisions of the law laid down that the law could be applied 
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only after an organisation had definitely indulged in subversive activitiés. 
The law included in the category of subversive activities “preparation for, 
plotting of, aiding and abetting incitement, attempted incitement and insti- 
gation of subversive activities”. The law was to be enforced by two agencies. 
A Public Security Investigation Agency was to be responsible for the investi- 
gation of the acvitivites of terroristic organisations and a Public Security 
Examination Committee was to make decisions regarding the control of 
organisations against which the Public Security Investigation Agency had 
levelled charges. 

The Subversive Activities Prevention Law stirred up the resentment 
of the opposition parties, Press, and academic organisations. The law 
came up for the most critical examination of the Diet. The House of Re- 
presentatives laid stress on the relation between the law and the fundamental 
rights of the people and declared that the law must be applied only within 
the narrowest possible limits necessary for the preservation of public safety. 
The House of Councillors pressed for the definition of the term ‘incitement’ 
in order to limit the extent of the interpretation of this term. Article 3 of . 
the law provided a guarantee for the protection of fundamental human rights. 
It stated that the provisions of the law “‘must never deviate from the autho- 
rised limits of authority by unlawful limitation on the rights and freedoms 
of the people guaranteed in the Japanese Constitution such as the right of 
workers to organise and act collectively and the freedoms of learning, ex- 
pression, assembly, association, religion and thought”. During the period 
1952-1960, there was not a single occasion when this law was put into force 
by the Government. This however did not rule out the possibility of the 
law becoming an engine of oppression in the hands of ambitious politicians 
intent on crushing the opposition. It was but natural that the very exis- 
tence of such a law was an eye-sore to the opposition parties. 

Of equal significance were the changes introduced in the field of police 
administration. Two important measures were initiated by the Govern- 
ment in 1954 and 1958. Both were characterised by a departure from the 
path laid down by the Occupation. On both occasions, the Government 
had to face an intense opposition. In 1954, the Conservative Government 
effected a reorganisation of the police system and the new system ensured the 
control of the Central Government over the Police. The Socialists though 
opposed to this measure failed to block the passage of the bill due to lack of 
sufficient strength. The 1954 controversy ended in a victory for the Govern- 
ment. But in 1958, Kishi’s proposal relating to the amendment of the 
Police Duties Bill aroused a political controversy of much greater magnitude 
and Kishi had to withdraw the bill before it came to a vote. The 1958 
controversy provided a clear example of how a combination of parliamentary 
opposition and a hostile public opinion could prevent the passage of a bill 
proposed by the executive. It is interesting to examine the motives that 
lay behind the proposal of Kishi. One of the important defects of the police 
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administration during the 1950’s was its failure to control the criminal 
gangs and maintain law and order during the times of political disturbances. 
The police also felt that they had not the power to prevent an action leading 
to a crime. The absence of this power was considered by them as one of 
the main reasons for the failure to effectively deal with many political dis- 
turbances. The Kishi Government therefore decided to strengthen the police 
administration by means of a bill calling for the amendment of the Police 
Duties Execution Law. The bill sought to provide for broader discretion 
to the police in the seizure and search of persons, the right to detain mentally 
deranged or drunken persons who might cause injury to themselves or others 
and the power to detain suspects. The Government issued a manifesto 
(October 27, 1958) which justified the proposed bill. The manifesto 
referred to the increase in juvenile delinquency and to “the concern felt by 
all good citizens over the succession of recent incidents in which groups of 
people have openly flouted public order and the fundamental human rights 
ofthe community”.3 The “recent incidents” mentioned in the manifesto 
referred to the disturbances arising out of the Beppu gang-warfare, the Oji 
paper strike, the demonstrations against the teachers’ efficiency rating 
system and the picketing of ethics instruction courses by teachers. 

The increase in the crimes of juveniles was undisputed. In 1957, 
the crimes of juveniles reached the figure 262,509. The figure of the first 
half of the year 1958 showed a 12 percent increase over that for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous years.* But the legislation for the amendment 
of the Police Duties Bill had much deeper aims than suggested by tie 
official manifesto. 

The absence of any reference in the bill to the desirability of keeping 
its application within limits was largely responsible for the massive opposi- 
tion both in and outside the Diet. The Socialists charged the Government 
with the ambition of enlarging the administrative powers in order to create 
a “police state”. Besides the Socialists, non-partisans and the Press carried 
on a virulent attack on the bill. The unpopularity of the bill compelled 
the Government to withdraw it. Whatever the reasons advanced by the 
Government to justify the bill, it was quite clear to the people that a law 
permitting the police to prevent an action left the door wide open for gross 
interference. The amendment empowering the police to act in cases of 
confusion resulting from the concentration of excessive numbers in “audi- 
toriums and other places used to accommodate large numbers of people” 
aroused the suspicion of the opposition parties that the Government was 
determined to break up even indoor political meetings. 

Perhaps the most important issue that marked a fundamental shift 
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away from the institutional framework set up by the Occupation was the 
rearmament of Japan. This question had played a notable role in the 
consolidation of two-party system in Japan. It also lay behind the elections 
as an important bone of.contention between the Conservatives and Socialists. 
Aclose examination of this issue reveals that disarmament was envisaged by 
the Occupation with the aim of stripping Japan of all her militaristic tenden- 
cies and setting her on the path of democracy. Disarmament as such was 
therefore thrust upon Japan from without. But by 1950, the political con- 
tent of the Far East had changed so much that the Occupation authorities 
who initially planned to convert Japan into a “Switzerland of Asia” felt 
constrained to build up armed forces for her. Even before the Peace Treaty 
came into effect, the Yoshida Government instructed the National Election 
Supervision Commission to draft a referendum bill so thet Article 9 could be 
modified. But it was only after the signing of the Peace Treaty that the 
question of re-armament took concrete shape. Article 5 of the Peace Treaty 
granted the right of self-defence to Japan. The U.S. Japan Security Pact 
also recognised this fact. ‘These fundamental shifts away from the dis- 
armament were later accompanied by specific measures of re-armament. 
In July 1952, within three months after the end of Occupation, the 
Government set up a National Safety Agency which absorbed the National 
Police Reserve and had jurisdiction over a safety force for ground operations 
and a patrol force for sea operations. A small air force was also established. 
This was not all, and still more radical measures were in the offing. In 
1954, the Government submitted two bills before the 19th Session of the Diet 
for the setting up of two important military agencies. The National Safety 
Agency was replaced by a defence establishment consisting of a Defence 
Agency and separate Ground, Maritime and Air Self-Defence Forces. 
Though the military nature of the new set-up was sought to be avoided, 
it was much more military in nature than the former National Safety Agency. 
While the Defence Agency was entrusted with the defence of the nation’s 
peace and independence, the responsibility on the Self-Defence Forces lay 
in the supervision and management ot ground, maritime and air defence 
forces. The Defence Agency Bill also provided for another organisation 
called the National Defence Council (Kokubo Kaigi), but the Diet refused 
to act on the bill setting up the National Defence Council. The national 
budget provided considerable appropriation for the defence establishment. 
In 1954-55, the new. defence establishment enjoyed slightly smaller 
appropriation. In 1952-53, the National Safety Agency enjoyed an 
appropriation of 7:2 percent: In 1953-54 the figure was 6'5 percent.® 
The issue of constitutional revision of which rearmament was an 
integral part emerged prominently in 1954. .On 12 March 1954, the Liberal 
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Party established a Constitutional Investigation Committee (Kempo Cho- 
saki) under the Chairmanship of Nobusake Kishi. By September 1954, the 
Progressive Party also set up a committee to consider the constitutional 
revision. Thus both parties were in full accord on the need for a “broad 
revision of the Constitution”. With this accord, their policy statements 
included such terms as “the adjustment of the Occupation sponsored system 
and institutions” and “careful study and revision of the Constitution”. The 
success of the newly-formed party in the 1955 elections brought this issue 
to the political forefront. On 30 March 1955, Premier Hatoyama categori- 
cally stated before the Budget Committee of the Upper House, “I still have 
hopes of revising the Constitution. Since there are countries which consider 
a Constitution drawn up by an Occupation as invalid, I believe that Japan’s 
Constitution is essentially invalid.” 6 Hatoyama then introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives providing for the creation of a Constitutional 
Enquiry Committee. The Committee was to consist of fifty members ap- 
pointed by the Cabinet. Thirty members of the Diet and twenty scholars 
of repute were to serve on the Committee. The Socialists who had been 
assigned ten members on the Committee boycotted it and carried on agita- 
tion against the revision of the Constitution. The mere setting up of a 
Committee could not hasten the process of constitutional revision. A con- 
stitutional amendment can take place only when the Government com- 
mands a two-thirds majority support in the Diet. This provision has so far 
successfully stood in the way of any constitutional revision. Hatoyama 
planned to overcome this constitutional check by abolishing the multi- 
member constituencies. He stated that the revision of the constituencies was 
necessary in order to bring the “political world in line with the new situa- 
tion arising from the inauguration of the two-party system”. But the under- 
lying idea was to break the strength of the Socialists. A violent controversy 
flared up on this proposal of abolishing the multi-member constituencies 
and Hatoyama was compelled to give up his proposal. 

The economic policy of the government during 1952-1960, had also 
departed from the Occupation objectives in two important ways. By the 
end of the Occupation, the Zaibatsu combines were in fragments and its 
government took up the initiative in the economic affairs of the country. 
But by the end of 1950’s, the Zaibatsu combines like Mitsui, Milsibishi and 
Sumitomo had gradually come to hold much power. The revival of their 
strength was due to the need felt for the enterprennial skillin Japan for rapid 
economic development. The government control tended to diminish with 
the transfer of ‘national policy’ companies to private enterprise. The 
public sector in 1950’s was much smaller than in the pre-war period. The 
second departure from the occupation objectives took place in the banking 
system of Japan. The occupation authorities terminated the concentration 
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of economic power in the hands of a few individuals and also tried to Loosen 
the state’s contro] over the banks. In accordance with this policy, the 
special banks like Yokohama Special Bank were closed. But after 1952, 
this policy was reversed. In 1952, a special category of long term credit 
bank came into existence. The government also set up many financial in- 
stitutions like the Export-Import Bank and the Japan Development Bank. 
In 1954, a specialised foreign exchange bank—the Bank of Tokyo—was 
re-established. Thus by 1954, the reverse process was complete. 

In the foreign field, the reverse course related mainly to the termina- 
tion of Japan’s alliance with the West. Friendship with the U.S.A. was an 
inevitable outcome of the policies pursued by the occupation authorities. 
Till 1949, the U.S. did not attach any strategic importance to Japan. It 
was only after the establishment of the People’s Republic of China and the 
outbreak of the Korean war that the U.S. authorities planned to develop 
Japan as a “bastion of democracy against Communism”. The Security 
Pact which was simultaneously signed with the Peace Treaty committed 
Japan to a policy of firm alliance with the U.S. This meant not only 
Japan’sinvolvement in the Cold war, but her adherence to some of the U.S. 
policies like the non-recognition of People’s China. Although the majority 
of the Japanese acknowledged the assistance rendered by the U.S. in the 
post-war recovery of Japan, still the U.S.-Japan relations passed through 
rough waters very frequently, the leading to bitter controversies in Japan. 
The Socialists were bent on terminating the Security Pact and extricating 
Japan from her involvement in the Cold war. 

To sum up, Japanese politics during 1952-1960 centred chiefly around 
the institutional framework set up by the policies of the Occupation. The 
dominant feature of the period was the movement towards the revision of 
Occupation policies. This movement was operating in domestic as well as 
foreign spheres. Inthe domestic sphere, the movement was spearheaded by 
the Conservatives who effected a few changes in the educational system, 
police administration, and the banking system. Sweeping changes such as 
a total rearmament and constitutional revision were however prevented by 
a Vigilant opposition. In the foreign sphere, the movement was organised 
by the Socialists who strove hard to throw overboard such policies as the 
U.S.-Japan Security Pact and the non-recognition of People’s China, 
which were direct results of the Occupation. Each group ‘achieved some 
success in its goal. The Socialists succeeded in preventing the Conservatives 
from introducing drastic changes in the domestic field. Inthe foreign field, 
the Conservatives succeeded in retaining the Occupation-inspired policies of 
Security Pact with the U.S. and the non-recognition of Peking despite severe 
opposition pressures, 


COMMUNICATION 


“The Crisis of India” ? 
Ashok Rudra 


Y our reviewer is much too charitable towards Segal in letting him go 
with the sole strictures of pretentiousness and not saying anything new. As a 
matter of fact I find Segal’s book quite unreadable not so much because of his 
endless diatribe of everything Indian—we are by now quite used to such 
things, as a matter of fact we seem to enjoy them— but because of the super- 
ficial and uninformed character of the contents and its repetitive and garrulous 
style. The book does not really deserve serious criticism—but the amount 
of sensation it has created and the volume of serious comment and criticism 
it has invited constitute a phenomenon which does call for comment. Segal 
discusses extensively various unpleasant features of the Indian character but 
his catalogue does not include that prime weakness which consists in taking 
such books by foreigners seriously. 

| entirely agree with the reviewer that any attempt at serious criticism 
of our values and traditions is welcome, whether one writes with a pro- 
Indian bias or an anti-Indian bias. As a matter of fact, there has uptil now 
been precious little of dispassionate criticial examination of our heritage. 
Until very recently we were engaged in the national struggle and nationalism 
is not favourable to national self-criticism. It was necessary during the 
period of our struggle for freedom to create a large volume of myths and 
illusions about our past to bolster up our national ego. The time has come 
now for post-independent India to disabuse itself of much of these myths. 
There have not, however, been a great many attempts in this direction. 
Those who venture are not very popular. Shri Nirad Chaudhuri is one 
of the few Indians who has made very perceptive and penetrating if merciless 
observations on the outlook and way of life of modern Indians. Professor 
D. D. Kosambi is perhaps completely alone in trying to write a history of 
ancient India which would at last make sense. Both of them have won a 
high degree of unpopularity for themselves. The present writer has also, 
in his humble way, once in a while, written pieces questioning established 
ideas regarding ourselves and has as a result been the object ofnolittle 
amount of ridicule and sarcasm from the more patriotic of his fellow beings. 
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It is not, therefore, for the merciless criticism of India that I find Segal’s 
book unreadable, but because of the fact that his criticisms are largely inco- 
herent, impressionistic and unilluminating. It is not at all surprising that 
Segal should fail so lamentably in this attempt. In a tiny volume of no more 
than three hundred pages he has tried to combine a journalist’s account of 
a visit with theorising about every aspect of Indian civilisation, her history, 
philosophy, politics, economics, morals, social structure etc., etc. It may 
be safely assumed, and one gets ample confirmation inthe pages, that the 
author does not have any expert knowledge in any one of the subjects. Itis 
tiresome for any one who has laboriously and conscientiously been trying 
to understand the problems of this country to wade through the enormous 
mass of facts, figures, theories, anecdotes and impressions all rolled in one 
and delivered in one broad stream of verbiage. 

He is so often wrong even in the matter of facts and so wild even in 
relatively easy matters of assessment. He does not even know that the flag 
of the Indian Republic has not got the spinning wheel in the centre; he is 
wrong when he says Indian songs deal predominantly with heroes of Hindu 
epics— North Indian classical songs are mainly romantic; the pattern of social 
welfare within the caste is not at all a prevalent all-India feature—though it 
is indeed true of such a virulently caste ridden state as Kerala, which Segal 
picks out as the most socially advanced State in India, revealing his total lack 
of familiarity with the Indian scene; he talks—what daring indeed !—of 
Vishnu being ‘‘the closest approximation of Christ’ and Brahman being 
the ‘‘masculine correlative of Brahman’? (whatever does he mean?); he ac- 
cepts the simplest interpretation of the Indian Mutiny whichinvolves nothing 
more than the animal fat in the cartridges and he manufactures quite a pretty 
theory about the Hindu man’s ‘‘constant struggle against his natural impulses 
especially his sexual ones” which is very much at variance with the opinion 
of many other foreigners who had also set themselves the task of passing 
verdicts on India; he accepts, naturally uncritically, the fantastic figure 
of Rs. 200 crores as representing annual tax evasion, just because Kaldor 
once made such a wild guess. 

| do not think that Segal’s theories about our philosophy, our social 
Institutions, or our economic problems and political conditions deserve any 
comment. The most that he could expect was to be taken seriously in the 
matter of personal impressions about the Indian character. | grant that he 
has not been inspired with any malice and his basic humanistic standpoint is 
not to be challenged. However, even in the matter of his personal im- 
pressions Í find it difficult to take him very seriously. He writes “It seems 
to be undeniable that a people has its individual character...” | have got 
serious doubts about the undeniability. But what does Segal achieve after 
all: does he manage to give a portrayal of the Indian character if such an 
object really exists ? What he gives us is an interminably long catalogue of 
allthat he found unpleasant among Indians. But ifone were toset down with 
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the pen of a Dean Swift one could describe the Yahoo as an obnoxious animal 
anywhere in the world. Many Indian students just cannot stand life in Eng- 
land: landladies appear as ‘‘she devils” (according to a recent reference in 
the New Statesmen), grocers appear as greasy creatures, salesgirls as sweet 
voiced sirens who create trouble if you do not buy what they want you to 
buy, passengers in trains unsociable morons, interested only in crossword 
puzzles; men and women on the beach appear to be inordinately fixated about 
nudity in particularand sexin géneral; drunken parties, occasionally involv- 
ing sexual orgies, make him think of the days of dacadent Rome. But get 
tired even to make this small list. There has been very few Indian students, 
ifany, who have tried to write downa whole book about these unpleasant 
aspects of their stay in England, though surely if one could assimilate 
Segal’s taste and style, one could fill volumes. 

The Indian student would of course write from the standpoint of his 
own habits, manners and values—those of Indians. But | do not want to take 
recourse to the petty refuge of the relativity of habits, customs and manners. 
Even from Segal’s own point of view, that of the modern humanist, is it so 
very difficult to be shocked at France, England or America ? 

Segal makes a great play of the indifference of Indians. | was myself 
present in Paris in 1958 during the critical days of the collapse of the Fourth 
Republic. Small batches of students, not more than25 or 50 at one time, 
were trying desperately to organise protest demonstrations. They were 
tackled by officers of a special constabulary, hundreds of them at a time, 
armed to the teeth, with helicopter flying overhead to direct operations. | 
have seen those handful of young boys being mercilessly beaten up by the 
police without creating the slightest disturbance among or evoking any 
protest from the members of the public who were in their tens of thousands, 
busy as usual, in the pursuit of daily duties and normal pleasures. Just to 
check, exactly two days before the fall of the Republic | made a visit to the 
Folies Bergere—the house was full and gay as usual. What shall we call 
it—indifference ? 

Segal talks about the lack of feelings and considerations among Indians— 
we are so thick skinned and callous. But do we enjoy in our newspapers the 
close up photographs of private shameand sorrow the way the British news- 
paper readers do ? Who has not seen in English papers such things as the 
picture of the grief-torn face of a mother who has just lost a young son in 
an accident or the figure of a man or woman emerging from a court after a 
proceedings on some scandal case, trying desperately to hide his or her face 
with two hands ? Talking.of consideration, we do not as yet have in India 
undertakers sending their publicity folders to dying patients in hospitals. 
Talking of corruption, our judicial system has not as yet organised the murder 
of any Stephen Ward. Ward naturally recalls Christine Keeler—it is not 
exactly a negtive feature of our society that it has not as yet given rise to 
the phenomenon of Christian Keelers on a large scale, Nor js ita matter 
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to be ashamed of that along with the literature about Christian Keelers, the 
literature of murder and violence has also to be largely imported. If no Indian 
Agatha Christieor lan Flaming offer any competition to the imported books, 
that is not only because of any lack of talent or enterprise but also because 
of the fact that life in India as yet offers little scope for the type of sex and 
violence which is the staple of such literature—not necessarily a sign of 
backwardness. 

All this is not meant to dispute Segal’s observations point by point, 
nor to indulge in a school-boyish tit-for-tat vis-a-vis countries of the West. 
My main point is that one cannot portray the individual character of a 
people by making a catalogue of its vices and virtues or of its vices only as 
Segal chooses to do. The job requires one to be an artist. Segal has not 
been more critical, only more inaccurate, than such Indian writers as Munshi 
Premchand and Saratchandra, and the most determined Indian student would 
not be able to paint the European man quite as much as a human beast as Zola 
could do, Segal is not only not a philosopher nor an economist nor a socio- 
logist, he is also no artist. He is just a reporter. 

Even as a reporter, however, Segal could have done better if he had 
just a little bit more of love in him. With a little more of love, Segal could 
have perhaps noticed a few pleasant things too amongst Indians. Many 
foreigners have found Indians to be generous and hospitable, especially to- 
wards foreigners. Segal himself comes close to some understanding when 
he writes of Indian women not having the need for pills to go to sleep and 
other pills to wake up and not having fear of old age, being certain of being 
looked after by chilren and grandchildren. The Indian’s family feeling is not 
to be discussed only in connection with corruption—the extent of sacrifice 
a brother is willing to undergo in this country for his brothers and sisters, 
a son for his parents and grandparents, is quite unimaginable in the West 
and this does involve some important human values. The fact that much of 
what an Indian does for his family is done in the West by institutions speaks 
for the greater advancement of civilisation in the West, but does not exonerate 
the self centredness and selfish individualism that marks the personal outlook 
of man in the West. lam firmly of the opinion that Indian civilisation is like 
a river that lost its way half way through its course, in the sense that | do not 
believe that our traditions and values alone can enable anybody to live in 
the modern world ; but | am not at all surethat dehumanisation of man has 
proceeded further in India than in the West. 

Segal might have realised the superficiality of many of his impressions 
ifhe had cared totakea deeperinterestin India. lamsure he never cared for 
and appreciate our classical music, a purely indigenous product of the Indian 
spirit reflecting intimately the Indian character. If he could have sensed its 
subtlety and poignancy, and the pathos, devotion and compassion that im- 
pregnates it, he would have known that this could not be produced by 
mind that is callous, insensitive and inconsiderate. 


indo-Bhutanese Relations 


Laxman Singh Rathore 


Introduction 


Situated on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, between Tibet in the 
north and India in the south, the smal! independent State of Bhutan occu- 
pies a significant position between the sovereign democratic Republic of 
India and the People’s Republic of China. It is bounded on the east by 
a tract inhabited by tribal people, and on the west by the State of Sikkim 
and the district of Darjeeling. The whole of Bhutan presents a succession 
of lofty and rugged mountains running generally from north to south and 
seperated by deep valleys. The area is 18,000 square miles and the popula- 
tion a little over 300,000 completely Tibetan in stock, culture and outlook. 


History 


Of the early history of Bhutan little is known but according to the 
best Bhutanese records Tibetan troops invaded the country at the end of 
the ninth century A.D., and “drove out the Indian princes and their subjects” 
and then settled down in occupation of the land. The relations of the 
British with Bhutan commenced in 1772 a.D. In 1774, Bhutan was forced 
to conclude peace with the British. In 1783, Captain Turner was deputed 
to Bhutan, with a view to promoting commercial intercourse, but his mission 
proved unsuccessful. From this period few dealings took place with Bhutan 
until the occupation of Assam by the British in 1826. Here, the Britishers 
had to face frequent attacks on Assamese territory by the Bhotias of Bhutan. 
Scarcely a year passed without the occurrence of several raids. In 1863, 
the British envoy to Bhutan, Ashley Eden was subjected to gross insults. 
In 1864, taking this as excuse, the British Government proclaimed 
the annexation of the Western Duars. The attempts by the Bhotias to 
regain it proved futile. Ultimately, the Bhutan Government was com- 
pelled to conclude peace on November 11, 1865. By the treaty of 1865, 
Bhutan ceded Kalimpong and Duars to India and promised to stop Bhutani 
raids into British territory. In return, the Wangchuk Ruler was granted 
an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000, provided that the Bhotias abstained from 
fresh breaches of peace. Thereafter the British influence grew steadily 
and Bhutan was brought into closer relations with India: It was in the 
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year 1910 that a fresh treaty was drawn up between Bhutan and British 
India, by which the Bhutanese Government agreed to be guided by the 
advice of the British Government in regard to its external affairs, while the 
British Government undertook to exercise no interference in the internal 
administration of Bhutan. The annual allowance was at the same time 
raised to Rs. 100,000 a year. This treaty disposed of claims made by China 
and provided a safeguard against Chinese aggression. In the same year 
the Chinese Government formally claimed Bhutan as a feudatory and was 
informed by the British Minister at Peking that Bhutan was independent 
of China and its external relations were under the British Government, 
which would not tolerate any attempt by China to exercise any influence 
over Bhutan. Since then the British relations with Bhutan almost 
uninterruptedly continued along these lines. 


Treaty of 1949 


A new chapter began in Indo-Bhutanese relations soon after the 
independence of India. The establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China brought about a new element in regulating India’s policy towards 
her northern neighbours. India was now immediately interested in safe- 
guarding her position in this strategically important area. The Indian 
Government took definite measures to strengthen its position along the 
Himalayan frontier. 

A treaty with Bhutan was signed on August 8, 1949 which enabled 
India to take control of the external relations of Bhutan in return for an 
annual subsidy of Rs. 5 lakhs. It was officially stated that the new treaty 
was designed to regulate in a friendly manner and upon a solid and 
durable basis the state of affairs caused by the termination of the British 
Government’s authority in India and promote and foster relations of friend- 
ship and neighbourliness between independent India and Bhutan. The 
guiding principle of this treaty was to see that the ruler of Bhutan was 
prepared to show the same sense of close association with India as 
demanded both by past history as well as the facts of geographic contiguity 
in this strategic area. 


Isolated Existence 


In the next ten years after the treaty, Bhutan’s social, political or eco- 
nomic conditions suffered no change. The State Congress which came into 
existence in Bhutan in 1953 submitted a number of memoranda to the Ruler 
demanding “a speedier amelioration of the wretched conditions of the 
oppressed Bhutani masses”, or “quick democratisation of administration” 
and similar other reforms. The efforts of the Bhutani State Congress met 
with no success and Bhutan’s political life remained ‘“‘tentative and sub- 
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ject to interests which may often be both feudal and selfish”.! Thus, the 
socio-political life in Bhutan continued to be dormant, the Ruler enjoyed 
absolute sovereignty inside the State, and no defence measures were under- 
taken to protect the country. Deeply rooted in traditions, its existence 
remained isolated from the rest of the world as in the preceding centuries. 

The years following the treaty were ‘uneventful in Indo-Bhutanese 
relations. India had little to do with Bhutan. The Indian Political Officer 
for Sikkim also acted as Political Officer for Bhutan, and it was not thought 
necessary to create a new post of Political Officer in Bhutan, owing to lack 
of developments. The repeated offers by the Indian Government for finan- 
cial and technical assistance to Bhutan failed to evoke any enthusiasm in 
the Bhutani Government. In accordance with their traditional policy, 
the Bhutanese viewed with favour or rather preferred to get increased 
“subsidies” rather than technical or financial assistance.? Hence, deeply 
content with its past, Bhutan did not like to disturb its external quiet by 
inviting “‘the inroads of republican India in any form with its new-fangled 
ideas of democracy”. The unwillingness of its Ruler and the “general 
incapacity” of the Indian Government all along these years, not only 
isolated Bhutan from India but kept secure its traditional life. 


The First Foreign Guest 


Despite its isolated existence, it is quite understandable that India 
had a special interest in the Himalayan State of Bhutan. Prime Minister 
Nehru’s rather arduous visit to Bhutan in late 1958 was evidence of the 
gradual and partial emergence of that isolated state into the modern world 
and of India’s special ties with Bhutan, at a time when India was troubled 
over the possibility of penetration of the area from the north by agents 
from China.* Nehru’s visit was historic, being “‘the first foreign guest” 
ever to enter the Bhutanese territory. Addressing a public meeting in 


„1. Mahesh Chandra: Political Commentary, Tne STATESMAN, 17 September 1959. 


2. Narendra Goyal: Prelude to India, 1964, p.153 mentions three good reasons for 
Bhutanese reluctance to utilise the proferred technical aid. First of all, 
historically and traditionally, subsidy was a kind of ‘ransom’ or ‘purchase price’ 
paid to the Bhutani Rulers to keep them well on India’s side; it did not convey 
to them a sense of dependence or surrender of authority to a foreign government 
which an aid programme did. In the second place, an aid must be used for the 
purpose for which it was meant while a subsidy could be freely used or wasted in 
the personal or class interests of the Ruler. Lastly, and this reason must be 
ranked uppermost, technical aid should inevitably bring in Indian experts and 
supervisory staff and increased communication with India, which naturaly was 
an objective of such aid, and open up the country to modern influences 
posing a threat to its obsolete social system. 


3.” Norman D. Palmer: The Indian Political System: George Allen and- Unwin, 
1961, p. 248. TS ‘ 
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[Bhutan on 23 September, Nehru laid stress on the common affinities bet- 
ween the two countries and said that India and Bhutan were both “mem- 
bers of the same Himalayan family” and should live “‘as friendly neigh- 
bours so as to safeguard the freedom of both the countries’. Nehru made 
it clear to the Ruler that India had no intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of Bhutan or her “own way of life”. This visit of Nehru was 
significant in the sense that from now onwards Bhutanese politics began 
to receive the closest attention of the Government of India. 


Boundary Question and the Tibetan Revolt 


Although no significant events had taken place on the India-China 
frontier in the earlier period following the establishment of the People’s 
Republic, they assumed a greater intensity after 1958. Maps were published 
showing about two hundread square miles of Bhutanese territory as Chinese. 
The Indian Government’s concern with the Bhutanese border was 
natural and understandable. On 14 December 1958 and 22 March 1959, 
Nehru in his two letters drew the attention of Chou En-lai to the boun- 
daries of Bhutan and Sikkim. The reply of Chou En-lai was received on 
8 September 1959 in which it was stated that the boundary between China 
and Bhutan and Sikkim did not fall within the scope of the “present dis- 
cussion” though he assured that China was “‘willing to live together in friend- 
ship with Sikkim and Bhutan without committing aggression against 
each other”. On 26 September, Nehru wrote back to Chou-En-lai that 
“under treaty relationships with Bhutan, the Government of India are the 
only competent authority to take up with other governments matters con- 
cerning Bhutan’s external relations, and in fact, we have taken with your 
Government a number of matters on behalf of the Bhutan Government. 
The rectification of errors in Chinese maps regarding the boundary of 
Bhutan and Tibet is, therefore, a matter which has to be discussed along 
with the boundary of India with the Tibet region of China in the same 
sector”. Finally, on 29 December 1959, the Chinese Government emphati- 
cally declared that it had no quarrel with Bhutan and “all allegations 
that China wants to encroach on Bhutan and Sikkim—are sheer nonsense”. 
It seems that as a part of her set policy, China was not to quarrel with any 
other Himalayan kingdoms in order to isolate what was becoming her major 
enemy, India.* 

Ensconced in the Himalayan foothills, the Bhutanese people had so 
long been content to lead their traditional life forgetting the world and 
being foegotten by it. But the upheavals in 1959 following the incorporation 
of Tibet in China shook the Bhutanese out of their torpor. "he deve- 
lopments in Tibet quickly made themselves felt on the complex of Hima- 
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layan territories comprising the long frontier between India and China. 
Both Sikkim, a small Indian protectorate nestling in the Himalayan foot- 
hills and Bhutan, a large but comparatively unproductive kingdom treaty- 
bound to India, became nervous.” Eight Bhutanese enclaves in Tibet 
were occupied by Chinese troops and 300 square miles of Bhutanese terri- 
tory was shown in Chifiese maps as belonging to Peking. The Bhutanese 
began to show “signs of doubt about the Chinese ‘liberation’. Bhutanese 
traders reported the effects of inflation in Tibet. Rumours of the Tibetan 
hatred of the Chinese impressed the Bhutanese.’”” 

The result was that the Bhutanese turned more towards India. Indian 
engineers were allowed to enter the State to work on a flood-control pro- 
ject. India began other development projects designed to raise Bhutanese 
living standards. On 25 August 1959, Nehru declared that India was res- 
ponsible for the defence of Bhutan “under treaty obligations’, and any 
infringement on Bhutan’s sovereignty “would be an infringment of our 


undertaking with Sikkim and Bhutan and we will defend them against 


any intrusion”. ; 

By then the Chinese had assumed a friendly attitude towards Bhutan 
and had shown a keen desire to establish direct relations with offers of 
economic and technical aid. The assurances that China “will never threa- 
ten, let alone invade, Bhutan,” and “it is an out-and-out lie to describe 
China’s legitimate self-defence as a threat by China to its friendly neighbour 
Bhutan”, provided a comforting solace to Bhutan. The Chinese over- 
tures had their desired effect. On 26 October 1962, addressing a press 
conference in New Delhi, the Bhutani Prime Minister asserted that the 
latest Chinese maps did not lay claims to Bhutani territory, and he appre- 
hended no danger from China. Most students of Chinese affairs will agree 
today that it was a part and parcel of Chinese policyto show force to Bhutan 
and India in Tibet on the one hand and then to seek to drive a wedge bet- 
ween India and Bhutan so that India may be isolated. i 


Bhutan’s Ambitions 


The study of Indo-Bhutanese relations would be incomplete without 
assessing Bhutan’s ambitions to assert its sovereignty in the inter- 
national field. Bhutan’s position under the British rule had been one of 
“isolated semi-sovereignty” ; she “had been under tighter British control 
than Nepal but not written down with Sikkim as a protectorate”. Soon 


5. Chanakya Sen: Tibet Disappears, Asia Publishing House, 1960, p. 367, 
6, THE, ‘INDIAN Express Editorial, 20 February 1962. 


7: Lowell Thomas: The Silent War in India, Secker and Warburg, London, 1960, 
p. 225. 
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after the lapse of paramountcy in India, the Bhutanese wanted to proceed 
from semi-sovereignty to full soverignty. But the treaty of 1949 with India 
provided a check in this direction. Thereafter, for a decade, Bhutan 
“refused to open up his kingdom to India”. In 1959, 1961 and subsequent 
years, Bhutan raised the question of her “full sovereignty”. 

Mr. Jigme Dorji, the late Prime Minister of Bhutan while in London 
in August 1962, laid stress on the separate personality of Bhutan. He was 
out to set up a separate currency and postage for Bhutan. He demanded 
that Bhutan should be made a member of the Colombo Plan. Legally 
speaking, he was within his rights in doing the former, but the same 
could not be said of his efforts to make Bhutan a member of the Colombo 
Plan and to establish direct relations with the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Dorji’s transparent attempts abroad to emphasise Bhutan’s sovereign and 
independent status caused some misgivings in India. 

The same line was toed by Mr. Lhendup Dorji,the former Acting 
.Prime Minister of Bhutan, when he said in August 1964 at Calcutta: 
“Bhutan is contemplating to have independent relations with foreign coun- 
tries”, and “there is no bar on Bhutan’s participation in independent 
foreign relations since it is a sovereign country”. This thirst for full sovere- 
ignty for Bhutan should not be judged too lightly as it involves a number 
of significant questions raised by number of scholars. Was the sudden 
thirst for complete sovereignty meant to warn India or was it to allay the 
fears of China prior to accepting Indian aid? Was the Chinese threat 
averted by their secret assurances? Or was all this equivocation and 
ambiguous talk a specific brand of Bhutani neutrality? It ishigh time that 
India must pay a proper attention to all these details and possible sources 
of misunderstanding and, if need be, to remove any discrepancies in the 
treaty of 1949. 


Assassination of Jigme Dorji 


In April 1964 a tragic event took place. The assassination of 
Jigme Dorji, Prime Minister of Bhutan, on April 5 marked the signal for 
political unrest in Bhutan. Mr. Jigme Dorji’s Prime-Ministership was 
significant for the all-round development of the country. He was the 
closest confidant and collaborator of the Bhutan Maharaja in the drive 
for modernisation of the strategically situated kingdom. Together with 
the Maharaja Mr. Jigme Dorji was instrumental in working out a seven- 
year development plan for the land-locked mountainous state. During his 
Prime-Ministership, Bhutan had a great spurt in planned progress in edu- 
cation, health, and agricultural development, besides the establishment 
of the nucleus of a modern army. His sudden disappearance from the 
Bhutanese scene created a big void in the political life. 
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‘Towards Crisis 


Till Mr. Jigme Dorji’s assassination, political life in Bhutan ran fairly 
smoothly. The king and the late Prime Minister respected each other 
and shared authority in a harmonious manner. 

Mr. Lhendup Dorji, who succeeded Mr. Jigme Dorji, as Acting Prime 
Minister, lacked the maturity and political sagacity of the latter. Mr. 
Lhendup Dorji’s unbridled ambitions combined with the palace intrigues 
in the court life and foreign pressures and enticements !ed to a crisis in 
Bhutan’s body politic. The timely reports to the Bhutanese King, Mr.Jigme- 
Dorji Wangchuk, hurriedly brought him back to the Himalayan Kingdom 
to sack his acting Prime Minister (November 1964) who was in London 
and himself assume full responsibility for the administration of the 
kingdom.® To contend that the crisis was the result of a struggle by 
the younger elements in the administration under the leadership of 
Mr. Lhendup Dorji, against the traditionalist supporters of the King, was 
only one side of the picture. The possibility of “something deeper” 
behind the whole crisis cannot be easily ruled out. 


Something Deeper than Meets the Eye 


The recent developments in Bhutan—originating from the assassi- 
nation of the Prime Minister in April last and followed by the dismissal 
of the acting Prime Minister and subsequent flight of six army and civi- 
lian officers in Novermber 1964—were significant events. The Indian 
anxiety was not wholly unfounded, when the preliminary reports had attri- 
buted these to some “foreign hand”. But the subsequent peace and tran- 
quility that reigns in the country today have led some observers to charac- 
terise the whole episode as ‘‘a storminatea-cup”.!° The tendency to regard 
itas a sort of an Arabian Nights tale in which rival factions in the palace 
clamoured for the King’s affections is not the whole truth. The observation 
by an Indian journalist that there is “something deeper than meets the eye’’,}1 
deserves rather a special attention. It should be clear by now that the 
current developments in Bhutan involve “something deeper than a mere 
clash of personal interests between certain members of the King’s house- 





9, Krishan Bhatia: Bhutan: Something Deeper than Meets the Eye, THE HINDUSTAN 
Times, 11 December 1964: “The King is stated to be in full control of the situa- 
tion. He is a heart patient but politically his heart is sound. His anxiety to 
maintain close friendly ties with India is deep and sincere. But his position is 
vulnerable and the threat to itis real. It was the seriousness of the threat that 
induced his friends in India to warn him last month of his Prime Minister’s 
machinations and advise him to return home quickly.” 
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hold”. It would be naive to believe that the struggle has ended. To dis- 
miss the whole episode by saying that the “storm has blown over” would 
be underestimating the deep currents that are beneath the Himalayan 
surface. 


Bhutanese fugitives 


The anti-Indian propaganda carried out by the six Bhutanese fugi- 
tives who fled to Nepal was rather unfortunate. The need for urgency 
in refuting the allegations apart, it was not proper for the Government 
of India to attach to the Bhutanese allegations undeserved importance by 
dealing with them in such an august assembly as the Lok Sabha.” After all 
the Bhutanese involved in the episode were nothing but petty conspirators 
who had acted treasonably towards their country’s lawfully established 
Government. The refutation of these allegations by King Wangchuk 
when he told journalists that the recent developments in Bhutan “have 
been of a purely internal nature and there is absolutely no foundation in the 
allegations that the developments have been engineered by the Government 
of India or any foreign government’ —was enough. 

All these political developments in Bhutan drew the attention of the 
Indian Prime Minister, Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri and in a recent meeting 
(January 1965) with the King of Bhutan, a number of aspects relating 
to Indo-Bhutanese relationships, including economic collaboration, were 
discussed. The meeting helped them to know each other better, however, 
no significant decisions were taken, for none were in question. 

We may now conclude, by looking at the last fifteen years of ““Bhutan’s 
semi-sovereignty under her treaty regulations with India, that sooner or 
later, a demand must arise in Bhutan to revise and end these treaty regu- 
lations. Bhutan is not under India’s political tutelage because India is 
scarcely affecting the international scene in that country.” Bhutan, to- 
day, has international ambitions which are of her own, though they may 
be limited. The least New Delhican do now is to clarify and elucidate 
beyond a shadow of doubt the provisions of the Indo-Bhutanese treaty. 

Peking’s policy in Bhutan is to go to the farthest limit in seeking to 
isolate Bhutan from India by holding out every possible blandishment. 
The announced withdrawal of its claim on Bhutanese territory is only 
one of them. Another is the offer of economic and technical aid. Is 
Bhutan in a position to resist these blandishments backed as they will be 
by threats at a suitable opportunity? 

The recent political developments in Bhutan have revealed that the 
challenge to the King’s position is not over yet. Although he enjoys much 
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respect and’ affection from his people but failing health and inadequate 
physical energy is preventing him from using his personal popularity to 
neutralise, his opponents. One authority has observed : 

“He will have to come to term with some of the new aspirants and 
fill the void created by Mr. Jigme Dorji’s death. He may do so 
by appointiong a council of regency for his young son. Apart 
from giving him confidence and advice, India can only hope 
that his position stabilises and that he finds the right people 
to share power with. Till the new power complex takes shape, 
India must keep its fingers crossed.’ 

Bhutan is showing signs of becoming a centre of “international intri- 
gue” like Kalimpong. All this “augurs ill” for India. Contrary to her 
earlier attitude, China is now taking a hand in the Kashmir dispute 
by siding with Pakistan, and “is apparently preparing for a move into Sikkim 
and Bhutan by questioning India’s responsibility for their defence and 
territorial integrity”.14 The situation in Bhutan requires a watchful eye 
particularly because of the strategic position it occupies in the Himalayas,® 
where a powerful China “‘is always eager to become a trouble-shooter 
for India’’.1¢ 





13. Krishan Bhatia: Tue HINDUSTAN Times, 11 December 1964. 

14. K.S. Shelvankar: Chinas’a Himalayan Frontiers: India’s Attitude, INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS vol. 38, No. 4, October 1962, p,477. 

15. S. Sampurnand :- India’s Neglected Political Frontiers, Taz HINDUSTAN TIMES, 
28 January 1965 states: “But one thing is certain; our political frontiers lie 
in Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and Sinkiang. What happens there cannot but have 
important consequences for us.” 


16. INDIAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Editorial December 1964, p. 7. 


DISCUSSION 


“The African Past” 


A. M. Murashiki 


Does Africa have a past? This and other related questions appear quite 
needless in 1965. Yet there are still far too many people who remain smugly 
contentin the belief that Africans not only do not have a past of their own but 
also that such civilisations as have flourished in Africa’s antiquity were,the 
work of foreigners. Some choose to begin the history of Africa, though even 
here not of Africans, from the advent of Europeans as slavers, explorers, and 
colonists and adventurers. For the benefit of such misguided persons no less 
than for the sake of establishing the historical identity and perspectives of the 
African peoples the above question still craves to be posed and diligently 
answered. This latter is now the task of an increasing number of scholars, 
African and non-African who are patiently digging up, sifting and analysing 
a growing body of material of various types that bears upon the historical 
development ofthe peoples of Africa. This material is not only varied but also 
scattered and even buried deeply in the bowels of the earth and in the heads 
of the Africans themselves. 

Basil Davidson, the noted British writer on Africa, has here put together 
excerpts from the writings of some hundred and thirteen authors ‘‘nearly a 
third” of whom are African. This book is not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a history of Africa’s past. It is an anthology, ‘‘Chronicles from Antiquity 
to Modern Times’’, to quote the sub-title of the book. Selected more or 
less at random the whole can still be read together as a theme, thanks to the 
author’s admirable forty-pages of reproduction in which he surveys in a 
masterly fashion ‘‘Africa in History’. Herethe stages of the past, Africa and 
Asian records and the Western contributions are illuminatingly and critically 
discussed and assessed. Africa, itis shown, had passed through the well- 
known stages of historical development—pre-history, old and new stone ages, 
bronze and iron ages. History proper begins for Africa during the iron age 
which spread from the north and went southwards and thus appeared at 
different times in the different parts of the continent. After a critical survey 
of the various records, mostly Arab and Chinese and a few of them African 
and the Western records from Greek to modern times the author sums up 
the whole historical development of Africa thus: “... the unfolding of 
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African social development as we can now begin to grasp it from records 
both old and new will empiasise repeatedly the inner unities which have 
underlain the great diversity of African life” (pp, 39-40). It is a theme of 
unity in diversity, continuity in variety, one that justifies the consideration 
of African history as a whole, the introduction concludes. 

The main body of the book is divided into eight unequal parts dealing 
with Antiquity, Early West Africa, Early East Africa, West Africa’s meeting 
with Europe, the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. A whole section is 
devoted to ‘‘An Inland Epic’, a theme centred around the great Zimbabwe 
kingdom of present day Southern Rhodesia. The last section on the Twen- 
tieth Century is as the author himself says a mere appetiser. Very brief 
and few excerpts are given in this section. Each section and each Chroni- 
cle is suitably introduced; footnotes and some editorial inserts help make 
the excerpts clearer still so that the whole can not only be read as atheme 
but also one that is more or less complete in itself. 

Reading through the section on Antiquity, Egypt emerges naturally 
with its influences upon the rest of Africa and vice versa. It.is not a long 
section, still it successfully makes the essential point and thus underlines 
the need to correct the undue emphasis on West Asian connections of An- 
cient Egypt. Egypt after all is first and foremost a part of the African past 
and present. Early West Africa is the era of those great empires which begin 
with the emergence of Ghana. Put together to give us an insight into this 
epoch are archaeological accounts of Nok Culture by Fagg, various traditions, 
for instance, on the origin of the Yorubas, conditions in some of the empires 
and of course the accounts of those intrepid Arab travellers like Ibn Batuta. 
On the other hand Early Africa is dominated by the coastal city states. Our 
Chroniclers here are again Arab and the Chinese make an appearance though 
not in this vastly informative collection. The Swahili civilisation which thus 
emerges on the East coast is beautifully portrayed and so also is the destruc- 
tion wrought by the advent of the Portuguese who not only capture the 
Indian Ocean trade which was the mainstay of the East Coast but also attack 
and devastate a number of the cities. An illuminating account of the King- 
dom of Monomotapa, its rise and fall, as well as its grandeur are told in the 
section on the Inland Epic. Here we also glean quite a bit on portions of 
Mozambique: the Chroniclers are Portuguese. 

From the first meeting between West Africa and Europe way back in 
the fifteenth century to the nineteenth century scramble and partition of 
Africa—a broad theme covered in three sections—the changing pattern of 
relationships is quite vividly delineated. Briefly it isthe story ofa meeting 
between two peoples first as man to man trading and exchanging envoys 
on terms of equality and mutual benefit. This then degenerates into the 
pernicious Atlantic slave trade which not only denudes the African 
population and plunges the continent into deadly chaos but also robs the 
African of his dignity as a man, leading to those fantastic theories of the 
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“natural inferiority” of the African. The colonial era was of course pre- 
ceded by that other much lauded period of “exploration and discovery” 
during which European ignorance of the interior of Africa was pro- 
gressively wiped out, blazing thereby the trail of empire builders who 
often promoted or in one form or the other aided the exploratory ex- 
peditions. Some of the accounts are quite fascinating, take for instance 
the bit of Theodore Monod’s Saharan travels which gives a most tantalising 
picture of a real work of discovery, the discovery of Africa’s cave art 
from fastnesses few would care to visit after the departure of the artists. 

The vignettes from the twentieth century appropriately begin with a 
statement on colonial conquest by K. Schwabe, a German telling frankly 
of the German brutalities in South-West Africa. Frobenius x-rays Leo- 
pold’s Congo while British intentions to keep Kenya as a “White Man’s 
Country” are told without varnish by Meinertzhagen. Placide Temples 
on Bantu philosophy is as instructive as Vinigi Gratanelli on African art is 
convincing. The anthology ends with a piece from Dr. Onwuka Dike’s 
book, ‘‘Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta’’, atheme on African history. 
Dike pithily differentiates European slavery from the ‘‘House System” then 
extant in West Africa thus: ’’ ... the difference between the plantation 
slavery of the New World and the domestic slavery as practised in the Niger 
Delta lies in this, whereas in the former the slaves performed service and 
were regarded as some form of capital goods, in the fatter the wealth pro- 
duced by a slave eventually set him free, for the master knew the slave 
intimately and the value of his work and rewarded him accordingly” (pp371- 
372). More corrective light is shed on the African participation in the slave 
trade and the reaction to the colonial challenge. We are overwhelmingly 
told by the chroniclers that Africans sold by their fellow Africans were war 
prisoners and never relations or a King’s own subjects except in cases of 
utter degeneracy. On colonial conquest African resistance stands out 
defiantly against those who would suggest that it was plain sailing for the 
imperial scramblers. Why despite her resistence Africa fell is explained 
historically thus: “ ... European invasion arrived in the midstream of a 
tide of transition. It struck Africa at a moment of great confusion that was 
itself the product of previous events.” (p.20). In other words Africa had 
no chance to recover from the chaos wrought by invasions and the depre- 
dations of the marauders of the slave trade. Europe had struck even as 
efforts were being made in West Africa for instance to bring order out of 
chaos. 

Davidson’s book suffers little by the fact of its omission of North 
Africa,an omission that the author quickly admits is unrealistic, yet resorted 
to because North Africa is fairly documented already. By reading this one 
book the student as well as the general reader comes to possess a pretty 
comprehensive bibliography of Africa’s history. The significance of this 
becomes clear when it is realised that as yet one does not come by any bib- 
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liography of African history taken as a theme. Here therefore is a book 
that the general reader can pick upand read with delight and a student with 
stimulation and guidance. No student worth his salt can, after going 
through Basil Davidson’s book, fail to feel thoroughly aroused to go to the 
full texts and indeed greatly beyond them. After this book, however, the 
time has surely come for an anthology of the whole continent’s past, 


DOCUMENT 


Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
and Rhodesia’s Economy 


Our correspondent in Zimbabwe provides the following analysis 
of the economic effects of an illegal seizure of power by the Smith 
Government which has since actually materialised — Editor. 


The Present Economic Situation of Rhodesia. 

(i) National Income: The gross national product at factor cost 
showed an increase of £ 11-7 million or almost 4% over the 1963 figure last 
year. However when allowance is made for the rate of growth of the 
population, which for the African majority is now reckoned at 3} % per 
annum, and for rising prices, the national income per head in real terms 
actually fell slightly in 1964 from £ 61-9 to £ 61. 


TABLE I 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Current prices 





1. (£m) 168 186 212 239 250 265 282 298 302 309 320 
2. (millions) 29 31 #32 33 #34 35 36 38 39 40 41 
3. (£) 56 60 67 72 73 75 78 79 78 77 77 
Constant prices 
4. (£m) 170 183 203 216 220 232 244 251 249 248 252 
5. (£) 57 59 64 66 65 66 67 67 64 6l9 61r0 
Key: 1. Gross domestic product at factor cost. 

2. Total population. 

3. Gross domestic product per head. 

4. Gross national income. 

5. Gross national income per head. 


Note: The figures in rows 4 and 5 are sensitive to the index used, hence not a great 
deal of reliance should be placed on the year to year changes. 
Source: National Accounts 1954-64 


Despite the fall in income per head, it may be said that the Rhodesian - 
economy emerged from the dissolution of the Federation remarkably un- 
shaken, gainsaying predictions of a severe setback. This result, however 

„ is due at least as much to the success of the dissolution arrangements in pre- 
serving Rhodesia’s economic ties—such as the common services—with Zambia 
aud Malawi, as to the resilience of the economy itslef. 
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(ii) Industrial production : The surprising buoyancy of the Rhodesian 
economy after the break-up of the Federation is illustrated by the big, nearly 
10 %, increase in industrial production in 1964 (Table IJ). This occurred’ 
despite appreciable emigration (see below) and may be ascribed to the 
high level of Rhodesia’s exports of manufactured goods to Zambia and 
Malawi. 





TABLE II 
Index of Industrial Production 
1961 = 100 

Manufacturing Electricity Mining Total 
1959 89-6 55-0 91-0 85:9 
1960 i 99-6 85-8 97-7 976 
1961 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1962 98:1 107:5 92:3 97:9 
1963 101:8 121°1 91:7 101:7 
1964 111-2 136:3 98:4 111-1 


Source : Monthly Digest of Statistics, Salisbury, July 1965. 

But although manufacturing industries had a good year in 1964, the 
building industry continued in a depressed state (see Table IJ) which com- 
pares the value of building plans in Rhodesia and Zambia since 1954. Here 
emigration might well have been an important factor, and it is perhaps 
significant that in the first five months of 1965 a reversal of the net flow of 
migrants has been accompanied by signs of recovery. 





TABLE III 
Value of building plans : Rhodesia and Zambia (£000) 

Period Rhodesia Zambia 

1954 9,928 6,658 

1955 13,154 9,900 

1956 18,063 10,313 

1957 21,801 12,652 

1958 21,715 f 8,104 

1959 17,177 5,721 

1960 13,033 4,231 

1961 8,051 | 4,032 

1962 5,489 2,702 

1963 3,839 4,284 

1964 3,735 7 6,392 
Jan.-May 1964 1,253 2,485 d 
Jan.-May 1965 1,516 7,452 (Jan.-July) 


Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics, Salisbury and Lusaka. 
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Consumption of electricity is one of the best indicators of an eco- 
nomy’s performance. Table IV(a) sets out the rates of increase for the last 
three years, revealing a notable recovery from the slack period of 1958-62. 
Table IV (b) compares consumption in Rhodesia and Zambia and also 
shows the amount of power each country derives from Kariba. The latter 
is a factor of some importance in assessing possible post-U.D.I. threats 
by Rhodesia to cut Zambia’s access to Kariba. Clearly sucha step would 
release more power than Rhodesia could use, and this country would then 
bear the full burden of servicing the loans with which Kariba was built. The 
result would be a big increase in the cost of power to Rhodesian consumers, 
unlessindeed the loans were repudiated. 





TABLE IV 
(a) Rate of growth of electricity consumption—Rhodesia 1961-64 
percent ` 
1961-62 l 2.4 
1962-63 6.7 
1963-64 ey 9.3 


(b) Electricity consumption in Rhodesia and Zambia (i) and distri- 
bution energy sent out by Kariba (ii) 








(millions kWh) (i) (ii) 
R Z R Z 
1962 f 1,6009 2,2190 1,440°3 1,2960 ` 
1963 1,709-1 2,3653 1,5761 1,5659 
1964 1,8682 2,517-3 1,717°4 1,848-9 


Source: Ibid. 


(iii) Mineral output : The value of mineral production in Rhodesia 
recovered in 1964 from the particularly low level of 1963, and at £ 26-7m 
was little short of the record £ 27'2m realised in 1961. 

(iv) Agriculture : The agricultural sector continues to be the biggest 
single contributor (over 20%) to the gross domestic product. The Govern- 
ment’s economic planners took to the development of primary industries 
especially agriculture, to provide the impetus to expansion of the home market 
for manufactured goods (v. National Development Plan, Salisbury, p. 10). 
The total net output of European farmers increased by nearly 7% to £661m 
in 1964, but whether expansion can continue at that rate is problematical. 
In particular the potential for raising the value of tobacco production seems 
limited: in 1964 the weight of tobacco sold was 66% higher than in the 
‘previous year, compared with an increase in value of only 3%. Tobacco 

_ contributes about half of the total value of European agricutural output, 
hence it would seem that hopes of expansion must rest on the development 
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of the other crops. The bright prospects of the sugar schemes in the Low- 
veld have faded somewhat, because of the falling world price—sales of a 
larger crop fetched just £ 6m in 1964 compared with £ 6-8 m for the smaller 
crop of 1963. There are hopes of developing the cattle industry, but chronic 
droughts in Matabeleland and other ranching areas mean that much will 
depend on the provision of irrigation: For this more capital will be needed 
than is provided in the Development Plan—only £ 62m has been allocated 
for this purpose in the next three years. Money has also been provided 
in the Plan for developing the African subsistence economy, but whether 
much will be achieved in the present unfavourable political conditions in 
these areas may be doubted. i 

(v) External trade and finance : 1964 is the first year for which sepa- 
rate trade figures for Rhodesia are available, at least since the Federation 
was formed in 1953. However, because the joint monetary area of Rhodesia, 
Zambia, and Malawi continued in existence until the end of June 1965, it 
is not possible to isolate what happened to Rhodesia’s reserves in 1964. 
Table V sets out the balance of trade. 


TABLE V 
(£m) 
Year Imports Exports to Gold Re- Total Visible 


Zambia Malawi Others Total Sales exports exports balance 


1953 7131 7.7 0.6 391 474 66 11.9 65.4 12.2 
1964 109.7 30.8 5.6 83.1 1195 71 18.0 144.5 34.8 





` Source: Monthly Digest, July 1965, Salisbury. 





1. Development of the subsistence economy: there are a number of items here. The 
Govrnment proposes to spend £ 230,000 this financial year on a new road through 
the Zambezi Valley which has strategic considerations as well as economic— 
the latter include tourist potential and more important the opening up of the most 
neglected tribal areas of the country. Perhaps ingenuously the Minister of 
Finance in his budget speech stressed the economic rather than the military 
advantages of this road but the former should not for this reason be discounted 
too greatly. £200,000 is to be spent on the Chisumbanje irrigation sheme 
(for Africans)—this is a small proportion of total Joan vote expenditure on 
irrigation works (£ 2:9 m) but ultimately £ 1:2 m is to be spent on this scheme. 
£1m of the £2:9m is for drought relief in Matabeleland but it is not known 
how much of this will be spent in the African areas of that province. £791,000 
is provided in 1965-66 for development of tribal trust lands for settlement. In 
addition to these amounts, an unknowable amount of the funds provided for 
agriculture in general—research, conservation, and extension marketing boards 
-may be beneficial to African agriculturalists. - Nothing is published in.the 
local press concerning the political state of the tribal areas, but the unprecedented 
declaration of a State of Emergency in the Lupane area in June confirms 

_ private information of unrest and disaffection. 
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The Table well reveals how Federation altered the pattern of Rhodesia’s 
trade: expressed as a percentage of total exports to other countries, exports 
to. Zambia and Malawi rose from 18% to 30%. The bulk of these exports 
consists of manufactured goods. Rhodesia negotiated in 1964, a trade 
agreement with Malawi on favourable terms to herself, as A. Hazlewood 
has pointed out in a recent article (see Oxford Bulletin, May 1965), but 
Zambia’s policy of tariff protection of her own infant industries will reduce 
the scope for expansion of Rhodesian exports in the long run, though in 
the short run Rhodesian exports are benefiting from the boom in Zambia. 
The new trade agreement with South Africa is not expected to provide full 
compensation for shrinking exports to Zambia.? 





2. What is likely to be of immediate importance after a Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence is the fate of the Railway line, inherited from the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which links the copper belt with Southern Rhodesia, 
and the coast at Beira (Mozambique) and Durban (Republic of South Africa), 


The railway is at present Zambia’s only access to the sea (the Tanzania rail link 
will take at least seven years to complete): and should it be closed to Zambian 
traffic, the country could find itself without outlet for its copper, or a means 
of importing the industrial and consumer necessities it cannot yet produce 
itself. To Rhodesia, it seems, according toa report by the independent 
American Brooking Institute, freight charges from Zambia copper represent a 
subsidy for the lower-rated Rhodesian export trade. Considerable pressure is 
being put by Africans on Zambia to break off ‘transport relations’ with Rhodesia 
in the event of a Unilateral Declaration of Independence. Here Zainbia finds 
itself ina dilemma apparently incapable of solution — unless an alternative 
link with the outside world can be found. The only existing alternative. to 
Rhodesian Railways is the; Benguela Railway, owned by the British firm of- 
Tanganyika Concessions with its major interests in Katanga mining. For the 
first time, in the last few weeks public speculation has also arisen about the 
possibility of Zambia using Benguela in the event of a break with Rhodesia. 


“Reductions in freight rates from the U. K. to Lobito, Angola, by thé British 
shipping conference—concerned—which were reported in the Financial 
Times— leave untouched the anomaly whereby copper freight rates to Western 
Europe are over one-third more from Lobito—several thousand miles nearer— 
.than they are from Beira, Mozambique. But there isa good chance- that the 
shipping companies would agree to an “inward” as wellas an “outward” 
adjustment of Lobito rates if Zambia were to accept the Benguela Railway’s 

~ idea of reviving the old “Tripartite Agreement’, and sending one-fifth of her 

- - copper exports—some 120,000 tons a year—out through Lobito. 

Zambia would have an obvious interest in using the Benguela Railway in the 
event of a showdown with Rhodesia sparked off by a unilateral declaration of 
independence there. But Benguela now has no more than 120,000 tons a year 

- spare outward capacity, and about two-thirds of this would be absorbed by a 
‘prior commitment to take over—if the need arose—that part. ar Union Miniere’s 
Katanga copper which now goes out through Beira. 

‘The situation would be transformed if Zambia were to ‘sign a-long-ferm ‘contract 
to export copper via the Benguela railway. It would then be easy to finance 
oe (Contd.) 
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(vi) Budgetary situation: The Budget for 1965-66 comprises revenue 
account expenditure of £ 73-8m, with a surplus of receipts of £ 33,000 and 
loan account expenditure of £ 22:3m, of which debt repayment accounts for 
£8-4m and development exenditure the rest (£ 13-9m). The Government 
is confident that loans will be forthcoming for most of this amount from 
the local money market—stock of £9m isto be issued on September 
15. Prospects of raising loans abroad are not bright, except from South 
Africa, where a bond of £ 2:5m was obtained in 1964-65. 

(vii) Migration: Net migration in 1964 was an outflow of 6,722 
Europeans. For the first five months of 1965 there has been a net inflow 
of 796 (v. Monthly Digests). a 

(viii) Employment : The number of European, Asian, and ‘Coloured 
employees fell slightly in 1964 to 86,800 from 88,200 the previous year. 
The fall in the number of African employees which had occurred every year 
since the peak of 640,000 in 1960 has halted, with a rise from 608,000 in 
1963 to 622,000 in 1964. Average wage of these was £ 121, £ 5 up on 1963. 
For non-Africans, average earnings rose by £ 22 to £ 1,241. 


Economic Dependence on the “Southern Alliance” 


Rhodesia is not at present dependent formally on the Southern Alliance 
with South Africa and Portugal. Of course her main road and rail routes 
to the sea-board lie largely in South African and Portuguese East African 
territory. The question is, how far woud these neighbours be able, if willing, 
to offer alternative markets to Rhodesian exports, assuming that overseas 
markets are closed as a result ofa U.D.I. Military aid would not be re- 
levant unless there were armed intervention. Financial aid would not in 
itself be very useful unless markets could be provided for the production 
stimulated thereby. Although in the nature of things no definite answer to 
the question is possible, some indication that the neighbours could do little 
to help may be derived from current trade figures. In 1964 Rhodesia’s 
imports from South Africa amounted to £ 266m as against domestic (i.e. 
excluding re-exports) exports of £8°9m, The main point there is that the 








the £ 5m “Cubal variant”, a scheme to improve the Benguela line so as to 
double its capacity. This could be carried out within 18 months, and would 
make it possible for all Zamba’s copper to go out through Lobito. It would 
be both quicker and cheaper than the proposed ‘Tan-Zam’ Railway. l 
Zambia is thought to have held back partly because of the fear that Dr. Salazar 
might close the Benguela Jine to its copper so as to help Rhodesia. Quite 
apart from the fact that 90 percent of Benguela is owned by Tanganyika 
Concessions, a British company, there is in fact every reason to expect that 
- Portugal would never go so far out on a limb in support of illegal-action by 
Rhodesia”. ‘ . i 
Source: Financial Times, London, 23 September 1965. 
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economies of South Africa and Rhodesia are competitive rather than comple- 
mentary. South Africa is virtually self-sufficient in raw materials and has a 
highly developed complex of secondary industry. Thus specially favoured 
entry terms for Rhodesian goods could only be at the expense of South 
African producers. 

- Rhodesia’s trade with Angola and Mozambique is negligible, totalling 
imports valued at £ 1.4m and exports at 0.8m. Trade with Portugal itself 
is even smaller, imports and exports being roughly in balance at £ 0.35 m. 

To sum up: Rhodesia’s. ‘dependence’ on the Southern Alliance is not 
great at present, and although the country might want to lean heavily on 
its allies in the event of international sanctions, the amount of support 
forthcoming would be limited, especially as far as substitute export markets 
are concerned. If there were an embargo on exports to Rhodesia—e.g. 
oil—South Africa would however be a readily available alternative source 
of supply. 


Dependence on Foreign Trade, etc. 


Clearly a total embargo by countries other than Portugal and South 
Africa on exports to and imports from Rhodesia would wreck the country’s 
economy. Any country depends largely on its ability to trade with others. 
Rhodesia also “depends” on its membership of organisations such as the 
Commonwealth, Sterling area, and Gatt. On the South African precedent, 
the economy should survive a loss of Commonwealth preferences, though 
these probably mean more to Rhodesia than they did to South Africa. In 
particular the nascent sugar industry would be crippled by withdrawal from 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. The proceeds of the tobacco crop 
would be reduced by the loss of preference. This is because Rhodesian 
tobacco would have to compete onthe English market—which in 1964 took 
100 m pounds of flue-cured tobacco out of total exports of 221m pounds 
(valued at £ 20°6m and £ 38m respectively) — on equal terms with 
American tobacco and at a price 1/64d. per pound higher than that of other 
Commonwealth producers. (v. Memo. on U.D.I. by -Rhodesian Tobacco 
Association, mimeo, Salisbury, and Annual Statement of External Trade). 
This would not ruin the industry but would entail a loss of income to growers. 
The loss of preferences would place Rhodesian manufactures exported to 
Zambia on the same basis as other non-Commonwealth manufactures. This 
could be a serious setback to Rhodesia’s attempt to maintain a stake in the 
Zambian market. Short of embargoes, the mining industry would not 
be affected by a withdrawal from the Commonwealth. 

Rhodesia’s membership of the Sterling area (see Table VI) confers 
somewhat intangible benefits, mainly relating tothe smooth financing of her 
foreign and Commonwealth trade. Membership of the Sterling area and of 
the Commonwealth itself are separate issues. It does not necessarily follow 
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from Mr. Wilson’s warning onthe consequences ofa U.D.I. issuedin October 
1964 that Rhodesia would be expelled from the Sterling area. If this did 
happen it would be most embarrassing to Rhodesia unless, which would then 
be unlikely, she were able to join the International Monetary Fund: The 
net effect of loss of preferences on exports and of membership of interna- 
tional financial associations would likely be devaluation of the Rhodesian 
currency. This conclusion is supported in the Memorandum on the possible 
economic effects of a U.D.I. issued by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of Rhodesia (ACCOR). 

In general, in assessing the impact on the Rhodesian economy of an 
illegal assumption of independence by the Smith Government, it is important 
to distinguish between those consequences which would necessarily follow, 
such as loss of Commonwealth membership, and those which might occur, 
such as trade embargoes, expulsion from the Sterling area, etc. 


TABLE VI 
Balance of payments: current transactions with monetary areas 1964 





(£ million) All > Sterling Non-sterling 
l countries - area area” 
Imports 110°3 773 23:9 
Exports, iñcluding gold 143-8 107°0 | 36°8 
Balance of visibles 33°5 29-7 - 3:9 
Invisible transactions, net —30°6 —18:9 —11°6 
Balance of current tran- _ : f 
saçtions i 3:0 10:8 —T7 





Source: National Development Plan 1965, Appendix J. 
General Conclusions 


‘Tt is clear that the Rhodesian economy is “doing all right” at the 
moment, whichis not to say that the rate of growth of the national income 
„is fast enough for each growth to become “‘self-sustaining” in Rostovian 
fashion. At the same time it would appear that this relatively satisfactory 
performance of the economy since the break-up of the Federation would be 
gravely imperilled by the sanctions which might follow a iMate 
declaration of independence. 





DISCUSSION 


The United Nations Report on Apartheid 


_Vanita Sabilchi 


SUBMITTED on 16 August 1965 by Rapporteur Padma Bahadur Khatri, 
representative of Nepal, the Special Committee Report is an impartial 
assessment of the prevailing policies of separation and discrimination prac- 
tised by the Union Government in South Africa. Representatives of vast 
and varied interests from countries as far apart geographically, politically 
and economically as Algeria Costa Rica, Ghana, Guinea, Haiti, Hungary, 
Malaysia, Nepal, Nigeria, Philippines, Somalia—the Committee was ideally 
suited tothe task assigned. The document is proof enough ofthe represen- 
tative opinion unhindered by bias or influence in favour of any party. Its 
recommendations for urgent and immediate action by the United Nations 
seem under the present conditions the only way to effect settlement of 
the problem. 

In Pursuance of its mandate under General Assembly Resolutions 
1761 XVII, and 1978 (XVIII), the Special Committeein Part! of its Report, 
reviewed the main developments since !3 September 1963 relating to racial 
policies and the gradual deterioration of the social, economic and political 
conditions of the people of South Africa. Annex | appended to the Report, 
has carefully and critically analysed the measures of implementing apartheid. 
These enactments of oppression, and later repression, were implemented 
regardless of the wide condemnation and the resolution of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The Bantu Laws Amendment Act of 
1964 denied all rights of freedom of movement, residence and employment 
to Africans. They were hereafter considered as aliens in the country. Mr. 
M.C. Botha, Deputy Minister of Bantu administration in the House of Assem- 
bly, confirmed this view on 7 May 1965,“ ... in terms of our policy we 
say the Bantu may be present in the white areas to offer his labour but not 
for the sake of enjoying all sorts of privileges, such as citizenship rights, 
political rights, social integration etc... Weare adamant on that. If the 
number of Bantus increase on this basis under our policy, their presence 
will not constitute a danger to us.’’ The Group Areas Act implemented 
residential segregation throughout the Union urban areas. By March 1965, 
there were as many as 765 group areas. By February the same year, 


United Nation’s Security Council Report of the Special Committee on the Policies 
of Apartheid of the Government of the Republic of South Africa, 16 August 1965, 
Official U. N. publication, mimeographed. 
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apartheid was extended to the field of entertainment by imposing restric- 
tions on attendance by the coloured population of all places of entertain- 
ment. The presence of any mixed audience necessitated the procrurement 
of a permit. These new restrictions were justified on the plea that all 
facilities had been extended to the natives in their areas. Alongwith the 
earlier controls instituting a system of discrimination and humiliation, the 
racist Government seemed determined to crush the non-whites with increa- 
sing violence. Today, ‘‘apartheid’’ extends to every sphere of activity of the 
non-whites regardless of the resistance of the people, revulsion of world 
opinion and the Charter principles and obligations. 

The actions of the present Government have greatly added to the le- 
gacy of injustice, bitterness and tension in South Africa. The ruthless and 
repressive legislation against opponents of ‘‘apartheid’’ and the intense 
build up of the military and police force, are graphic evidence of the increas- 
ing tension in South Africa and the growing danger of a violent conflict. 
It made a mockery of the rule of law, closing once and for all, all avenues 
for peaceful protest and legal means of obtaining redress for grievances. 
The Special Committee expressed grave concern over the continued and 
intensified repression against organisations and individuals having courage 
to resist the oppression—the staging of numerous trials ; the imposition 
of harsh sentences under arbitrary racist laws; the ill-treatment and tor- 
ture of political prisoners and other methods of intimidation. During 
1965 itself, four new repressive laws were enacted despite world-wide 
condemnation of the execution of persons fighting apartheid. The Suppres- 
sion of Communism (Amendment) Act 1965, by giving a wide definition 
to the term ‘‘communism ’’ managed to assist to the Government arbitrary 
powers, entitling it to eliminate any political opposition. By giving to the 
Attorney General authority to arrest people, to detain them and refuse 
bail, the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill deprived individuals of their 
due privileges of appeal and redress. An amendment of the Official Sec- 
rets Act, extended its provisions to the police service. Though designed 
to prevent any disclosure prejudicial to the State, its powers were over- 
bearing, for every sphere of activity was under the control of the police. 
These along with the Police Amendment Act—authorising the police to search 
any person without a warrant within one mile of any border between 
South Africa and a foreign state—facilitated the unmistakable movement to- 
wards totalitarianism. The harshness of the measures resorted to was 
indeed surprising, for where other countries eliminated the death penalty, 
South Africa extended it to offences like sabotage and robbery. _Illtreat- 
ment and torture of prisoners charged for political offences was widespread 
as indicated by various personal reports and eye-witness accounts. Appen- 
dix ll of the Report reviewing a series of political trials in South Africa since 
November 1964 has averred by case examples the baselessness of charges 
drawn and the unreasonableness of treatment meted out to the suspects. 
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‘Humanitarian considerations apart, penalties and punishments were imposed, 
Other repressive measures included house arrests, banning orders and de- 
tention, all of which were contrary tothe rule of law. The number of deten- 
tions far outweighed the numbers charged and tried for offences— from 
-66,575 in 1963, the number has now risen to 70,351. These harsh and arbit- 
rary enactments were all designed to eliminate opponents of apartheid. 


The Government, unwilling to consider and revise its policies 
in the face of continued resistance of the people to the ruthless repressive 
measures and the revulsion of world opinion, set itself to expand tremen- 
dously the military and police force to suppress resistance. Generous con- 
tributions, military assistance and beneficial trade by the Western countries, 
has helped South Africa to develop its power and attain a self-sufficiency 
which has completely nullified the efforts towards economic sanctions. 
Over the years, South Africa has received from Italy, United Kingdom and 
the United States assistance for the establishment of an aircraft industry 
for military and police purposes; Britain has granted licenses for the supply 
of trucks and Japan was contemplating the sale of arms. Further, the 
International Corporations, owned by interests in the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and other countries by increasing investments 
in South Africa have assisted the latter in developing considerable military 
power. Part Il of the Special Committee Report gives interesting details 
of the increased percentage of trade in 1964 over 1959: the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany increased its trade by 69 percent; Japan 182 percent and 
Italy 83 percent. Continued assistance, military and economic, was prima- 
rily responsible for the failure ofall United Nations efforts to effect a change 
of heart in South Africa. The Special Committee had no hesitation in 
placing the entire responsibility on the major trading partners of the Union 
‘Government even though some of them were Security Council members. 

In view of these grave developments in South Africa of expanded mili- 
tary strength, military assistance from other states and the massive repres- 
sion of these opposed to apartheid, the Committee advised the imposi- 
tion of economic sanctions and generous contributions for the relief and 
assistance of those oppressed by apartheid. The Special Committee in the 
final analysis, expressed deep conviction that the present situation ‘‘cons- 
tituted a grave threat to international peace in terms of Article 39 of the 
Charter and that decisive mandatory measures under Chapter VII of the 
Charter should be taken without delay to resolve the situation’. Not 
only did racialism and severe discrimination against the non-white majority 
continue to be frustrating and humiliating but the measures implemented 
with increasing violence against the growing resistance of those opposing 
apartheid, provided the world with dramatic evidence of the widespread 
disaffection and tension in the country. Rightly has the Committee con- 
-cluded that such injustice and ruthless repression was liable to erupt into 
a racial conflict—for the peoples of Africa and Asia bound by ties of kinship 
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with the non-whitesin South Africa and all those opposed to racialism were 
bound to lend appropriate assistance to the peoples of South Africa to 
secure their legitimate rights and privileges. The Committee conceded in 
all fairness the unreasonableness and likely consequences of a policy of 
severe oppression of a majority by a minority constituting the whites 
settled in the country. The measures proposed were unbiased and designed 
not for punishment or revenge but for the positive aim of persuasion of the 
white ruling community to concede tothe Africans and the coloured peoples 
rights which were due to them and thus avoid a major racial catastrophe. 

' In outlining the need for international action, the Special Committee 
emphasised that the United Nations would take such steps “‘to serve the 
legitimate interests of all peoples of South Africa including the white 
minority, whose present course is short-sighted and suicidal”. The failure 
of numerous appeals by the United Nations General Assembly over the 
years and of the Security Council since 1960 made the Committee recom- 
mend the necessity of decisive action in keeping with the solemn commit- 
ments of the Charter. At the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Sessions in 196l, 
the General Assembly by an overwhelming majority recommended that all 
states take separate and collective action in conformity with the United 
Nations Charter to effect an abandonment of the present racial policies. 
On 6 November 1962, the Seventeenth Session resolved the imposition of 
individual or collective economic and political sanctions. The Security 
Council adopted in 1963 and 1964, four resolutions, requesting urgently 
to end the policies of apartheid and repression and requesting all states to 
cease forthwith the sale and shipment of arms and ammunition of all types, 
military vehicles and materials for the manufacture and maintenance of 
arms and ammunition. Any further absence of effective action would not 
only disillusion the South African people as regards the United Nations, 
authority but would also embolden the Union Government to persist in 
its policies of discrimination and repression. 

The Special Committee, therefore, recommended the imposition of 
total economic, political and military sanctions by the Security Council under 
Charter provisions of Chapter VIl—‘‘Acts with Respect to Threat to Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace and Acts of Aggression’’—which alone would revert 
the tragic course of events and move towards a solution. South Africa was 
also to be called upon to comply with certain minimum and vital demands 
of eliminating discrimination. The imposition of sanctions and the denial 
of economic and technical assitance to South Africa, naturally should not 
preclude the necessary humanitarian assistance to the victims of apartheid. 
The Report is thus an objective analysis of the prevailing racial sit uation 
in South Africa. Its recommendations are universal, unfettered by any 

“influence or extraneous factors such as the Cold war, and are patterned to 
eliminate injustice, relieve racial tension and effect a peaceful settlement 
if it is still possible in South Africa. 


Pan-Africanism : A discussion 
R. C. Pradhan 


In RECENT times, the Pan-African movement has received the attention 


of many scholars, publicists and the like. Although a number of investiga- 
tions have been carried out, that have highlighted many hidden facets of 
this movement, nevertheless, much remains to be done as new dimensions 
are continually being added to it. The book under review attempts to study 
the problems and prospects of Pan-Africanism and as such is a welcome 
addition to the ever-growing literature on the subject. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the papers included in this study lack 
scholarly detachment. At most, it can be said that they ably present a view- 
point: that the Pan-African movement has no future. The central theme 
‘of the study is as follows : 

“Divided by internal quarrels, absorbed in local issues, weakened by 
disputes between neighbours, prone to sudden arbitrary acts of Govern- 
ment under leaders trembling on the brink of revolt from groups among 
their own followers, the African States are likely to find it increasingly difficult 
to enlist the sympathy of the world at large in their aims or to maintain a 
common unity of action among themselves.” (p. 24) 

_ An examination of the validity of this thesis calls for a review of the 
Pan-African movement—of its genesis, problems and prospects. 


Genesis of Pan-Africanism 


Movements towards regional or continental integration have been 
almost a universal phenomenon in recent times. The need for such a move- 
ment was felt and its progress facilitated by factors like the greater inter- 
dependence among the nations, the increase in the means of communication, 
a better realisation of the dangers of extreme nationalism. Admittedly, on 
the conceptual level such a movement is laudable, for it promises to bring 
“about better understanding among the people of a particular region. How- 
ever, in practice, such movements have not always yielded good results. 
For example, pan-Americanism has provided the United States with a forum 
which the latter has consistently used for the suppression of the progressive 
and democratic forces in the Western hemisphere. Similarly, the movement 
‘for Western European unity has caused genuine concern among some 
‘sections of world public opinion, for ali these countries have a colonialist 
past and once they unite, their capacity to pressurise, at times even to black- 
‘mail, the economically weaker sections of the world. community, would be, 


“Inter-State Relations in Africa, edited by Dennis Austin and Hans N. Weiler, Freiburg 
- Br ties 105pp. 
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to say the least, tremeridous. 

Viewed in this context, two distinctive features of the Pan-African 
movement come to the fore. 

First, it is a movement for the unity of peoples who have suffered hu- 
militation and oppression under the colonial powers. Even today the ex- 
colonial powers are trying not only to maintain but also to strengthen their 
grip over their former colonies through economic and other means. Natu- 
rally, unlike Pan-Americanism and the Western European unity-movements, 
Pan African Unity has no aggressive design or posture. It is rather an 
expression of the will and determination of the oppressed people to be left 
to themselves to choose their own way of life. 

Secondly, it strives to unite various countries whose frontiers were 
not demarcated on any rational and ethnical basis but to suit to the conveni- 
ence of the colonial powers. Thus the best way to avoid constant border 
skirmishes is to unite the people of Africa under a single authority. Thus 
some sort of a continental arrangement is much more needed in Africa than 
in any other part of the world. 


Past History 


The pan-African movement has a long and chequered career. The first 
Pan-African Congress was held in 1900 on the initiative of Du Bois—an 
American Negro. It was followed by a number of such congresses. They 
tried to mobilise world public opinion in regard to the problem of the 
liberation of Africa. They, however, could not make much headway owing 
primarily to the obstinacy of the colonial powers. Nevertheless, they in- 
jected a sense of awareness among the African people regarding the need 
for unity. 

The Second World War which gave a shattering blow to imperialism, 
created a new sense of urgency for continental unity. The Fifth Pan-African 
Congress was held in Manchester in 1947. Unlike the previous conferences, 
the conference was dominated by leaders coming from Africa itself. Kwame 
Nkrumah and Jomo Kenyatta emerged from the conference as fighters for 
the liberation of Africa. 

However, it was not until 1957 when Ghana became independent that 
the Pan-African movement gathered momentum. “The independence of 
Ghana is meaningless unless it is linked with a total liberation of the African 
continent”, declared President Nkrumah on the occasion of Ghana’s inde- 
pendence in 1957. On another occasion he put the same idea in a more 
emphatic way: - 

‘In Ghana, we regard our independence as meaningless, unless we 
are able to use the freedom that goes with it to help other African people 
to be free and independent, to liberate the entire continent of Africa from 
foreign domination, and ultimately to establish a union of African States.” 
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Subsequently, he called for the All African People’s Conference and the 
Conference of the Independent States of Africa which brought together al- 
most all the prominent African leaders to a common forum and injected in 
them a sense of continental unity and purposiveness. African States started 
working as a group at the U.N. All this went well till 1960. 

In 1960 two events occurred which led to a great schism among the 
African States. One was the independence of the French colonies which 
started pursuing a pro-Western policy in their international dealings. The 
second was the independence of the Belgian Congo and the subsequent 
developments therein. All this led to the creation of two groups in Africa: 
the Monorovia and the Casablanca: The former being the representatives 
of the forces of decadence and the latter those of progress and peace. Un- 
doubtedly, this schism among the African states damaged the cause of conti- 
nental unity and liberation. By mid-1963, it dawned upon the African States 
that this disunity benifited none but the imperialists and this led to the for- 
mation of the Organisation of African Unity in May 1963 at Addis Ababa. 


The O.A.U. at Work 


No doubt, the formation of the Organisation of African Unity was a 
milestone on the road to continental unity. Already it has been subjected to 
serious challenges and the imperialist powers have made every effort to 
withhold the tide of continental unity in Africa. The crisis in the Congo 
presented an opportunity to discredit the O.A U. and thus to disrupt the 
movement for continental unity. It is true that the O.A.U. could not achieve 
any effective success in the Congo: it could neither bring about national 
conciliation nor prevent outside interference. However, it cannot be gain- 
said that it put Tshombe and his supporters on the defensive and forced them 
to take some necessary measures. 

The other paramount problem on which the O.A.U. has devoted much 
of its time, energy and resources is that of continental liberation. Here, the 
O.A.U. has worked on two fronts. On the one hand, it is extending assis- 
tance to all the liberation movements going on in Africa. On the other, 
it has tried to mobilise world public opinion in favour of the liberation move- 
ments. 


Future Prospects 


What then are the prospects of African unity ? Nkrumah’s idea of 
the United States of Africa does not seem to be an immediate possibility. Not 
that the arguments he has advanced in its favour are unsound: they are not. 
However, there are innumerable obstacles on the way of African unity, the 
most formidable being the vested interests, both national and international. 
The West has derided the African movement for unity and is trying todo 
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everything to disrupt it, and one cannot say that these efforts have always 
met with failure. 

However, the most important new trend in Africa today is for socialism. 
African socialism has become almost a watchword for Africa. True, there 
has been no serious attempt to define the concept of African socialism 
which could be followed by all the African States. However, the need for 
rapid development and industrialisation has left the African States with no 
other alternative but to take to the socialist road. Even a person like Senghor 
of Senegal has been forced to talk of African socialism. The greater the pace 
of Africa towards a socialist society, the brighter would be the chances of 
African unity. For by taking to a socialist path the vested interests will 
be left with far less scope to stand in the way of unity and the different 
African states would find a modus vivendi to work together towards the 
implementation of continental unity. 

To conclude, it could be said that Africa is moving on the road of 
continental unity. The road may be long and difficult, the pace of unity 
may be slow and feeble, yet the prospect for continental unity does not appear 
to be as bleak as it does to some of the contributors to the study under 
review. It is not difficult to agree with Nkrumah when he says : ‘‘The forces 
that unite us are stronger than those which divide us.” 


Book Reviews, 





Africa—A Subjective View by David Nicol, Longmans and Ghana Universities Press, 
Accra, 1964, 88 pp. 


Most of the books thai have been published recently on Africa deal mainly with the 
problems of economic development. There are not so many books dealing with African 
Universities, Public Services and writers. The book by Dr. Nicol, an African academi- 
cian, is a significant contribution to the contemporary literature on Africa. 


The book is a collection of five lectures by Dr. Nicol, originally delivered in the 
series ‘Aggrey-Fraser-Guggisburg Memorial Lectures’, at the University of Ghana, 
Aggrey, Fraser and Guggisburg were the founders of Achimota, out of which the present 
University of Ghana has grown. They made substantial contributions to the education- 
al process which produced those citizens and politicians of Ghana who freed their coun- 
try and then, in a tidal way, the major part of the African continent. The heritage of these 
three in modern Africa are examined by Dr. Nicol, Principal of Fourth Bay College, 
Sierra Leone. 

The five Jectures included in this book are ‘Our Politicians’, ‘Our Critics and Lovers’, 
‘Our Universities’, ‘Our Public Services’, and ‘Our Writers’. 

In the first lecture, the author examines the background and outlook of African 
Parliamentarians and Heads of State, as revealed by their speeches, articles, autobio- 
graphies and through the author’s personal acquaintance with some of them. By and large, 
the views of these leaders dominate the thinking and actions of the countrymen of their 
respective states. 

Pan-Africanism is a concept that is better understood by educated men and poli- 
ticians. Itis only through intensive propaganda that the majority of Africans understand 
what it means. The crux of the problem is that people are agreed on the desirability 
of African Unity and Pan-Africanism, and that the main points of difference are on the 
rate at which it can be achieved and the fear of domination by any particular leader- or 
country. 

What should be done for the practical achievement of African unity ? The best 
way is “to begin with practica] and economic things close at heel and both should meet 
on the firm basis of a stable secretariat”. (p.13) A parliament of African states, the au- 
thor suggests, would be a practical realisation of all the hopes and ideals which lie dormant 
in the breast of every educated African. The Addis Ababa conference of the Heads of 
African States, has converted this dream into a reality. It has, in fact, brought into 
existence a ‘Parliament of African States’. 

The next lecture on ‘Our Critics and Lovers’ is an attempt to examine why the edu- 
cated African is such an obnoxious and distasteful figure to many European writers, as 
portrayed in fact or in fiction. Three great examples—Albert Schweitzer, Joyce Cary 
and Graham Greene—have been chosen to illustrate this lecture. 

Schweitzer became a symbol and an inspiration to all who wished to protect Africa 
against man’s inhumanity to man. It is for this symbolic power and not for his attitude or 
achievements that he merits the gratitude of the discerning African, maintains the author. 
This, however, in the reviewer’s opinion, perhaps does not take full cognisance of Sehweit: 
zer’s tremendous sacrifices for the sake of the suffering Africans. 
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While Graham Greene had “affection for the uneducated African”, Cary’s love of 
Africa and things African was “detached and dispassionate”. Towards the end, he re- 
marks, “in its polished form of adult courtesy, combined as- this is, with appreciation, 
admiration and understanding, our critics, white, yellow or black, can still be our best 
lovers”. (p.31) 


As a distinguished academician, Dr. Nicol’s remarks about African Universities, 
are noteworthy. The special duties of a university, in an independent African country, 
apart from the established and universal ones recognised in the world of learning are : 
(1) It must provide the highly skilled manpower necessary for the running of that country, 
(2) It has a tremendous responsibility towards the other steps in the educational ladder, 
as for example, training of teachers and evolving a uniform system of examinations etc., 
(3) It has a duty to study, publish and propagate al] possible aspects of local African his- 
tory and art, (4) It should provide a body of specialists who help with advice, in the 
solution of national problems, and (5) It should provide facilities for studying and taking 
external degrees and to initiate extension activities. (pp 45-47) These indeed, are worth- 
while pursuits for African universities, if they want to be of service to the African commu- 
nity. 

The author then turns his searchlight to the African Public Service. Local govern- 
ments, Public corporations and the Armed Forces are discussed in this lecture. In Africa, 
a great many of the senior positions are still held by expatriates (overseas officers). 
While recognising their utility in the transitional period, he warns, that “they (overseas 
officers) must not be used, however, as an excuse to postpone facing the realities of the 
responsibilities of African independence’’. 


Although “they are now truly serving, instead of governing as before”, Dr. Nicol 
advocates the need for a pruning to suit the needs of the changed situations. 


In the last lecture, the author examines some basic underlying postulates of African 
literature and discusses Negritude in some detail. 


What is Negritude? It is ‘‘an assertion of the good things in Negro culture. It 
emphasises past and present racial persecution, more because it desires a change than 
because it wants revenge. It emphasises the loneliness of the Negro in a White world, 
anxious that all the influences which bear on him from-all sides, should not suppress and 
suffocate his individuality.” (p.76) 


The book is not as subjective as the title suggests. The author tries to be objective 
in his analysis. He makes a critical but judicious assessment of the contemporary 
scene and suggests remedial measures for many of the evils afflicting his continent. The 
perspective is never lost sight of though he is “an African born and bred”. 


K. Raman Pillai 


Nepal and the East India Company by B.D. Sanwal, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1965, 345 pp. Price Rs.20°00. 


This book is a welcome addition to the existing literature on the history of mo- 
dern Nepal which is by no means too abundant and competent. Having briefly introdu- 
ced the geography, the people and the early history of Nepal in the first few chapters, the 
author devotes eighteen long chapters to an exhaustive study of the relations of Nepal 
with East India Company and the attitude of the Company towards Nepal. From the 
consideration of securing the Company’s commercial interests in Nepal to the objective 
of protecting India’s northern border against individual miscreants or a hostile state, the 
story of the Company’s attempts to achieve its objectives through military vicissitudes 
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and diplomatic tactics have been unfolded by the author with admirable competence. 
The Nepalese attitude of suspicion towards the Company and fear of its might 
along with a desire throughout to assert Nepal’s freedcm of action and initiative has 
been well brought out. 

The Company’s pclicy towards Nepal has been examined in the context of her policy 
towards the native states'in general. Nepal being on the border, she was outside the sys- 
tem of “‘subsidiary alliances’? under which most cf the “internal” states had been brought. 
Therefore, the Company’s policy vis-a-vis Nepal was not to annex her, nor to interfere 
too much in her internal affairs. B. H. Hodgson, the Company’s Resident in Nepal from 
1833 to 1843, had tended to interfere in the internal affairs because he had come to know 
too much about Nepal and had been given a free hand by the Governor General. But 
with the replacement of Auckland by Ellenborough as Governor General, the policy 
of interference was firmly checked. The objectives of the Company’s policy towards 
Nepal henceforth were: (1) Not to interfere in her internal affairs or annex her unless 
some developments within her threatened to disturb the peace at the border; (2) to 
secure greater facilities for trade and commerce with her; (3) to check petty frontier 
robberies ; and (4) to secure the extradition of criminals without involving it with 
the question of political refugees from Nepal. 


The book has special merits because substantive portions of it are based on the 
Company’s archival records and because it is written by a person who belongs to the 
area adjoining Nepal. The chapter on the sources of Nepalese history and the appen- 
dices are valuable. It is on the whole a balanced study, and much more competent 
than the one by K. C. Choudhury published a few years ago and covering largely the 
same period. 

One would wish, however, that the author had made use of Nepali sources too which 
are now adequately available. Sole reliance on the British sources is perhaps responsible 
for some mistakes creeping in as regards important names, e.g., Ram Bahadur instead of 
Ran Bahadur (pp. 48-49). Further, one would expect as responsible a writer as the present 
one to be more careful while making an observation such as the following, irrespective 
of its factual correctness: ‘‘Present day Nepal has thus absorbed a great deal from India 
but India has taken little from Nepal except the Gorkha soldiers whom she keeps mainly 
on her frontiers” (p. 4). Besides, it would not be entirely correct to say that there has 
been no Islamic or Persian influence on administration of Nepal (p. 54). A study of Nepal’s 
legal code and old administrative system reveals the presence of a large number of Persian .. 
terms and institutions. (e.g., Ain, Kazi, Kachehri, Goswara, Daftar-Khana, Munshi-Khana 
etc.) Mannerisms of the Rana court were also said to resemble those of the Mughals 
to some extent. 

Satish Kumar 


Peace-Making and the Settlement with Japan by Frederick S. Dunn, Princeton University 
Press, 210 pp. 


One of the important problems that confronted the Big Powers soon after the end of 
the Second World War was peace-making with their former enemies. The process of 
peace-making was very much complicated by the mounting international tensions that 
arose out of the cold war politics. The peace settlement with Japan which was attempted 
during 1947-1951 was profoundly affected by such significant events as the establishment 
of the People’s Republic of China and the Korean war. Japan came to be enmeshed so 
much in the vortex of power politics that she was considered as a “‘prize in the race” between 
the two power blocs. In such a situation where the choices for a peace settlement were 
many and the certainty about the success of the choice made was not clear, the process 
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of peace-making became all the more complex. The final draft of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty was, however, a compromise which fulfilled to a great extent the demands of the 
countries and groups involved in it. Dr. Dunn’s scholarly work characterised by apene- 
trating analysis and careful research is an outstanding contribution to the study of the 
Peace-Settlement with Japan. The author has brought to bear upon this invaluable work, 
his rich experience as a specialist in the field of policy-making, and the benefits of the access 
he had to the archives of the U.S. State Department. 


In the opening chapters, Dr. Dunn discusses the motives that lay behind the U.S. 
policy towards Japan. As the U.S.A. played the major role in defeating Japan. in the 
Second World War, she had a dominant voice in the formulation of policies during the 
occupation period. Although the U.S.A. started with a policy of firm adherence to the 
post-surrender directive which was punitive in nature, subsequently she camet o adopt a 
policy of realpolitik towards Japan—a policy of suppressing hostile feelings against Japan 
and building her up as an ally in the Pacific. Analysing the causes of this change in the 
American attitude towards Japan, Dr. Dunn says that it was necessitated not so much 
by strategic considerations as by economic considerations. To support this view, he 
says that even after the establishment of the People’s Republic of China and the outbreak 
of the Korean war there was difference of opinion among the U.S. policy-makers regarding 
the position of Japan in the global strategy and that a punitive peace for Japan at that 
time was not altogether ruled out. But the fact is that while the American statesmen were 
keen on lessening the U.S. economic commitment to Japan, they were not however blind 
to the strategic gains that accrued from that step. They were convinced that an econo- 
mically prostrate Japan would be more amenable to internal disorder and external threat. 
Thus the strategic consideration was an integral part of the U.S. policy towards Japan, 
and John Foster Dulles saw no conflict between U.S. interests and a magnanimous peace 
for Japan. But the Pacific Allies, namely Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines 
had misgivings about the change in the U.S. attitude towards Japan. The U.S.A. had 
to convince them of the strategic need for keeping Japan on their side. It is inconceivable 
that the U.S. could have got their support for the peace treaty by merely harping upon 
economic considerations. Even at the time of the signing of the peace treaty, the Pacific 
Allies, despite their bilateral Security Pacts with the U.S. A. were as much apprehensive 
of a Japanese resurgence as of a threat from either the Soviet Union or China. 


In the concluding chapters, the author discusses the security and the power-structure 
in the Pacific. His analysis of Japan’s position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and China is 
revealing. His statement that ‘China would be uneasy if Russia should succeed in getting 
control over Japan” has been borne out by the reported Chinese support to the caims of 
Japan over the Kurile Islands. His caution that when China becomes a nuclear power, 
the U.S. military positions in the Pacific world would be seriously compromised has also 
come out to be true. 

K. V. Kesavan 


Asian Revolutionary : The Life of Sen Katayama by Hymon Kublin, Princeton University 
Press, 1964. 


Sen Katayama has a unique place in the history of modern revolution. A rebel 
with a cause, he devoted his life to social struggle. A great revolutionary, Sen Katayama 
in theoretical brilliance, social action and dedication to the cause he had undertaken to 
fight for, can be compared to other revolutionaries of the highest calibre like Lenin. 


The purpose of the author, as he himself states, is to provide a complete account. 
of such a man. This has been necessitated because of the inadequate understanding by 
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scholars, of the first thirty-five years of Katayama’s life. Further, even Katayama’s auto- 
biography is.silent on the earlier years of his life, a period when he had only the “delirium 
of youth” and nothing else to catch the attention of the people. 


Thus the author has attempted to give more than usual attention to- Katayama’ s 
early years as well as his later and more easily documented political career. 


Born a son of thé Yabuki family on January 8, 1860 in Hatdeki village in Japan, 
Sen Katayama had unpleasant experiences in childhood. His father’s estrangement 
with his mother created indelible impressions on the nascent mind- of Katayama. But 
he refused to resign himself to a life of toil and broke the social and psychological fetters 
which held him in captivity for some time. The author has given a vivid and sympathetic 
account of this part of Katayama’s life. 


The author is equally correct in his account of Katayama’s early struggle to secure 
an education. Katayama’s study at primary school, his visit to Tokyo to enrol himself 
in an University etc., are faithfully recorded by the author. 


Katayama’s quest for knowledge took him to America, where he distinguished him- 
self as a diligent student and a creative writer. It was during his stay in America that he 
came to understand the phlosophy of socialism, and it was Lassalle’s socialism which _ 
excited his interest. This stirred his enthusiasm and he began writing articles and bro- 
chures and more than that it started a life which later made him a renowned socialist. 


The author’s narration of Katayama’s return to Japan, his political activity in the 
trade unions, his fight for democracy and equality are all well-documented. 


The author’s obectivity is somewhat blurred only when he discusses Katayama’s 
role in the international communist movement. But perhaps this is more due to the 
non-availability of certain research material rather than deliberate misrepresentation. 


Sen Katayama was pioneer in the field of social reformin Meiji Japan and his achi- 
evements when viewed in the context of thé difficulties he had to face, are praiseworthy. 
He held a reputation as a social theoretician and he was also respected by the communists 
allover the world as an unyielding internationalist. As the author rightly puts it, “Having 
no other consuming interests or occupation, he had worked under the Red Flag in study 
groups, political parties, trade unions, international congresses and in the very streets of 
the four continents”. 

In 1933 after a decade of selfless service to the cause of the international commu- 
nist movement he died in Moscow. Stalin was one of the pall bearers. : 

The author has made an honest attempt to paint the portrait of this revolutionary 
who once wrote the following magic words which have the power of inspiring every revo- 
lutionary who fights for social justice and human happiness : 

“The people are silent. I willbe the advocate of this silence. Iwill speak for the 
dumb, I will speak for the silent ones. I will interpret their stammerings; I will inter- 
pret the grumblings, the tumults of the crowd, the complaints, the cries of men who have 
been so degraded by suffering and ignorance to voice their wrong. I willbe the world 
of the people. I willbe the bleeding mouth from which the gag has been snatched. I 
will say everything.” 

An excellent biography. 


K.N. Rama Chandran 
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Soviets in Internationa] Organisations—Changing- Policy Toward Developing Countries, 
1953-63 by Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Princeton University Press, 1964, 380 pp. 


Rubinstein’s book is concerned with the changing attitudes and behaviour of 
Soviet Union in the specialised agencies and regional economic commissions of the 
United Nations. 


The author has made a throrugh examination of summary records of Economic 
and Social Council, the Technical Assistance Committee, the Internationa] Labour 
Organisation, the International Atomic Energy Agency and the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East in order to study the Soviet attitude towards these organi- 
sations. The author has also studied the writings by Soviet scholars on the U.N. 
organisations. The author has assumed that changes in interpretations by 
Soviet scholars would reflect changes in the behaviour and attitudes of Soviet 
Union in international organisations. Also extensive interviews with Soviet 
representatives were had in New York, Geneva, New Delhi, Bangkok, Tokyo and 
Vienna to gain insight into the attitude of the Soviet representatives in international 
organisations and in international secretariats. 


In the first part of the book, the author deals with the Stalin era. The author is 
of the opinion that Soviet Union joined the U.N. as an act of accomodation, not out 
of conviction, and the author mentions that Soviet Union at that time failed to promote 
Soviet interests through international organisations. In all the discussions, in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, on unemployment in underdeveloped countries, etc., the 
Soviet Union defended the world’s working class. 


Moscow opposed the efforts of U.N. of promoting multilateral aggreements on 
trade, contending that bilateralism ensures equality between the parties and upholds 
sovereignty of the nations. The Soviet Union stressed in the pertinent auxiliary bodies 
of U.N. that underdeveloped countries should be given technical assistance for invest- 
ment in heavy industry. This did not find favour with the West. Soviet officials probed 
into the defects of the legacy of the West and placed on it the responsibility for the 
prevalent degraded conditions of the underdeveloped countries. The Soviet Union 
opposed direct international investment stating that it led to political interference. 
It used to its advantage the history of the international investments of the: West 
which is replete with greed and exploitation and degradation of the working class. 
The Soviet Union favoured giving loans and credits under conditions that minimised 
exploitation and political interference. 


Prior to 1951-52, Soviet Union viewed the U.N. primarily in a negative. light, 
says the author. He forgets that the West had given the Soviet Union sufficient reasons 
for such a stand. The author complains that Moscow preferred to render its aid in 
Expanded Programmes of Technical Aid on bilateral basis. He cites the example that 
when plans of construction of the Technological Institute at Bombay to be aided 
through the Unesco by the Soviet Union were approved by the U.N., Moscow 
sought to conduct further negotiations with the Indian Government bilaterally. The 
Soviet Union, obviously, does not wish to lose the prestge which it gains when giving 
direct and bilateral aid. Besides, the Soviet Union wants to give aid according to its 
own light and according to the recepient country’s needs as it sees them. 


The author mentions that a continuing source of Soviet dissatisfaction is the 
limited employment of Soviet experts by the U.N. Extended Programme of Technical 
Assistance. The Soviet Union wants the latter to use more znd more Soviet experts 
to create a favourable Soviet image in underdeveloped countries. But the author 
supports the U.N. view of explaining some difficulties the U.N. is supposed to have in 
using more Soviet experts. Soviet moves for befriending the underdeveloped countries 
began in the United Nations, the author points out. 
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The author complains that unconvertible rouble contributions by the Soviet Union 
are a headache to the U.N., but the author does not discuss the reasons behind this 
practice of the Soviets. 

Knowledge of the image of the United Nations which the Soviet leaders hold 
and present to their people is important for an understanding of Soviet attitudes 
towards international organisations. But the author examines this subject only to 
find faults with the Soviet representatives. 

The author traces the behaviour of Soviet Union in the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, in the World Health Organisation and the Soviet 
position on the use of volunteer workers in United Nations technical programmes. 
The author is hostile to Soviet behaviour. 

The Soviet Union criticised the proposal for the establishment of the so-called 
Peace-Corps proposed by United States under the auspices of United Nations as 
reminiscent of missionaries who arrived is Asia and Africa during the period of colonial 
conquest. It may be noted here that missionaries came not because of any govern- 
ment policy pursued by the nation but out of religious feelings. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East was 
established in March 1947. The Soviet Union paid close attention to the structure 
and operating procedure of the new organisation, but it was run in a manner which 
kept the USSR highly dissatisfied. 

The author deals in detail with the educational and informational programmes 
in the Soviet Union which are handled by the All Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Poilitical and Scientific Knowledge, an organisation established to transmit official 
views on contemporary development from leaders to the average citizen. 

Speaking about the neutralists in the Fifth Congress of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions in Moscw in December 1961, Khrushchov said, the author quotes: 
If today you are against Communism, tomorrow you will have nowhere to go, tomor- 
row you will have to come to Communism.” Soviet policy, obviously, is framed to 
realise this idea. 

According to the book, Soviet policy in international organisations may be classi- 
fied into three periods: first stage, 1945to 1953 during which political and security 
considerations were narrowly constructed; second stage, 1953 to 1960, initiated by the 
decision to contribute to United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assis- 
tance, and third stage, 1960 to present day, during which the Soviet Union aspires to 
bend international organisations to Soviet purposes. 

The author suggests that under the present circumstances Western attempts to 
convince the Soviet Union that international organisations are to its interests are fore- 
doomed to failure. The author also warns that efforts on the part of the Western 
countries to dominate, to dictate policy, to bend international organisations to 
narrow political objectives will result in widening the gulf between the Western and 
neutralist countries. The developed countries can only favourably influence the deve- 
lopments in underdeveloped countries; they can no longer oppose or dictate them. 

Though not entirely above usual Western prejudices, on the whole, Rubinstein’s 
book is highly informative and should prove useful to all students of the subject. 


D.C. Kamoji 
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Partition of the Punjab by Satya M. Rai—Asia Publishing House, 304 pp. Price Rs. 25. 


Study of the after effects of the partition of India on a regional basis should be wel- 
come for its own sake, more so if it forms part of a pattern wherein both the Punjab and 
Bengal are included. The present work deals comprehensively with the northern part 
leaving the challenge regarding Bengal to be taken up by someone else. That such specia- 
lised treatment of the subject fills a greatly-felt need cannot be exaggerated, especially 
when no authentic history of this nature is available. The task faced by Mrs. Rai is enor- 
mous and despite the hazards of writing on contemporaneous events, that she could so 
skilfully delve into the socio-politico-economic complex of developments and analyse the 
diverse forces responsible for the catastrophe and also project the problems consequent 
to it, is no mean effort. 


Although quite a lot has been written, of late, on recent history particularly on the 
subject of partition, most of it belongs to polemical literature and can hardly, there- 
fore, be described as a contribution to knowledge. The book under review claims to be 
objective in its approach. 


An easy answer to the question, what led to partition is found in the emergence of 
communalism. But what led to communalism is not so easy to explain. Perhaps, no 
single factor would be satisfying. Mrs. Rai places greater emphasis on the economic 
forces. But in the absence of a spelled out case the meaning is lost. ““Communalism is the 
product of a backward economy and ideology”’ she says and suggests that “‘it can be rooted 
out only with progressive economic development and education in the country”. Now, 
this appears to be a gross over-simplification of facts in the face of psychological factors 
involved in the development of social phenomenon. To trace all social and political forms 
to economic causes tends to make the attempt one-sided. Emotions and sentiments are 
not to be underscored in a study of what are called ‘forces’ in society. This, of course, is 
a minor point. The more important point is that Punjab being the most prosperous 
state in India would have suffered communalism of the worst sort ! 


Generally we are apt to believe, on the author’s testimony also, that an inherent 
„antagonism in Coupland’s terms, a British policy of.‘divide et impera’ and the Muslim 
urge for self-determination based on the theory of the rights of minorities, led to the divi- 
sion of the sub-continent. Partition of Bengal in 1905 was a prelude to the surgical ope- 
ration of 1947. The author accepts all this but adds contradictory statements. Initially, 
it is maintained that “while attempts were made to strengthen cultural ties between the 
two communities, equal emphasis was not laid on social and political factors”. A little 
later we come across the assertion that the Muslims “felt the blow more severely in the 
educational and cultural spheres”, which of the two should be given credence is left unex- 
plored. 


Separate electorates, no doubt, gave impetus to the separatist movement and fanned 
the fire of communalism; it would be difficult to put the blame on revivalism for ‘the im- 
passable gulf? between the two communities. Revivalism with all its pejorative conno- 
tations in pseudo-progressive literature was a symptom and not the disease. And if we 
admit that Tilak ‘‘never intended to cause any offence to the Muslims”, why was it not that 
Hindu orthodoxy should have combined with Muslim orthodoxy to defeat the common 
enemy, the British. Surely, the causes behind these obvious happenings were far more 
intricate than the author has been able to scan. Rajni Palme Dutt’s theme, alluded to 
corroborate, is open to serious objections. Could it not be said that the Muslim dispo- 
sition to look to Mecca and Medina for inspiration and their refusal to mix with ‘Kafirs’ 
was not all an unconvincing ground for their perennial rift with the Hindus. The strong 
Muslim tendencies of the period to think in terms of “alienness’ to this land have been, I 
suspect, deliberately overlooked. So, if Sir Syed did what he did, he was only express- 
ing the innate Muslim desire to tule India. ~” 
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In fact several mistakes are accountable for reapeating common history and accep- 
ting what is misleadingly called ‘the radical approach’. No fresh light seems to have been 
shed on “factors and events” and one looks in vain to get a straight answer to questions. 
For instance, some evidence of muddle is seen in the use of terms like ‘bourgeoisie’ in 
the context of national upsurge. Page 10 is the most confusing. JI cannot help quoting: 
“In india the conditions were favourable to the growth of communalism because big busi- 
ness, the money lenders and landlords were largely Hindus” and the “prevalent politi- 
cal and communal atmosphere led them (the Muslims) into a communal way of thinking 
as “a circumscribed capitalism produces the conditons under which communalism or some 
parallel form of group discord, flourished ...’? W. C. Smith has been, obviously, dragged 
in to support a case that does not stand the test of reason. Economic conflict between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, ifat all there was, could only be implicit in the situation. There 
are no signs of it on the surface. The predominant factor was the politics. That the 
Muslim league leadership ‘twas concerned only with their own selfish and narrow interests” 
and wanted Pakistan so that “they could have a free field for development and exploi- 
tation” is not only a stern judgement on the motivations of an organisation but also a 
strange twist to history. Again on the next page, the author maintains that “the people 
of this area (i.e. Hindus and Muslims including Sikhs, I presume) regarded themselves 
as a distinct nationality” and this precipitated the Pakistan proposal. Should we then 
reject the fact that the U.P. Muslims felt a greater hostility to Hindus than the Punjab 
Muslims. In fact, in the Punjab there was greater kinship between the two than in U.P. 
And much of the sentimental explosion came from Aligarh where a Muslim University 
worked as the arsenal for the fight. Punjab, undoubtedly, had a majority of Muslim popu- 
lation but that is no reason to suppose disunity. 


Dr. Rai’s delineation of “The Punjab as a major factor” in the partition scheme is 
more objective and fair. Here in the treatment of the Punjab politics between 1919 and 
1947 the grip on the subject is firm. Of particular interest is the attempt to understand the 
attitude of the Sikhs to the partition plan. At the Round Table Conference in 1931 they 
demanded ‘a territorial rearrangement’ for the sake of consolidation of the Sikh population. 
Getting no success Master Tara Singh in 1943 demanded an‘Azad Punjab’ to protect the Sikhs 
from Muslim domination. Clearly, the Akali demand was to counter the Pakistan demand 
put forth by the Muslim League. Mr Jinnah tried to disrupt Hindu-Sikh unity by making 
an offer of an autonomous Sikh province within the State of Pakistan. The Akali Jeader 
felt tempted to negotiate a settlement with the League. But in the meantime the adminis- 
trative situation in the province was passing out of control. With this came the June 3 
Plan providing for a truncated India involving the division of the Punjab and Bengal. 
The author holds that such a dispensation was disastrous in so far as it did not solve the 
communal problem, instead it multiplied problems. In its wake came the hostile relations 
between the two sovereign States—India and Pakistan. Unfortunately for us, the British 
had succeeded in their designs. If wind was sown, whirlwind had to be reaped. 


To me it appears that the author has done wellin Chapter IX where a detailed and 
comprehensive discussion over the different facets of the question of the Punjabi Suba, a 
problem that stands at the centre of thelocal politics. The various reactionsto the demand 
have been carefully examined and the claims and counter claims of different factions have 
been weighed in the context of the States Reorganisation Committee Report. The impli- 
cations of the question have been all brought out to achieve clarity in our thinking on the 
issue. The conclusion is unequivocal: “Needless to say that a linguistic state would lose 
its meaning and purpose unless steps are taken to check the fissiparous tendencies of commu- 
nalism and sectarianism”. The die has been cast, to the relief of those who would prefer 
unity amongst the people, in favour of a bilingual state with of course, all the necessary 
_ safeguards to preserve the distinct Sikh culture. 


Dr. Rai’s approach has been throughout nationalistic. She takes a balanced view 
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of Hindu-Sikh conflicts and believes that one should not be oblivious of the factors that 
unite the twe communities. Religious sentiment, she warns, might be exploited by interes- 
ted parties that want to sow the seeds of discord amongst them. Even the Congress dabbles 
in communal politics in the State. “The shadow of partition still looms large in the State.” 
Much depends on how the situation is handled by the political leadership. 


M.M. Sankhdher 


Educational] Planning and National Integration by G. Ramanathan, Asia Publishing House, 
1965, 252 pp. Price Rs 25-00. 


Education is the most potent and vital instrument for achieving national integra- 
tion through a gradual process of eliminating the roots of dissension and separatism in 
impressionable minds, before they get corrupted by the vicious atmosphere. Hence the 
need to direct educational policy towards that purpose. But the framework within 
which it works must recognise, what G.Ramanathan calls, ‘‘the freedom of the individual 
to develop the utmost of his capacity’’, consistent with social welfare, which is “the nu- 
cleus of the concept of democracy”. Whether adequate educational planning, meeting the 
requirements of individual and society, has been done, is an open question. The author, 
however, suggests three lines of action to “allay anxieties . . . regarding national unity”. 


First, the educational system while accepting the “interconnection between educa- 
tion and employment” as an inescapable phenomenon, must free the former from the 
latter’s domination, The equation between the two, the author shows is a source from 
which the “spirit of scramble” draws is strength. Other contributing factors being the 
the continued respectability conferred by recruitment through competitive examinations, 
the yawning gap between the number of jobs available and the number of competitors, 
and the scarcity of alternative employment. Even where the last is available, it is regula- 
ted by the process of competitive recruitment. Though widely accepted, the process 
aiming at scooping off the top layer of academic merit, is a legacy from the past and not 
suited to the structure of a welfare state which must “‘see that all people are suitably employ- 
ed’. The underlying thesis of the scooping-off-the-layer method, that “material reward 
in the form of salary and power should be proportional to merit, is unsound”, says the 
author. Instead a ‘“‘balanced salary structure with stability”, is what is needed. 

This brings us to the next logical step in combating the spiteful legacy: integrating 
education with the life and culture of the people. This is closely related to the language 
question, as language plays a vital role in the life and culture of a nation. The language 
problem involves the question of a common language and that of the medium of instruc- 
tion. Any discussion of the former involves the question of official language. Hence 
“the ultimate need of the same language functioning as the common language and as the 
official language has found expression in the concept of national language”. Unless Hindi 
can perform the real function of the national language, by way of satisfying the criteria 
of “universality” and “universal effectiveness”, no legislative measures can help allaying 
the grievances of the South. The basic requirements of a national language laid down by 
the author, are indispensable, though it is hard to concede the premise : “‘inaction or drift 
is far less.harmful than wrong action’. The underlying assumption that “time is not of | 
essence”, if allowed to guide the language policy, may as well aggravate the existing 
situation. Time is certainly of significance: though caution, foresight and tact must be 
its guardian angels. Whatever the nature of the language controversy, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that it should “cease to be an extraneous conditioning factor on the . 
educational system”. i 
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This brings us to reorientating the educational system with a view to relieving it of 
“dead weight of tradition” and rebuilding through the universities a new cultural renais- 
sance. A close coordination between various education departments and universities 
is necessitated to promote adequate curricula for the High School, Higher Secondary 
School and the University. The author suggests a Bureau of Education whcih will study 
and investigate ‘‘current problems of education, both theoretical and practical”, and 
which will provide “expert information” for the administrative authorities and also “‘prac- 
tical guidance for teachers’’. 


Ramesh Jaura 
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NEWS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Three-Continents Solidarity Conference of 
the Peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 


` M. Kalimullah 


THE first Solidarity Conference of the Peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America scheduled to be held in Havana from January 3 to 10, [966 will be 
a landmark in the history of the peoples fighting for independence, peace 
and a better life. 

The struggle of the people against imperialism and colonialism is as 
old as imperialism itself. People deprived of their independence have never 
reconciled with their slavery. In spite of the barbarism and repression of 
the colonialists, the people continued their struggle. With the liquidation 
of imperialism in the Soviet Union and the emergence of socialism and the 
defeat of fascism in the Second World War, the liberation struggles of the 
people achieved a new height and as a result most of the countries in Asia 
and Africa achieved their independence. 

With the emergence of these independent countries, it now became 
possible to establish cooperation among the peoples struggling for political 
freedom and economic emancipation. 

The first Bandung Conference of the Afro-Asian countries, the Con- 
ferences of Non-aligned countries, the Organisation of African Unity, the 
Arab League, etc., are the expression of this urge. Being on a Governmental 
level these efforts are both effective and at the same time have their limita- 
tions. As all the countries inthe two continents are not yet free from the 
grip of the colonialist powers and reactionary elements, these movements 
at the Governmental level could not go beyond certain limits. It was with 
this understanding that"just at a time when the First Conference of the Heads 
of Afro-Asian Countries was going to be held in Bandung in 1955, a people’s 
movement for solidarity also emerged in Asia with its first Conference in 
Delhi which later spread to Africa also. Today it has become one of the most 
important movements working for political, economic and social emancipation 
of the people. It has always worked not only for the freedom of all the 
countries still under colonialism, but has also fought against the efforts of the 
colonialist powers to maintain their economic stranglehold over the newly 
independent countries. Side by side with this it has always worked 
against military bases, military pacts and the stockpiling of weapons of mass 
destruction as these are the main instruments of imperialist domination. 

The Afro-Asian Solidarity movement was never narrow in its outlook 

as it knew that the struggle of the Afro-Asian countries against imperia- 
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lism, colonialism and neo-colonialism could not be isolated from the strug- 
gle of the people of other continents. When the U.S. imperialists attac- 
ked Cuba, or Panama or the Dominican Republic, the solidarity movement 
always raised its voice against these dastardly attacks and mobilised public 
opinion in support of the peoples of these countries. It established a very 
close liaison with the people struggling for peace—in Europe, America and 
other continents. 

With the growing struggle of the people in Latin America against U.S. 
domination, the urge for unity and co-ordination between the anti-imperia- 
list people’s movements in the three continents grew every year. The 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Council, in its session at Bandung in 1961, formally 
adopted a resolution to hold a Conference of Three Continents and through 
it establish the unity of the anti-imperialist movements of the three conti- 
nents. ; 

In Latin America, which is struggling so bravely against the political 
and economic stranglehold of U.S. imperialism, the people’s movement has 
achieved a new confidence and a new height after the Cuban revolution. 
Cuba has shown that if people are determined and united, a small country 
can stand up and defeat the world’s most powerful imperialism in every 
field, political or economic. 

As the movement for economic and political emancipation grew in 
Latin America, it did not adopt the road of isolation. It established close 
contacts with other movements for peace and against colonialism. In its 
conferences it adopted special resolutions for the unity with the anti-imperia- 
list movement of Asia and Africa. 

In spite of this great urge for unity in the three continents it took 
about five years to take the first concrete steps to hold the conference of 
the three continents. 

This Conference could not take place uptil now because certain forces 
inside the movement, represented by China, put all types of hurdles in its 
way, afraid as they were that the Conference will never agree to their poli- 
tical and organisational outlook and this attitude of theirs was fully revealed 
during the Preparatory Meeting of the Afro-Asian Latin American Solidarity 
Conference held on September | and 2, 1965 at Cairo. 

Nineteen countries were represented in the Preparatory Commi- 
ttee: six each from Asia, Africa and Latin America. The representative 
from Morocco was the Chairman. The Afro-Asian Solidarity movements 
from Japan, China, Indonesia, South Vietnam, U.S.S.R. and India represen- 
ted Asia, the ruling parties of the U.A.R., Tanzania, Algeria and Guinea 
and the liberation movement of South Africa represented Africa. 

Latin America was represented by Cuba and the liberation move- 
ments of Guatemala and Venezuela and very broad democratic fronts from 
Chile'and Uruguay. Delegates from Ghana and Mexico could not reach in 


time but their active support to the Conference was assured. 
e 
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The most important items on the agenda of the meeting were the 
dates, the appeal and the agenda of the Conference. The overwhelming 
majority of the delegations wanted this Conference to be as broad-based 
as possible and that the Agenda should include not only the problems of the. 
countries still struggling for independence, it should include all the problems 
affecting the Three Continents. A small section led by the Chinese represen- 
tatives strongly opposed the inclusion of such items as peaceful coexistence, 
disarmament, banning of nuclear tests and proliferation of nuclear weapons 
but this opposition was over-ruled and these items were included in the 
agenda, 

The other important decision taken by this meeting, in the teeth of 
opposition by the Chinese delegation and its supporters was that this 
Conference should establish close liaison with other progressive movements 
and organisations in Europe and other continents and organisations like 
the World Council of Peace, International Democratic Organisations of 
Youth, Trade Unions, Women, etc., and the Solidarity organisations from 
the Socialist countries should be invited as observers. 

The Chinese delegation and its supporters even challenged the right 
of the members of the Preparatory Committee from the Latin American 
countries to prepare the list of the participants from Latin America and 
submitted their own list. The overwhelming majority rejected these pleas 
and countries like Guinea, Tanzania, South Africa, Algeria, the U.S.S.R 
and India strongly criticised their effort to interfere in the affairs of that 
continent. 

The overwhelming majority of the Preparatory Committee, specially 
all the members from Africa and Latin America alongwith India and the 
U.S.S.R. were determined to overcome these hurdles and take concrete and 
positive steps to make this Conference a success and all the necessary deci- 
sions were taken in this meeting to go ahead with the preparations. 

This Conference will be very important and very significant. This 
is the first time that the forces from the Three Continents fighting against 
imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism and for world peace are join- 
ing together to carry the battle to the very doors of the world’s biggest 
imperialist power. It will give anew confidence and a new horizon to this 
movement. This Conference is also very important for the Indian people 
and our country. Our country has always experienced and is just now 
experiencing again the duplicity of the Anglo-American imperialists who on 
the one hand have armed Pakistan to the teeth with the most modern wea- 
pons and on the other are using economic levers to force us to accept their 
dictates and surrender our sovereignty and independence. This expe- 
rience has brought before us again the real face of the imperialist powers 
and the necessity to free ourselves completely from our economic depen- 
dence. The Conference will help us to forge our unity with all these forces . 
in the world today which are struggling for similar objectives. 
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